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BACKGROUND NOTES 


The documents that follow were received by the Library of Congress from the 
Department of Defense pursuant to the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Years 1992 and 1993. 

Section 1082 of the Act, titled “Disclosure of Information Concerning United States 
Personnel Classified as Prisoner of War or Missing in Action During Vietnam Conflict,” 
requires the placement of the information in a “suitable library-like location within a 
facility within the National Capital region for public review and photocopying.” The 
Library of Congress was selected for that setting, and its Federal Research Division was 
contracted to index the documents for input for into a computer-searchable file. Upon 
completion of the indexing, the document were microfilmed for purposes of preservation. 
Neither the Library of Congress nor the Federal Research Division is responsible for the 
editing and redacting of the documents. The documents microfilmed here are the same 
copies indexed by the Federal Research Division staff members. 

The copy quality of the documents is variable, and an effort was made to obtain better 
copies. Wherever possible the Federal Research Division did acquire better copies, but, in 
many cases, no better copy than the one microfilmed was available. 
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Congressman G. V. Montgomery (D-Miss) (center), Chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia and a Congressional 
Adviser to the International Diplomatic Conference on Humanitarian Law 
in Armed Conflict confers in Geneva, Switzerland with U.S. Ambassador to the 
Conference, George Aldrich (center right). Also participating in the d scus- 
slon are J. Angus MacDonald, Staff Director of the Select Committee (left) 
and Frank Sleverts (upper right), adviser to the U.S. Delegation. 


HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON MISSING PERSONS 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1976 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Missing 
•. : .. ■ : . Persons in So utheast Asia , 

' • 7 Washington, D.G. : - 

The select committee met at 3 :25 p.m. in room H-227 of the 
Capitol; the Honorable G. V. Montgomery, chairman of the select 
committee, presiding. . 

Present: Representatives Montgomery, Gonzalez, Schroeder, 
Ottinger, Harkin, Lloyd, McCloskey, Gilman, and Guyer. 

The Chairman. The select committee will come to order. 

The purpose of this open hearing today— and our witness is Dr. 
Roger Shields— is to establish for the record the basis for classifying 
missing Americans. In other words, how does the Defense Department 
arrive at classifying a person missing in action, prisoner of war, or 
presumed killed in action. We felt this would be good information 
for the select committee and needed as a part of the official record.. 

Dr. Shields, we are very glad to have you here today and to testify 
before our committee. You have been most helpful in working with 
the committee and we have had full cooperation from the Defense 
Department. Dr. Shields. 1 

TESTIMONY OF DR. ROGER SHIELDS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, PW/MIA AFFAIRS 

Dr. Shields. Thank you. 

The Chairman. You might have to talk up a little. Since we do 
not have the benefit of a microphone system, it will be necessary to 
speak louder than usual. 

Dr. Shields. Yes sir, I certainly can do that. I hope if anyone in 
the back can’t hear, they will have someone tap me on the shoulder 
and I will speak up so they can hear. 

It is a privilege for me to once again represent the Department of 
Defense before this committee. 

Your efforts on behalf of our missing servicemen in Southeast Asia 
are appreciated and your progress to date has been- heartening. I do 
want to reaffirm the Secretary of Defense pledge of the Department’s 
full cooperation with you in this undertaking. 

1 Biographical data of Dr. Roger Shields appears on p. 457. " 
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You have requested information concerning the classification proc- 
® ss ^ °. 1 ’.. 0lir nosing.; Today, I am prepared to discuss the guidelines 
that govern the classification of our servicemen in a missing status; 
that includes missing, missing in action or captured, and the subse- 
(juent compilation, maintenance and use of the casualty files pertain- 
ing to the missing member. 

Although I will give the presentation, I have with me represent- 
atives from the four services. These dedicated professionals are well 
known to the families of our missing men, and I want to introduce 
them to the members of the committee. They are the experts in this 
field and are available to answer your questions. 

Our Army representative is Col. C. J. Bobinski, the director of the 
Army’s Casualty and Memorial Affairs Division. 

Representing the Department of the Navy is Comdr. Jack Colgan, 
a Special Assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel.' .' ''T'""'..; 

Maj. Robert Dietrich handles the prisoner and missing cases for the 
Marine Corps and Col. Archie W. Gratch is the Air Force assistant 
for casualty matters from the Air Force Personnel Center at Ran- 
dolph Air Force Base, Tex. 

I do want to emphasize, that these men are thoroughly willing 
and able and dedicated. Not only these men but those men working 
with them have firsthand experience in Southeast Asia and in combat 
there, so they are experts in every regard. 

We have prepared copies of casualty case files for use by the com- 
mittee members during the hearing. There are four files for each of 
you, representing a case of a missing member from each service. These 
are actual cases and the folders you have been given contain the sub- 
stantive details surrounding the loss incident and all other informa- 
tion pertaining to the individuals. However, some material that does 
not pertain to the missing man,, such as general correspondence with 
the families, Members of Congress, and concerned citizens inquiring 
about these men, was not reproduced. The service representatives do 
have the complete, original, case files with them here today for your 
perusal should you desire. 

Although standing and select committees- — - . 

The Chairman. Let me ask you something right there. Most of the 
information, or all of the information in these individual files, has it 
been declassified? 

t . Dr. Shields. With regard to the vast majority of our files, all of the 
information has been declassified. In some instances the source, for 
example, of a particular piece of information has not been declassified, 
but the information itself has been. 

The Chairman. In other words, if there were classified materials 
in a serviceman’s file about which the family was concerned, they 
could see the information if an individual member of this committee 
were to request the classified information. 

Dr. Shields. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And some of it is very, very personal, and I could 
understand how to the family it really wouldn’t gain anything. But 
it could be made available to the affected family by working through 
committee members? ; 

Dr. Shields. Yes indeed, Congressman Montgomery, we would 
have no problem with that at all. 
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The Chairman. So necessary information this committee wanted 
declassified or made available to us on a classified basis— 

Dr. Shields. We would be happy to provide it. I do want to stress 
however that all of the substantive information has been given to the 
family members. There are cases, for example, the name of a particular 
individual, source of intelligence, who asked that his name not be used 
in conjunction with that information because of possible compromise. 
In those cases we retain the name of the informant in a classified 
section and only the substance of the information he gives would be 
passed on to the family members. 

We will be happy to present complete files for your use should you 
desire. 

Although standing and select committees of the Congress are exempt 
from the provisions of the Privacy Act, the Department of Defense 
requested the views of all of our families pertaining to the use of their 
missing men’s files, and the families of these men posed no objection. 
However, to preclude any possible intrusion of privacy, we request 
that during the question-and-answer period you refer to the cases by 
branch of service father than the individual’s name. 

I would now like to discuss the general procedures followed by the 
military departments in dealing with their members who became 
missing. The initial responsibility rests with the field commander of 
the man, who initiates search-ana-rescue. activities, when possible, to 
recover the missing man. 

If the individual serviceman cannot be immediately rescued, an. 
initial report of casualty is sent to the parent service headquarters 
containing circumstances of loss and a summary of the efforts to date. 
At this point the man is carried simply as missing. , 

If the man is not rescued and further search-and-rescue efforts are 
not feasible due to a number of factors such as location, eneipy action, 
weather, and so forth, a determination is made as to Whether or not 
a man should be carried as missing in action, a prisoner, or killed in 
action with body not recovered. 

The problems for the services are different because the circumstances 
in which a Serviceman might, become captive or become missing in 
action are different in the different services. v 

In the case of those who might be missing as a result of air activity, 
there are special problems connected with determining their status. 
They are different from those for someone who might have been 
engaged in ground combat or in naval operations. So, there are special 
problems that each service must address for itself. 

The law stipulates that the. responsibility for this determination of 
status rests with the Secretaries of the individual military depart- 
ments and in that regard it is a statutory responsibility. 

We have made every effort to insure that the standards applied by 
each service are as uniform as they possibly could be within the broad 
scope of the differences in the nature of the problems faced by the 
individual services. 

Generally, following the incident, the operational commander eval- 
uates the circumstances and makes the determination that the mem- 
ber is in fact missing. Simultaneously, a search is initiated, and the 
parent service’s headquarters is notified. Upon receipt of the notifica- 
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fcion that a member of their service is missing, the services notify the 
next of kin and initiate a casualty file. ~ 

All pertinent information such as circumstances of loss, search 
progress reports, family notifications, and so forth, is then placed in 
this file. 

After the formal search is terminated, the procedures vary slightly 
between the services : The Navy and Air Force operating in a similar 
manner while the Army and Marine Corps follow another general 
pattern. The primary difference is the echelon where the decision au- 
thority to determine the status of the missing member is vested. 

For the Navy and Air Force the operational commander either con- 
tinues the man in a missing status or based on conclusive evidence of 
death, issues a death report. Take, for example, a Navy pilot who 
crashes, immediately, after leaving a. carrier, and sinks .with his air- 
craft. If, after ah extensive search he is not recovered, there is con- 
clusive evidence that the man is dead. . ; 

The Army convenes a formal board of officers to investigate the cir- 
cumstances of loss within 7 days after an individual has been reported 
as missing. The board then recommends the status of the missing sol- 
dier as continuation in missing status or if they conclude that there is 
sufficient evidence to change the individual’s status to deceased, the 
area commander will issue a report of casualty. 

However, final determination of status is accomplished at Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army. The Marine Corps has an informal 
one-officer investigation the results of which are forwarded within 15 
days to the Commandant of the Marine Corps. After review at Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, a change in the individual’s status to deceased 
can be made. This decision is never made below Pleadquarters, Marine 
Corps level. 

The placing of an individual in a captured status is more involved. 
Ideally, this should have transpired by the belligerents providing the 
opponents’ lists of those personnel captured as required by the Geneva 
Convention. This was not done by the other side m Southeast Asia. 

We, therefore, had to make that determination on the information 
we possessed. If a man had successfully ejected from his aircraft, 
landed on the ground, and established radio contact with those in the 
air— reporting he was all right, but was being surrounded and was de- 
stroying his radio, we could assume he was captured. There was always 
that lingering doubt of course that he may have resisted capture to an 
extent which resulted in his death at enemy hands. 

In the case where, for propaganda purposes, his picture was re- 
leased or a radio broadcast made describing his capture, the decision 
to list the man as prisoner was much simpler. This was . also the case 
when the man’s family received a letter from him. 

I consider it noteworthy that during the course of the conflict there 
were no differences in our handling of the cases regardless of whether 
they were classified prisoner of war or missing in action. We did 
realize that the prisoner Of war classification was the lesser evil as far 
as the families were concerned but this stemmed. not so much from the 
classification as from the receipt of more definitive and positive in- 
formation about the man which justified the change from missing to 
prisoner. 
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release o P r that this information would be provided as the result of a 

n ^Vi^resp^ct e tb theuther side, their final rosters liste^ jf 

95 US civilians and 9 third country nat 1 10 ^ ls >^ ncludm R 2 ^ 1 HS 
civUian in China, to be repatriated. The Democratic Republic 
SUtalm mV ) and the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
(PRG) listed 55 servicemen as having died 11 ^ i ^ tl ^2 fc ^‘ r ^cemen 0 t S o 

; J®tiSt was interesting to note^« 

^Tolook at these statistics in another way, at tile time of the prisoner 
repatriations, the services carried 593 servicemen as prisoners of war. 
Tlie other side listed 513 of these as prisoners and 27 as having died m 
captivity, for a total of 540. This left 53 for whom there was no ac- 
counting by the other side. In other words, the services determined the 

actual classification with an accuracy of 91 percent. ^ _ . . 

With the return of the acknowledged prisoners of war, there re- 
mained 1,363 American servicemen missing in Southeast Asia, includ- 
ing China. In addition, there were over 1,100 Americans who were 
listed as killed in action but whose remains had not been recovered. 

This represents approximately 4.3 percent of the total deaths result, 
ing from the conflict. If we compare this to World War II, we find 22 
percent of the total casualties in that conflict were not recovered. 
Coincidentally, this same percentage applied to. those not recovered 
from the Korean conflict. The improvement m V letnam is due m part 
to improved methods of search and rescue and in part to the nature ot 

th In 0 factfone of the most remarkable aspects of the conflict was the 
recovery or rescue of our personnel following their loss. A Navy study 
shows that 38 percent of the Navy aircrews were recovered, with an 
additional 28 percent classified ns prisoners, 17 percent were classi- 
fied as missing, and 16 percent killed in action. Air Force records re- 
flect a total of 2,541 combat rescues. This includes 174 m North Viet- 
nam, 776 in Laos, and 1,591 in South Vietnam. . 

Some of the most heroic deeds of the conflict were associated with 
search and rescue efforts. The massive resources and efforts devoted 
to search and recovery of our men in Southeast Asia resulted in the 
rescue of many who would have otherwise been lost. Some search ef- 
forts were unsuccessful due to hostile environment, terrain, or lack 
of definitive information on the location of the loss. Generally, these 
are the types of cases which we are how trying to resolve. . 

I would now like to cover the policy regarding informing tme fami- 
lies of the circumstances regarding their loved one. First of all, it is 
not difficult to understand why many of the. relatives of our missing 
servicemen feel that the Government possesses information about the 
fate of their missing man which has never been passed on to them. I 
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and he ejected. His flight leader and other pilots observed him in 
his parachute, and later lying in a field. His radio beeper was activated 
miit 20 minutes after the man landed on the ground. Rescue efforts 


about 20 minutes after the man landed on the grouna. rescue enoris 
Avere conducted until dusk but were not successful. 

There has been further intelligence information on this case that 
includes the recovery of a picture taken from an enemy prisoner with 
the man’s name in Vietnamese on the back. The photograph was of the 
man lying face up on the ground. In addition, we have a report from 
another captured enemy soldier who claims he saw the incident from 

the ground and heard that the pilot had been killed. 

jVir. Chairman, that concludes my formal statement. We are now 
nrepared to answer any questions you may have. 

1 The Chairman. Thank you, Dr. Shields, for that splendid report. 
It’s most helpful to the committee. 

First, I believe it would-be of interest to the committee to see a dem- 
onstration of the beeper. That doesn’t take very long, does it ? 

Dr. Shields. No, it doesn’t. , 

The Chairman. I think the committee would be very interested in it. 

Dr. Shields. I would like to point out that the reason we brought 
this is in reference to the Air Force case in which the man was seen 
lying on the ground. We received information later on that he per- 
haps had died and a photograph of the man lying on the ground. We 
also have expert medical witnesses with us today from the services who 
are experienced at viewing these photographs and who help us make 
an assessment of the condition of individuals. If after viewing the 
photographs you would care to ask the doctors some questions, they 
are here to answer your questions. . 

The Chairman. As I understand it, because of the Privacy Act, you 
are requesting that we not use the name of the individual serviceman 
when referring to the sample case files before us, 

Dr. Shields. If you would simply refer to the case as the Air Force 
or Marine case we can answer the questions on that basis. Captain 
Hawks, an experienced pilot who flew in combat in Southeast Asia, 
can show you how the beeper works and how it might have been acti- 
vated even though the man may have been dead. 

Captain Hawks. This is a standard survival radio we carried. We 
need two of them to activate the beeper. It is a very simple operation. 
All you have to do is flip it up to this position. Anybody looking at the 
radio could inadvertently activate the beeper. It also has a voice capa- 
bility so they can talk to the rescuers. 

The Chairman. In other words, if that is picked up in another 
aircraft— . 

Dr. Shields. The point being, Mr. Chairman, that the North Viet- 
namese in this or other instances could have picked up the radio, being 
unfamiliar or.else doing it on purpose, have flipped the switch. The 
beeper could have been triggered without any meaning at all concern- 
ing the fate of the man. 

Mr. Lloyd. What frequency is that? 

Captain Hawks. 243.0. We have four. We have three other fre- 
quencies available. They are identified as Bravo, Charlie, and Delta. 

Mr. Lloyd. The question I have then is if you got the beeper tone 
on the thing as you did before, then you have that thing going then 
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instantaneously, with a helicopter or aircraft which would promptly 
start interrogating on these other frequencies for a voice communica- 

tion; is that correct? . 

Captain Hawks. Well, sir, this gets into the rescue. Everybody nor- 
mally starts out on 243.0 frequency. 

Mr. Lloyd. That beeper is 243 running? 

Captain Hawks. It’s running on whichever frequency is selected. 
^Mr. Lloyd. In other words, it’s D channel, A channel— it’s on B 
channel, we’ll say/ what- ever frequency that happens to be, to 35, 5, or 
something. But the pilot of the plane would know what frequency that 
was coming in on and would immediately come back as a voice interro- 
gation ; is that correct ? 

Captain Hawks. That is correct. 

■ Mr. Lloyd. The question I now have is : Was there an indication that 
the.pilot.of .the.aircraft, helicopter, or plane, -interrogated by-voice on 
that? Did lie say? 

Captain Hawks. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Shields. Not in this case. There was no voice communication. 

. Mr. Lloyd. You are missing the question. The question is: Did the 
pilot question? And the answer appears to be “Yes.” You had no 
response. So. you would have to assume, one, if the individual was 
alive to turn it on he probably would have been able to respond in some 
manner even if wounded. If it just came on, an enemy soldier could 
have picked itaip and inadvertently kicked it on. 

Captain Hawks. Wo are normally told to come up on beeper for 15 
seconds and then come up on- — 

Mr. Guyer. What range? 

Captain Hawics. Twenty-five miles or over. Line of sight. 

Mr. Guyer., It’s not heard on the ground. 

Captain Hawks. Well, yes, sir, if they had a receiver. 

Mr. Guyer. And it would attract the enemy too by the sound then? 

, Captain Hawks. Well, you can turn it down, sir, so that it’s not too 
loud. 

^ i M ivLloyd. His question— excuse me for interrupting. If you would 

I think his question means once you have turned this on, and you 
have just the one radio on, and you have it on the beeper, that doesn’t 
make a sound through this radio. 

Captain Hawks. No, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. You have to have another receiver in the immediate 
vicinity .to do what you answered to him. You are apples and oranges 
on this thing. 

, Dr. Shields. There have been instances where the men did operate 
their beeper. but chose not to come up on voice frequency because of 
proximity of the enemy. The point being that it’s very hard to inter- 
pret anything from that indication. The beeper could have been acti- 
vated purely by accident, could have fallen on a rock and could have 
been activated that way without any individual doing it. 

Mi. Ottinger. Is it activated automatically on ejection from a plane 
or something like that? 

Captain Hawks. Well, sir, early in the conflict there were some sets 
that would activate. Later on it primarily became the option of the 
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• t- ricinnl and I personally never flew with one that would activate 

The CHAiRMAN-In howmany instances of missmg-m-action cases- 
miiybe the Air Force could answer— was the beeper activated and 

ye Montf 35 or 40 percent, and very often 

^^rteont the cases of se.^men that 
have been classified as missing in action, the ones we still dont know 

^’colonef GRA'rcinddiould say of the 438 that we presently have in 
All A status, approximately 25 percent— -I have to check my figures 
on this-we had some sort of a beeper signal or some tone. . . 

The Chairman. I want to be absolutely sure before we put this n 
the^ record. Twenty five percent would be awery large number.I would 
fhink. That would be over 100 that activated. , 

Colonel Gratch. You see, sir, what happens, the enemy has a 
number of these transmitters. It was not uncommon at all to go on 
any missions and hear these beepers go off at all times. A man would 
20 down, a search aircraft would come back m the area and we would 
beoin to hear beeper signals. We could never home in on anything. 
We could never establish any communication, voice communication, 
with the members on the ground. But that was a very common thing 

to pick up these emergency frequencies. 

' The Chairman. It could be the enemy frequency too. .... 

Colonel Gratch. Could be the enemy possession of our equipment. 
The Chairman. I certainly don’t want to give ^possible erroneous 
impression that in 100 of 400 cases it was actually the serviceman who 

^DlvSm^D^Te can furnish statistics for the. record on that. 1 But 
in some instances a child may have picked it up and 2 or 3 days latei 
may have been playing with it and triggered the switch. . 

The Chairman. Then you are saying that m some instances the 
beepers were activated as much as 2 days after the crash was known 
to have taken place? 

Dr. Shields. Yes, sir. \ . . . . 

The Chairman. And the time limit, too, would be very important. 
Mr McCloskey. I may have missed this. If you turned on that 
beeper, how long would the battery enable it to operate before it 
died out of its own accord. . . _ , . ' , A 

Captain Hawks. I think 8 hours is supposed to be guaranteed 

life on this particular radio for continuous use now. 

Mr McCloskey. Taking this Air Force case for example, where 
the man was observed on the ground with a parachute, the_ beeper 
went for 20 minutes and then was heard sporadically thereafter tor 
several hours. He went down in an area where there was apparently 
no reasonable way of escape for him. Enemy soldiers were observed 
in the immediate area while the planes were still overhead. 1 hat is 
1965 — and as of that time there would have been reasonable cause 
to believe that he was taken prisoner. 

See p. 348. 
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He was carried MIA until the time of the exchange when he was 
not returned. Just looking at this record, once he is not returned under 
the. circumstances in this file, I would nave difficulty iii knowing on 
what basis he was carried as MIA rather than presumed dead. I am 
speaking of the Air Force file. 

Tho facts on this file as I understand it are consistent— either that 
he was killed after the plane landed, Or he was taken prisoner. Could 
have been either way. 

Colonel Gratch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCloskey. Clearly it was a justified MIA until the time of 
the prisoner exchange. 

Colonel Gratch. After all our data was evaluated, in all probability 
wd would have looked at this particular case, or many of them, but 
we were hindered by the court actions and waiting for the final out- 
come .concerning what was a. legal aspect, so no action was takenon_. ... . 
that basis. 

Mr. McCloskey. This is the kind of file where the precise co- 
ordinates where he went down are known. Have we made specific in- 
quiry to the North Vietnamese on this: particular case, the Air Force 
: case? 

Colonel Gratch, Yes, sir, 

Mr. McCloskey. When and what, if anything, was their response? 

Colonel Gratch. On June 13, 1974, the file was provided to the 
Four-Party Joint Military Team. 

Mr. McCloskey. June of 1974. That is a year and 5 months after, 
at that time both sides were saying the agreement was no longer 
valid. 

/ Dr. Shields. This would have been shortly after we had the re- 
mains of 23 men, who were reported as having died in captivity, 
were returned to us. This would have been subsequent to that. lVe 
felt we should have a priority on these cases and we felt that the first 
priority was to take care of the cases of the men who died in cap- 
tivity. This would establish a basis for cooperation and moving on 
the cases like this. 


Miv McCloskey. It seems to me this is the kind of case that this 
committee, having established contact with the Vietnamese, should 
make a further inquiry. Presumably, the records in that village could 
confirm either that the man was killed after he landed or he was taken 
prisoner and died in. captivity. Clearly their records would disclose 
what happened to this man. 

.Now, how many of these files are there in question ? Until the time 
of the prisoner exchange you could reach the conclusion either way, 
but after the prisoner exchange we would have precise data at this 
time to direct precise inquiry to them on at this time ? 

Colonel Gratch. Again’ I would have to research our total 438 
missing to give you an exact figure which I can do. 

Mr. McCloskey. The Air Force figure is 438 ? 

Colonel Gratch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCloskey. How does that break down in North Vietnam, in 
the populated area? 

ono ?1< !!r 1 S R w^ H,; 0f tha .t 438 figure, we have 47 in South Vietnam, 
202 in N orth V letnam, 148 in Laos, and 5 in Cambodia. 
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Mr McCloskey. Mr. Chairman, I just suggest to the committee that 
nn this kind of file where a man was shot down at a given coordinate 
m North Vietnam, that at least in those cases, we ought to be able to 

rect a specific inquiry to the North Vietnamese and be given spe- 
cific answers. This is a classic case, it seems to me, of one they could 
furnish us information on. v . ■ ■■ . . .. . 

Dr. Shields. If the individual in those photographs is in tact 
dead, and it’s possible to tell from the photographs, this is a clear 
case of a set of remains which should be returned to our control. _ 

The Chairman. You don’t have to answer this question if it would 
not be proper to do so in open session, but this case he is speaking of 
now, was this one of the cases that we gave to the Hanoi representa- 

Dr. Shields. I don’t believe it was. It was not included in the case 
you handed over. - • •;•••• • - 

Mr. Guyer. Will you yield? I was wondering if we would be per- 
mitted to have the names Of those in the hard file. , V 

The Chairman, Certainly you can have them. You mean the ones 
we gave to the North 

Mr. Guyer. The ones Dr. Kissinger gave to Le Due Tho. 

The Chairman. Were those good cases as such? t 

Dr. Shields. Those are good cases; At different times we passed 
over a number of files, one, to provide an example to the North Viet- 
namese of the information which We could provide and two, to test 
their willingness to cooperate. We felt that it would be inadvisable 
to hand over to them in a huge bundle all of our cases. That would 
not provide a good basis for work. So we handed over specific cases, 
such as you did in Hanoi, in order to provide a basis for cooperation 
so that we might then go on to other cases. 

Mr. Guyer. In that regard is there the possibility that had you 
given!5 or 20 cases of people you believed were alive on the testimony 
you had seen? For example, the voice being heard, or picture seen in 
the papery or somebody reporting they liad seen them. Would that 
be an invitation to retribution ? 

Dr. Shields. We felt at one time that perhaps it might be. It put 
us in a dilemma because if we made public the extent of the informa- 
tion which we had, of course that would have told the North Viet- 
namese whether we had precise information or whether we didn’t. 
There may have been cases that were very similar to the ones we handed 
down with the only difference being that we didn’t possess the 
information. 

Other men may have landed alive on the ground, and may have in 
fact been taken prisoner, but we were not there to observe it, while 
in other cases we were. So we felt for sometime that it would be very 
difficult and might pose a danger for those individuals if we handed 
these cases over. 

After a certain point, though, we felt that in the interests of all of the 
men and in an effort to find out whether we would be able to establish 
a basis for coordination that we simply had to go forward. 

Mr. Guyer. I think there was a curiosity on the part of the relative 
that maybe their loved ones might have been among those handed 
over. 
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Dr. Shields. We have stressed that the files we handed over were 
only illustrative. They were not meant to be an exclusive roster of the 
information we possessed. We felt it might be better to hold back 
some of that information for use at a later time. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gilman. Dr. Shields, how many files do we now have missing 
within the various branches of service ? 

Dr. Shields. As of December 31, the number was 834. 

Mr. Gilman. You have a file on each one of those? 

Dr. Shields. Yes. In addition to that, Mr. Gilman, we have. files on 
other individuals whose statuses have been changed, for example, from 
missing to killed in action. We make no difference in the cases of those 
individuals who were killed in action, as a result of a finding of death, 
and those individuals who still are carried as missing. 

Mr. Gilman. Is there a' central repository for all of these files in -■ 
the Department of Defense? 

Dr. Shields. Yes. In addition to the services who maintain files on 
their individual members, the Joint Casualty Resolution Center 1 
maintains a file on all of the men in whom we are interested. 

Mr. Gilman. Every bit of information in the individual file here in 
Washington in the branch of the service is also in the J oirit Casualty 
Resolutions Center files? 

'Dr. Shields. All of the information that pertains to the status pf 
the missing man. .For example, information concerning changes in 
grade, eligibility for promotion, letters to family members, and these . 
kinds of things would not be in that file because they have no bearing 
on our efforts to act. 

Mr. Gilman. Is all of the intelligence information that all of the 
intelligence agencies have now in these files ? 

Dr. Shields. When you say “all,” I give you a hopeful “yes.” The 
files, as you can see, are thick and we have a great many of them, but 
“yes.” We review those files constantly to make sure that we do have 
the same information in all files. 

Mr. Gilman. For some time there was some criticisms that there was 
a great deal of massive information piled up in the various branches 
that had not been sifted through and placed in the files. Is that now 
overcome and taken care of ? Is everything now filed away and in the 
man’s file? 

Dr. Shields. Congressman Gilman, I think most of those charges in 
the first place were based on erroneous information. There were en- 
tries, for example, in Joint Casualty Resolution Center files that re- 
sulted from the error made by the individual who was filing the in- 
formation. We certainly are not perfect and there were such errors 
made. But we never had quantities of information which had been 
unevaluated or which had not been placed in those files. 

When the Joint Casualty Resolution Center was established in Jan- 
uary of 1973, their first task was to begin to compile this information. 

So as far as we are concerned, with a few slight exceptions which re- 
sulted from human error, they always had the information at the 
Joint Casualty Resolution Center which the services possessed. In 
some instances the Joint Casualty Resolution Center has some infor- 

1 See pp. 287-305. 
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illation which had been collected in the field and had not been for- 
,,-n t’flprl to the services, but these were rare occasions. 

Mr Gilman. Has your Department how turned over to our com- 
mittee » complete list of all of these people with the relevant facts 

^Di^ Shields. You have all of the list. I don’t know the extent to ■ 
which you have all of the information. You certainly do not have all 

°*Mi\ Gilman. Well, do we have just the pertinent facts, the most im- 
portant facts in each file so we can make a determination? 

F Dr. Shields. It has been turned over. . . 

Mr. MacDonald. We dohave the data processing list, the two princi- 
pal lists that you had been concerned with. We have all 36 cases _ of 
hhose still carried as prisoner of war. In addition we have at least a 
half-dozen cases of those still carried as missmg miction. " 

Mr. Gilman. Do the lists we have, comprise the 866 plus the addi- 
tional 400 or 600 who have been reclassified? _ _ . . 

Mr. MacDonald. It included every missing in action, prisoner of 

war, and every killed-in-action, body not recovered. v 

Mr Gilman. Do we have the pertinent information so our commit- 
tee can look over the list and make a determination as to which ones 
we feel are harder cases than the others? Gan we make some determina- 
tion from the list you have? , . , , r- , .1 

Mr. MacDonald. That can only be determined from looking at the 
individual case file. The data processing list provided to the DRV mid 
PRG included name, rank, serial number, race, coordinates, and date 
of loss, vehicle in which flying or driving or ground action, and so on. 
From that you can’t tell whether it’s a hard case or not. . 

To determine whether it’s a good hard case one actually has to look 
at the files such as you have in front of you. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. MacDonald. , , 

Dr. Shields, how many files have we actually turned over to the 

Vietnamese^. ^ ^ turned over basic information which would 
be essential to an accounting on every individual who was in a missing 
status or who was prior to the repatriation of the prisoners. And in 
addition to that we have passed on further, more elaborate informa- 
tion, in a number of cases but not in all. ■ - , . 

Mr Gilman. How many are in that first category that you stated i 
Dr. Shields. The basic individuals in whom we are interested i _ 

Mr. Gilman. No, you said you turned over information on all of the 
people you have as missing. How many individuals did you get infor- 
mation on to the Vietnamese? 

Dr. Shields. I think Mr. MacDonald has that number. , 

Mr. MacDonald. I think you caught me with one of Dr. shields 
papers. I have a memo from him on that subject. Data processing lists 
were provided on five occasions. Each successive list tends to include 
the previous list ; 104 the first time in April of 1973 ; 1,444 in May of 
1973; 1,114 in May 1973; in 1974, a year later, 2,558 names were pro- 
vided and these comprised the killed in action body-not-recovered, 
POW’s, MIA’s, in other words, the entire group, . # 

Dr. Shields. This is everyone in whom we are interested m any 
■ way. • 



Mr. McCloskey. Another list is 2,000. 

«u^ilSs|i“ on,ltttion is turnedover t0 the 

Dr. Shields. That’s correct. 

infomSSlon» HOW ma " y ° f ^ namcsdid * ou additional 
' Hst of folto information here. For 

August 6, 1973, and February 26, 

Seve nteen individuals were covered with regard to the February 26 
W5 turnover of information to the DRV. So there were a total of 52 

nn j 6 on 4 °iA ei 1 ? in -?u- 1 J™. atl ?5 89 jndiyiduals. given to the DRV 

A nr? !vW T Wlth i n S rnfla T 0n on 38 .individuals given to the PRG. 

And L when I say folders, I am talking about very exhaustive in- 

f0 ^ r a p 0n,m01 ’ e Q than fche bft f« data which had already been passed on 
S 0 ? a i e t Tr. kmfi about roughly 90 to' 100 folders were 

Dr. Shields. That’s correct. 

and remainder °f just had the name, rank, 

-y 8, • information 'concermng tile loss. For ex- 

liatej ortft ca t 0f W e Arm y, the man’s serial number, the coordi- 

and other 

1l S m° r ® th _ a n f imply a name. The basic information which was 
JJ^at the North Vietnamese would have needed to identify a specific 
crash site, for example, with individuals. ^ P ' nc 

f eIt that they may have identified the plane crash, but had no 
nn twd°wi lllvolved - The .y may have recovered remains, but had 
?voidrl hft h n°hfI le f Se mei \r e - Wlth th ® information we gave them, they 
dTv duat ^ corr ® s P° nds f° fc his airplane and these in- 

manner tous. d that they would have been able to respond in that 

of £ A ^'f^ hen d 2 they have a11 of the crash coordinates of all 

in the watoi\ ial aiea> S may iave even been ™ offiore3 
The Chairman. Mr. Ottinger? 

mo Mr V 0 r iN , GER vT hank Mr ' Chairman. I appreciate your taking 
me ou t of order. I have a bill on the floor, and have to get back. 8 

When you appeared here last time, I asked you, Dr. Shields,, about 
S ° l { S ail ' lllg ’ Freedom of Information Act cases on behalf of fam- 
T S L 0 r miss !?-? 111 actlon see h m g additional information in their files 
fll S li } am correct, that you said there were none, but I take it 
tneiois at least one outstanding at the present time. Without prejudic- 
mg your case, I am wondering if you could just tell us what the 
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Why can’t you turn over the information that is sought ? 

Dr. Shields. Well, the Freedom of Information Act protects us from 
unreasonable requests. One request, with which you are familiaiy asked ' 
essentially for every document, every piece of paper we had in this 
entire area. That involves literally millions of documents. 

The request also limited the amount of the money which could be 
charged to $700. 

We fulfilled the request and went back and said, “If you would like 
to be more specific, we would be very happy to work with you on this, 
and if you have problems with the charges, we will discuss them, 
too.” . . 

That, in a nutshell, is the problem.; You see the documentation with 
regard to four simple cases, and this is only the core of the information 
in the folder. We would have to review files to pull out personal infor- 

''matiohohindividuals— thePrivacyAct,ofcourse,isinvolvedhere— 

and we felt that it would take every individual we had working in this 
area, and in, addition to that, perhaps hundreds of others, to perform 
the task, and it still would have taken months and months, if not years, 
to accomplish. •••:;• 

Mr. Ottinger. There is a feeling on behalf of at least some of the 
families that full; information has not been disclosed; They feel, as you 
know, quite uncomfortable with that. . 

Couldn’t some arrangement be worked out so that a sampling at 
least could be gone through, or something of that nature, so that indi- 
vidual cases, for which releases were obtained from the family to over- 
come the Privacy Act problems, could be viewed and the families 
could get some assurance that what you said here is accurate ? 

Dr. Shields. Mr. Ottinger, we have, throughout the history of the 
conflict, provided full folders and files to individual Congressmen and 
Senators, On behalf of family members, who have reviewed these to 
do exactly what you have suggested, to assure the families that they 
did, in fact, have all the information. , . * , T n 

So we have no objection whatsoever to doing that again. And I cl 
be happy to do that, as you require. . 

Mr. Ottinger. Would it be possible for a representative of the fam- 
ilies to actually see the dimensions of this problem, without going into 
specific cases which might violate the Privacy Act, to see how the 
papers are stored and what is there? . 

Dr. Shields. Individual family members have reviewed their own 
cases in many, many instances. For example, Once a year the National 
League of Families holds its annual convention, and families who re- 
quest that folders be brought to that convention have those requests 
honored. They go through the files with one of the casualty officers 
from the services. • ,, , , ... 

They are able to look through the entire file at that time, and this 
has happened many, many times. , . . . 

I suppose if the National League has its convention again this year, 
we will do the same thing. _ 

Mr. Ottinger. So that, in connection with the dispute that is on- 
going and is presently in the courts, you were willing to make some 
kind of settlement that would give reasonable access to the people 
who are bringing the suit, so they can obtain assurance that they were 
getting full information? 
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Dr. Shields. We, of course, face the problem of assuring individuals . 
that no more information is there, and we can’t give assurances of a 
negative. That’s why the role of Congressmen such as you, Mr. Ot- 
tinger, has been very helpful in the past. 

I might add that it has not always pleased the families, but there 
aro your colleagues on the Hill who have gone over the full records, 
had access to every piece of paper we have with regard to ah indi- 
vidual, who assured themselves that we have, in fact, passed all the 
information we have on. We are willing to do this, and we have done 
it in the past, and we will be happy to cooperate with this committee 
in doing that in the future. 

The Chairman. Before you leave, Mr. Ottinger, another question, 
and then we will move down to the right. 

There is a very good possibility the- committee will be able to meet 
with Secretary Kissinger in the near future. T am not pinning it down, 
but we will be able to meet \yith him as a full committee. 

Mr. Ottinger. I am pleased to hear that. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Schroeder? 

Mrs. Schroeder. I have to leave, too, Mr. Chairman. I apologize. 
You have really provided some interesting information. 

The Chairman. Before you leave, let me ask this question very 
quickly. 

Arc these -frequencies' different for each individual, also?- Or is it 
the same frequency? 

Captain Hawks. Sir, as I said, this particular radio has four dif- 
ferent frequencies on it. The standard— -which everybody uses— is 
the international guard channel, is 243 megacycles. This is what 
everybody comes up on initially. They do not leave that frequency 
unless directed to go to a different frequency by the search and rescue 
commander. 

This would enable them to, for example, go down to the delta 
channel frequency here, so that they could get off the main guard 
channel in case there is another operation going on elsewhere. 

The Chairman. They could take this beeper off one of our flyers 
who was killed and take it a hundred miles away and turn it on, and 
we’d pick it up again? We wouldn’t know which flyer it came from, 
is that correct? 

Captain Hawks. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Shields. This is why the voice channel is so important. You 
ask the man to respond by voice, and then each individual has his 
own personal authenticator which he uses, and which is known to 
personnel in the aircraft overhead, to guarantee that it’s that indi- 
vidual responding and not an enemy soldier who is fluent in English, 
for example. 

Air. Harkin. Getting back to what Mr. Gilman was talking about, 
the hard cases, I have never been able to get clear in my mind just 
what are the hard cases, and how many hard cases there are, and 
whether or not you have got some kind of a ranking system. 

how, I have been looking through some of the cases you have got 
here ; for example, the Air Force case. 

, It seems to me pretty conclusive evidence. But then you get down 
to the Marine, and that becomes what I call a harder case. 
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Then you get down into some individuals, like from my own dis- 
trict; that were captured, wrote letters home, and they have the 
letters, but they were not repatriated. That seems to mo a harder 

Cft That’s how I am determining the hard cases. Do you have a ranking 
system like that? Do you put them in different categories? 

Dr. Shields. We have made every effort in our own mind to develop 
a hierarchy of cases. It is a sensitive area, as family members will 
point out, we don’t possess all the information. The case of the Marine 
you refer to is perhaps a more difficult case. . 

In his case, it may very well be that the PRG, the Viet Cong, or 
North Vietnamese soldiers, know precisely what happened to him, if 
he’s dead, where he’s buried, and if he didn’t die what happened to 

But that information would be unknown to us. So the rankings 
which we have are the efforts to determine in which cases the other 
side would know most about an individual j . it’s a very difficult project. 

For example, in the case of the Army individual, we feel that the 
individual in question may have been wounded very seriously and 
undoubtedly was. . : 

Now, when we went back to look for him, lie was not there. In 
the opinion of many of those who were on the scene whenhe was in- 
jured and became missing, lie would not have been able to walk away 
and evade on his own power. So we would assume an enemy soldier 
did in fact recover his remains, if lie were dead, or did capture him, 
if he were alive. 

But we have no hard evidence of that fact. The only evidence we 
have is the fact that we went back into the area and lie was not there. 

The Chairman. Will the gentleman yield, to pin it down just a 
little bit more? 

Mr. IIarkin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Take North Vietnam. Can’t you give us a figure of 
the hard cases of a man who was in captivity, they had his voice on 
the radio, showed a picture of him in Life Magazine? How many of 
these, Dr. Shields, are there? . 

Dr. Shields. We can discuss with you, if we could, in closed session. 
Some of the information there might be very sensitive ; the method in 
which it was gathered, and some of these things, might be revealed. 
So if we could, in an executive session, we would like to talk about 
these. / 

But again, I would stress the fact that it’s very difficult to do any- 
thing more than use that as internal information because in some in- 
stances we really don’t know what happened. 

A man, for example, could have evaded— and we know in some cases 
they did. They were in contact with the enemy and our first feeling 
was that, the man was captured. We found out later that the man 
evaded. 

And in evading, he could have died, in an area in which the enemy 
would not have known anything at all relating to his case; 

In other instances, we have information, as in one celebrated case 
we passed in May of 1971, in Paris. We gave _a sample of 14 cases, in- 
cidentally, at that time, referring to Mr. Gilman’s comments about 
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exposure to retribution. Although we were concerned, we did go public 
with 14 cases, with the permission of the families, at that time. 

We passed a booklet to the Vietcong and> North Vietnamese m 
Paris, that showed 14 individuals, photographs, a short story as to 
what happened to that individual, and why we felt that the other side 
knew something about them. It showed a map of the area, similar to 

the one here, ana pinpointed the area of loss. , • „ 

In one of those cases, the man was in a parachute harness, hanging 
from a tree. We were m contact with him. We tried to send a heli- 
copter in with a para-rescue man coming down on a jungle penetrator, 
but fire drove them off. We had to come back a few hours later, be- 
cause we were not able to follow up on a rescue attempt immediately. 

The harness was empty. The man was not there. The harness was 
still in the tree. ... , , ,V 

Now, we might surmise that the enemy in fact approached the man, 
unbuckled him from the harness, and captured him, because he was 

alive at the time, and reporting a very painfully broken arm. 

But we don’t know. He may have unbuckled the harness and evaded 
on his own. , ' , ,, 

So, whether that is hard or not, depends on your own interpretation. 

Mr. IIarkin. I am thinking in terms of category. You list Navy 
pilots crashed at sea— you still list them as MIA’s. I see a difference 
between that and the one you just outlined, and I am iust wondering, 
when we are talking about hard cases, I don’t know what we are talk- 
ing about sometimes, because I '-don’t -know how many you are talking 
about, and I think that’s what Mr. Gilman is getting at. 

I can’t, at least, ever seem to get a handle on that. What are the 
hard cases? What you just outlined is kind of a hard case. The man 
talked to you on the radio, that type of thing. 

Dr. Shields. If you would follow this, Mi*. Harkin, in a number of 
other cases, you would find out that what we thought at one time was 
hard may in fact not be hard, because of subsequent occurences. 

This is why I say, we only have a gradation that covers all the space 
and the spectrum. 

For example, the Navy Commander Ronald W. Dodge, who was 
captured in North Vietnam, is a celebrated case and I am not giving 
out anything here. We have a photograph- — - 

The Chairman. The war has been over 3 years now. We have been 

in Hanoi. I just don’t see why— what the secrecy is. 

We have seen the “Hanoi Hilton.” I can’t figure out how we could 
be hurting anyone by just laying the information out. 

Dr. Shield. Well, families have asked, specifically, that we not talk 
about their own individual cases. We have asked if we could bring 
that out, and families have said “no.” 

In other cases, the information we possess would, without question, 
give away our intelligence sources. 

The Chairman. We are not asking you to dp that, just asking for 
some hard cases and figures. 

Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Harkin, would you yield ? 

Mr. IIarkin. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Lloyd. The question I have, the four cases we have, couldn’t we 
discuss those ? There’s no informational outlet that I have read in here 
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which would indicate any great classification. I’m not trying to force 

Dr /S hields, There are a number of cases in which there are no prob- 

1C ZTagafn-Se question of hardness and degree of hardness-we 
have the case of Commander Dodge, whose photograph was punted m 
Paris Match Magazine. He was identified. He was there and captured, 
mefr repatriated.;!!© was n0 ^- 

in caDtivitv. The North Vietnamese have given us no information. 

We would say that is a hard case. We also have the case of the indi- 
vidual wh^^ was on the ground and who said, “I am surim mded by 
enemv soldiers, and I am going to destroy my radio and 111 see you 
later]* Now, that may be hard to you, but in cases that we have seen 
like that the individual did evade, and did in fact return to our c - 

at the time that there was no. question about 

So* what we would have said at one time was a hard without 

any question they would have known about, turned out in fact not to 

1,6 We have only circumstantial evidence. .ThiatVthe P^blem. What 
about an airplane that dives into the ground and is 
soldiers all over the area. Now, whether that s hard oi not would de 
ix-nd on how much of that aircraft was recoverable or how many other 
aircraft impacted in that area and whether there were any remains 

th We°have^ instTnces in which we have recovered identification cards 
or we have seen that the North Vietnamese recovered identafied caids.. 
We would say that they know something definitely and specifically 

about that individual. But in other cases— . ^ . A „ JO 

The Chairman. Maybe, Mr. Harkin, the staff can work up. and we 
can develop some type of classification system and approve it bv the 
committee, and then go back and ask Dr. Shields to comment on it. 

Mr. Harkin. Yes, we seem to begoing around. 

I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

This person is listed as MIA, let’s say declared dead. What happens 

1 °Dia Shields. That file is maintained at the Joint Casualty Resolu- 
tion Center, without regard to status change at all. As far as we are 
concerned, he is a man to be accounted for. Unless we know what hap- 
pened to that individual and we arc satisfied that we dp, we feel an 
accounting is still due, and even if we do know and his remains have 
not been recovered, we still feel that he’s an Object of our search. . 

Mr. Harkin. So just because the status was changed does not mean 
vou don’t keep an active file? , 

Dr. Shields. It makes no difference at all. In .fact, the one member 
of our Joint Casualty Center who was killed was involved in a held 
search, looking for a man declared dead some years earlier. 

Mr. Harkin. Are there, in fact, three files kept? T 
Dr. Shields. There would be the service file, the Joint Casualty 
Resolution’s file. 

Mr. Harkin. Those are the same? 
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Dr. Shields. Essentially, with the difference being the information 
regarding pay status, financial accounts, eligibility for promotion, 
which the Joint Casualty Resolution Center is not interested in. ' 

The Chairman. Mr. Harkin, why don’t you preside, and, I will go 
and vote, and then I will come back and take back over, and then the 
others can go vote. I think it would be easier. 

' Mr. Harkin. All right. Is there a DIA file? . 

Dr. Shields. A DIA file would simply contain intelligence. It would 
be an intelligence file. It would not be exhaustive. That information 
would be passed on and would be put in the two primary files. 

Mr. Harkin. Mr. Lloyd? 

Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. The only question I have 
is— and I think perhaps we ought to clarify; and I gather from you, 
Dr. Shields, that you had agreed with the chairman that we will be 
more definiti veihwhatwe can aridcannotdiscusson this.' _ 

Now, if we need a closed session for that; perhaps that is where 
we ought to go. 

It’s my coinsidered opinion that the experience at the present mo- 
ment is extremely' frustrating, because I am not getting a handle on 
what you are doing, not in any way that I have a good deal to learn 
about it, arid certainly I’m just starting to read your files and be the 
recipient of the information which you are willing to share with us. 

The key factor, of course, is that we really do want to identify 
these people; we really do want to go forward. As the chairman 
said— and I stand four square with him on this, and I’m sure that 
this can adequately be explained — but at the present moment my 
reaction is one of, why can’t we really get into it? What we are doing 
at the present moment is really after the fact. 

I recognize from all that we have been able to discover by the visit 
of the four Members in the immediate Hanoi area, and what we have 
been briefed by staff and by yourself, that I don’t really see that we 
are dealing in an area that any longer, as a result of the termination 
of the war status, as a result of the repatriation of those who were 
prisoners already, and as a result of a change in the attitudes of those 
in Southeast Asia, particularly as to their desires for a more normal 
interface relationship with the United States, et. cetera, that while 
they are not wildly excited about going out and looking for either 
the remains or making discussions or giving— not making, but giving 
information regarding prisoners, whatever might have been in their 
hand, nevertheless, I don’t see the overriding, compelling necessity of 
great secrecy, even though I could perceive where this could be deva- 
stating to individuals who had acted contrary to what Hanoi might 
have perceived her best interests at that time. 

Nevertheless, I think we could probably find an area of more open- 
ness' wherein our investigation we will be more able to create 

Dr. Shields. Let me clarify myself, Mr. Lloyd. I think that I have, 
been misunderstood. I perceive that there has been a misunderstanding. 

We have no problem with you coming in and looking at every one 
of our individual files, acquainting yourself thoroughly with all the 
information about all of these men. You arc exempted from the Pri- 
vacy Act, 

With regard to handing that information to the North Vietnamese 
or the PPG or to. the Pathet Lao or the Cambodians, we have no prob- 
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lem with that whatsoever. We are prepared to do that in an instant, 
go w<5 have no problem with that. 

Jfc EmWho'tatiiemi^ri Wl>o are those bad guys that we ward 
f °Infact if™ou'wilFlMkat the record, ^onwill see that we have 

all, that’s fine. , nr Ann red to let you look at that, 

be in violation of the law. , . io ] at i on 0 f the 

^Thrfs all I’m saying. That’s the crux of everything that I have been 
tr S?L.S In the final analysis, perhaps part of tte^ion-^" 
assuming some ability ^of ™ ai/being held back from 

Perhaps what we need to do, then, , « to beWeen families 

St to themItow;ver, your ^ reluctance prevents ns from 

doing so. Would you give permission ? 

think the Congressman said, now the war is ovei, wny v 

this information. 
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I said, we had no problem with your committee in looking at all this 
information, with passing on to the other side all the information in 
our possession. The only think we don’t want to do is open up every 
man s file for public perusal in the United States. It’s against the law, 
IthiSc thmg ’ and reallysemsno us0 ful purpose, So I am at a loss, 

.The Chairman. It is very evident that we have contradictory and 
illegal laws when we can give information to former enemies, but can’t 

release^it m the United States. I am agreeing with you. 

,. Dl '- Shields. As you said, we may be in violation now, because we 
nave been told that, m the cases of the men who are missing and didn’t 
£ waiver, families may not have a legal right under the law to see 
that file. We are still letting them. see it. 

MpClosicey,. I’d like to go back.and.outline a future course of 

procedure, Mr. Secretary, and as I outline it, maybe get you to sav 
yes, we can do this,” or ‘‘no we cannot.” ■ 

As I listen to your testimony, there are really only two reasons to 
withhold any facts. One is if it would disclose a secret intelligence 
source— and I assume you can flag every file quite easily that might 
show such a source, is that correct ? : J L 


Dr. Shields. Yes; without any question. 

files ’ hmT m “ y ' vouid y° u 
TO " Id ” ot **** 

TW ¥ cGlosoy - But can you flag the few that meet that criteria ? 

■Srt iteffidSSSiSi w whcre the fam% lla8 told you the * 

Dr. Shield. We have many. 

Mr. McClosicey. Many ? 

Dr. Shields. Many. 

0f the 1 ’ 300 ’ how '™>'W you estimate, 
Lp^ r ; o ? H iT 8 ; 1 woul< J. sa y in the vast majority of the cases, we have 

been asked that we not discuss these publicily. 

of fhi fli CCL0SK u EY 'i§° we . 1Ei 2 ht assume then, to start with, that on all 
1,ot t0 be made puMicwitta ‘ «*• 

Dr. Shields. Yes. 

AT/vtvH* M cGl0SKEYi You, on a number of occasions, gave files to the 
North Vietnamese or the PRO. All of those turnoversfuntil this com 
mittec made contact with the Vietnamese, we were either at war or 
iZr e r dllCtlng . ne S?tiati°ns in which both parties were contend- 
111' Shields "a (-“hi' vloIat ‘ ra > ° f agreement. Isn’t that correct? 

b ®« lnnl W of negotiations, \ve had a 
ery amiable relationship and we did go to Hanoi right aftpv fV>p 
signing of the cease fire agreements. We did see the graves of snm P 
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I want to ask you this specific question. With reference to Admiral 
Moorer’s testimony before the House Subcommittee _on Appropria- 
Hons. February 26, 1974, did he not testify to us that the South Viet- 
namese had expanded the area and the population that was under 
their control at the time of the cease-fire, J anuary 27, 1973 f 
Hr. Shields, I would have to go back and answer that for the 
record, because I am not familiar with his testimony. ... y 
Mr. McCloskey. Well, I’m going to ask you to review Admiral 
Moorer’s testimony, because I have read that testimony and it indi- 
cated on a map of Vietnam— South Vietnam— from January 27, 
when the agreement was signed, I think they had control of something 
like 76 percent of the countryside of Vietnam; they expanded their 
control to 82 percent which would have been a violation of the Pans 

peace agreement, as I understood it. — r 

But, if you will review the record and supply some answer for 

th.6 record. 1 . • 

What lam saying is that, during the period of the negotiations, ■. 
from January 1973. until Saigon fdl in April 1975 both sides had 

reason to contend the other was violating the agreement. 

This is the point that I want you to speak to in your answer, as 
to whether or not, to your knowledge, the South Vietnamese violated 
the agreement between January 27, 1973 , and .the precise date is 
July 23, 1973, .which the Vietnamese told us in Hanoi that the talks 

1)1 In^heseJour files that you have given us today, there is no enemy 
order of battle information, there is nothing by which the enemy might 
have any idea as to what units were involved on the dates m question. 

Do you have that information for each of these files? Take the 
marine file,, for example. When this young man was on a patrol _and 
was left behind. Do you have intelligence information connected to 
his file that would indicate what the enemy unit was at that time. 

Dr. Shields. I think in some cases we know which maior enemy 
units were operating in a given area, but oftentimes wo found that 
our forces were encountering local guerrilla units that may not have 
been active; but we should know, yes. , x1 ... 

Mr. McClosicey. That’s mv ouestion. When we go to the North 
Vietnamese now and ask for information on this individual that was 
captured, we ought to be able to tell them that it’s our understanding 
that it was your third battalion and fourth brigade that was operating 
in this area, so they have some way to go back to who their com- 
manding officer was and trace the information. I don’t see that m 
these files. 

Dr. Shields. That’s correct. „ __ , ■ ' 

Mr. McCloskey. Is this a fairlv simnle thing for DOD to.go back 
and take the battalion records of the day and look at their intelligence 
figures? . . ' . , , , 

A s far rs T can recall, everv one of our infantry units kept a record 
of what units they thought they were up against on a given day. 

Dr. Shields. We have already discussed this, and have initiated 
just that kind of search. In my preliminary talks with some of our 
military people on that, they indicated the information would be very 
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tenuous, because of the small unit— for example, long-range recon- 
naissance patrols. :■ 

Mr. McCloskey. Let’s grant it would be tenuous, but I don’t want 
to go to the North Vietnamese and say, “Tell me who this was,” unless 
I can give them some idea of who I thought was in that area. I don’t 
think any of our military people could go back to Danang and tell 
me who was operating on hill 55 southwest of Danang on any given 
date. 

I went to Vietnam, and every time I asked who had been operating 
in that area a year before, they didn’t know. 

Dr. Shields. I am sure that there would be gaps in the record, but 
we are looking at that, and we will certainly make available the in-, 
formation that we turn up. 

- .Mr. McCloskey.. Let. me go -to... the . procedure. _We.are . in. a. position . _ 
now, I think, to turn over files to the North Vietnamese in some order, 
and I think it would be appropriate, for example, if we turned over 
to them first every file in North Vietnam where we had pinpointed the. 
coordinates of a crash site. And. we ought to be able to get to them, 
written in Vietnamese, the coordinates, name of the man, description, 
relative information pertaining to where he was shot down and when, 
and ask them if they can go to that town and give us the town records 
as to what happened to him. 

We have a second set of situations^the infantry contacts where we _ 
ought to be able to research and find out who the tactical units were 
that might be able to give us some information. 

Can we put these 1,300 files in that kind of order so that we can 
tender them as a committee to the Vietnamese in that kind of category ? 

Dr. Shields. Without any question, the committee can categorize 
these cases. 

Mr. McCloskey. You can give us the hundreds of files where ive 
have coordinates in populated areas, the 50 files where you have people 
you only know within 20 miles where they might have gone down? 

Dr. Shields. We certainly have the hard data where we are ab- 
solute.lv convinced they know, and the nebulous where we have a last- 
known location. There’s gradations between. 

These files I mentioned having already been passed on were passed 
exactly on that basis. The easiest kinds of cases we felt we could give 
the. North Vietnamese. 

Mr. McCloskey. Until the committee exacted of Defense this mori- 
torium on changes of status, how many of these remaining 80-odd cases 
were you prepared to recommend that there be a change of status to 
killed in action? 

Dr. Shields. We had never operated on that basis. We never got to 
the point where we had initiated a general review of cases. We 
probably would go on a chronological basis. 

Mr. McCloskey. Just looking at these four cases that you have 
shown me, it seems to me that a reasonable person looking at these 
four, in at least three of them would reach the presumption that the 
individual is dead on the facts that we now have. 

Now, is there some way that you can divide the cases— as you have 
given us four here, presumably at random— into those cases where the 
person is presumptively dead, and our committee can examine those 
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ith<mtanym« rel n. 

is that correct? 

Dr. Shields. That s correct.^ g now that there has been an ex- 

ii -a a-* 

think ffv.d he taking about vi, 
have TCry fow 

cases in which we a b ou ^V r ^^^^ 0 ^' fiS ttl i v e. We have the 
Vow was captured. We have 

his photograph in captivity. wrote a letter home and the 

captivity. In the other cases, we ^ ft | 30ut f iar( , cases where we 
formation about remains, but if questions about him- being 

These are three of four cases we are talking about. 

Mr. McCloskey. I appreciate that. 

“fhTciiAiBMAX Take North Vietnam, then. Less than 20 cases in 

SrpSMhan 8ve ; i« : 
don’t know. _ , ., When we got to Hanoi, 
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tivity, less than five that did not come out in 1973, when the other 
prisoners were released? 

Dr. Shields. In North Vietnam. We can give you specific figures on 
that. But I. would say, off the top of my head, that we are talking prob- 
ably about two or three. 

The Chairman. OK. Can I go ahead, Mr. McCloskey? I’m on target 
here right now. 

Mr. McCloskey. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In Laos? . 

Dr. Shields. In Laos,! think we are talking about one man that we 
know for sure. Another man where the evidence was— two men; one 
was a civilian, but we heard some negative information on him later. 

One man, an Air Force officer, who was captured. 

The Chairman. Less than five in Laos, too ? 

Dr. Shields. Yes. — — - — — :-v 

The Chairman. South Vietnam, just a handful again. Just a hand- 
fu again. 

The Chairman. Cambodia? 

Dr. Shields. Probably some civilians, journalists in Cambodia, and 
again a handful at most, in which we have not had subsequent infor- 
mation that they died. 

The Chairman. Mr. McCloskey? 

Mr. McCloskey. Mr. Chairman, this is really a question as to pro- 
cedure. If I have the testimony correct, from the files that have been 
given us today, perhaps 800 were recommended change of status to 
presumptive finding of death on the facts that are before you. Am i 
correct? 

Dr. Shields. That would depend on the results of the review. We 
have always said that each man’s case is reviewed on an individual 
basis. 

Mr. McCloskey. But do you see any problem? I’m just talking 
about this committee as a court of last resort to guarantee equity in 
these final decisions. Do you see any problem in making that review 
at the present time, to be prepared with your recommendations, and 
in those cases where individual families contest the validity of this 
decision, that the matter be referred to this committee tor final 
decision? 

Dr. Shields. Mr. Chairman, by law, it can only be referred to the 
Service Secretary. The committee would only be able to recommend 
and give its views. By law, by statute, the Service Secretary is the 
one individual who has the authority to make that change. 

Mir. McCloskey. We have asked you to defer any such changes until 
after we make our report. That is the status of it at the present time? 

Dr. Shields. That’s correct. Except When family members write and 
request a review, or when we receive new information that indicates 
that a man is dead— recovery of the remains, for example. 

Mr. McCloskey. Could I go out of order, Mr. Chairman, and ask a 
question of the director of the League of Families, at this point ? 

The Chairman. Is there any objection? 

Mr. Gilman. No. 

Mr. McCloskey. Colonel Hopper, do you have any idea of how 
many families or relatives might contest a presumptive finding of 
death at the present time? 
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Polonel Hopper. No, I can’t give you a definitive answer on that. 

Mr McCloskey. There are more than 30 or so cases? 

Colonel Hopper. That would contest it? I would say there would be 

» A majority of the 832 would contest the presump- 

tive finding?^^ ^ . 

Dr ^Shields^ Some, I might add, would contest it retroactively, if 
rtivfln' an opportunity; where a change has already been made. ■ 

® Mr. McCloskey. That goes back to the 1,400, rather than the 832. 
Dr’ Shields. That’s correct. , _ , , , 

Mr Gilman. Where in the file do you indicate that efforts have been 
made’m turning the information over to the Vietnamese? Do you indi- 
cate that in these files? . . •••' • . . ; 

Dr Shields. We make notice of that. - - v ,~ - --w.. u - 

Do we have that in the Service files, or is that in the joint casualty 

^Colonel Gratch. We annotate our case files when they have been 
turned over, make a notation on the case file that this information has 

^ e Mrf GiLMAN^Will you supply us with a listing of the cases? Can 
you indicate to us whether that file has been turned over and on what 
occasion it was turned over ? • ■ , ■ 

Dr. Shields. Yes; and I would stress again, you have been given 
basic data, which Mr. MacDonald has already, with regard to every 

individual in whom we are interested. • , 

Mr. Gilman. Does that basic data indicate when the case was turned 

over to the Vietnamese? . „v „. oon 

Dr. Shields. Well, only, on one occasion would they all have been 

passed over; that would have been June 13, 1974. 

Mr. Gilman. You said earlier that— 

Dr. Shields. There were some earlier than that. 

Mr. Gilman. And then an elaboration ? 

Dr. Shields. That’s correct. 

Mr. Gilman. Could we have that detail ? 

Dr. Shields. We can provide it for you. 

Dr’ Shield] Wehave not done so yet, but we certainly have that 
information, which we can provide without any trouble. , . 

Mr. Gilman. In the past, when we turned oyer files, was the miorma 

tion in the Vietnamese language? 

Mr. Hilman. Nhw, you say you have ascertained from the intel- 
ligence agencies, or made requests of them, of all information that 

^ h Dr h SmELDs! Mwiy, many times. We have reviewed each iru^idual 
case many times to make sure that we do have all the information. 

m Setimcs— and this has caused us a p«,blem-somrt.mes ™ 
have put in a file a nebulous report of unconfirmed authenticity or 
validity, which may, or may not, apply to that case, simply m the 

1 Retained In committee flies. 
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hopes that we will receive something subsecjaefltly which will validate 
... that intelligence report. - .... . 

Family members, in looking through their records, will see that, 
and will receive the erroneous impression that it pertains to that man, 
when in fact it may not. 

Mr. Gilman. How recently have you made a request for a round-up 
from the intelligence agencies! 

Dr. Shields. I have a personal briefing in my office virtually every 
week, in which we go over all current intelligence information and 
even rehashing of old cases in which a case will be reevaluated. 

. And that is done virtually, as I say, every week. 

Mr. Gilman. Prior to your submitting to us this full list, could you 
make a final request of these intelligence agencies to see that we have 
all of their current information ? . . . . .... 

I) r. Shields. Yes, we will. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Guyer? 

Mr. Guyer. This will probably be repetitive, because I missed most 
of Mr. Gilman’s comments, but I was wondering, too, whether we 
might have in our possession as a committee a compendium or capsule 
of all information on those unaccounted for, with any statistics you 
have — wo don’t care about all the letters back and forth, but the 
statistics as to day, time, and place of personnel last seen, and hope- 
fully that wo have access then to that country, that wo can go in there 
and view their records. - 

I think their records are as important to us as the crew crash sites. 

If we can establish the individuals and the places and circumstances, 

I think we can have a checkoff with some degree of accuracy that we are 
getting someplace. Also arriving at some figures that will be helpful to 
us, ancl that shouldn’t be too hard to do, with the number that we are 
talking about. . 

( Dr. Shields. Well, ultimately you would be talking about over 2,500 
individuals, so the files you would present would be very large. 

We never passed on total files in cases, other than a small number at 
a time, because we did not want to overwhelm the North Vietnamese or 
the PEG with information, simply saying, “Here, take it.” 

Mr. Guyer. I think you can simply put on one or two type-written 
pages a complete resume that would serve our purpose and be sufficient 
to make some kind of a spot check. One that would help us arrive at 
some reliable conclusions.. 

Dr. Shields. We can give you the copies similar to those we turned 
over that had that information on it, that the North Vietnamese and 
their allies, already have. 

Mr. McCloskey. I’d like to just add to that: On the cases of. the in- 
fantry units* if you can go back to the unit of the day in question, find 
out who they thought the enemy was that they were up against, so we 
can add that. 

J) r. Shields. We. have already initiated that* and hopefully it will ; 
turn up some information. 

The Chairman. Will you further explain your statement on page 
f) that is of interest to the committee? That, as I understand it, in 
World War II, less than 22 percent of the total casualties were not 
recovered, and then also that same figure held in Korea. Because of 
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the improved research and recovery, that it was only 4.3 percent im 

^'nT^HmLD^Mr. Chairman, it was not oniy because of the improved, 
overy efforts. It was certainly in part because of that, but it was also/ 
wause of the nature of the conflict. . ... , . . . „ . 

D6 We did not have large scale infantry actions m which divisions: 
opposed divisions and m which case large numbers of men, as in 
World War II, became missing. § . 

v We had small unit actions, as m the cases you have before you. 
Ajrain, these cases are typical in every way, in which a long range re- 
connaissance patrol of 4 or 5 men— not more than 10— would be en- 

gft So d it waTbecause of the helicopters, for exampfe, which were able 
fn cover long distances quickly arid g ive us the mobility to bring out 
the remains and put in people quicldy to search for the missing, that we 
were able to come up with a very small number of cases. 

And it is precisely because of this, again, that we are dealing now 
with the most difficult cases of all. The easy cases have been resolved, in 

large part. . . - 

And that is why, when we talk about categorization, a review or 
individual cases, I think will bear me out, that it is very difficult to say 
yes, this is hard, they know or, no, they don’t know. Each case is an 

^ThatTounds trite, I know, but as you go through these cases, you 
will find out that is in fact exactly right. No two cases virtually are 

ld The C ciiAiRMAN. Of the 22 percent that were not recovered in World 
War II, how many have, came back or walked out ? And the same thing 
applies— my question— to the Korean war. , „ 

Dr. Shields. This 22 percent figure represents the current figure. 
Those who are listed as dead from World War II and from Korea, but 
who have never been recovered and about whom we have heard nothing. 

The Chairman. Have any of them come out of Korea? 1 11 put it like 
that. 

Th^CiiAiRMAN. Do we have any hard information that there could 
be any Americans alive in North.Korea? I ask it to relate to the situ- 
ation in Southeast Asia. . v . 

Dr. Shields. We do not have any information that woiild indicate 

that any men now are alive in North Korea who were captured during 
the Korean war, but there were individuals , who, after the Korean 
. war, just as after the Vietnam conflict, should have been accounted 

^The^CiMiRMAN. Biit we have not had any hard information that 
there are any Americans alive in North Korea? 

Dr. Shields. No. , 

The Chairman. Would that come under your jurisdiction i 
Dr. Shields. It would certainly come into, my office, without any 

question, and I would be aware of that. _ „ 

The Chairman. Do you have any more questions, Mr. GuycH 
Mr. Guyer. I have a relevant question, Mr. Chairman. That is, 
rather than asking what the figure was to bring it up to date, was there 
any improvement in that figure, over a 5-year period, where you could 



'have had 35 percent unaccounted for and you got it down to this? 
Would that be a fair statement ? . : i- - : / T 

Dr. Shields. I think that the figures probably remained much the 
same throughout the conflict. I think you will find the differences 
are in geographical locations. The percentage of recoveries in Laos 
was much higher than the percentages of recoveries in North Viet- 
nam because it was closer to our lines of communication, less densely 
populated. We just had a better chance of effecting a recovery there 
than we did in North Vietnam. 

The Chairman. You mentioned there were some doctors here with 
your team today. What information might they have for the 

■committee? / •, • 

Maybe, since they are here, we might ask them about survival possi- 
bilities following an aircraft crash and/or capture. _V ■ _ _ J 

Dr. Shields. In the Army case, for example,, there is a description 
of the wounds suffered by the man who became missing. It indicates 
a very severe wound to the neck, which to the layman, might have 
indicated death. I think* that has relevance to Mr. McCloskey’s point. 

With regard to the photograph in the Air Force case, some indi- 
viduals who are untutored in the medical care area would look at that 
and say, certainly, that man is dead. But on the battlefield, it’s very 
difficult for the layman, and even for the trained medical technician 
or physician, to make that assessment. 

And we thought that you might have some questions, for example, 
looking at this photograph. We have gone to the doctors in the Air 
Force case and said : “Can you give us a medical assessment based on 
those photographs as to whether that man might be alive or dead,” and 
the doctors can give us inf ormation on that. 

And we thought that you might find that helpful and might want 
to pose some questions to the doctors on that basis. 

This is Colonel Robinson who is our key doctor— physician in this 
area, and supported our efforts in this area also with regard to re- 
turned prisoners. 

The Chairman. Well, give us any information you have on these 
pictures. . 

Dr. Robinson. The resolution of the photograph is not very good 
as you can see on the picture. All one can say medically is that he has 
sustained considerable trauma, looks like the right eye is quite swollen, 
possibly had a facial or skull fracture. If you notice the legs are 
partially submerged in what apparently is a rice paddy. One cannot 
draw any real conclusion as to whether this individual is alive at this 
particular moment or not. It’s impossible to say positively that he is 
dead. 

The Chairman. Well, what I see of the picture as a layman, it’s 
possible that if he is alive, he is — - 

Dr. Robinson. In extremis. 

The Chairman. In extremis and in shock, and probably did die. Is 
that correct? ■ 

Dr. Robinson. Quite likely. Yes, sir. 

The - Chairman. What about the medical treatment of these men by 
the enemy, in North Vietnam, South Vietnam, and Laos ? 

Dr. Robinson. I would defer that to Captain Vohden who actually 
had a serious wound in North Vietnam. 


Mr. Gilman. Mr. Chairman, may I direct a quwtion to thedoctor? 

Wfl have often heard the allegation that only the men, all the men 
that came out were in good physical condition and how do we account 
for that, that most of the prisoners came out in fairly good condition ? 
What happened to the ones who were not in such good condition? . 

Dr Robinson. Individuals seriously wounded did not make it. 
rrw’s true. We can give you some pretty good reasons why the lncti- 
Jiduals in the North came out amazingly well as opposed to previous 
conflicts. We were dealing with a different type population— college 
ff rads that went into combat in extremely good physical condition. Air 
force and Navy pilots, highly motivated, career motivated in exc client 
Physical condition prior to being inserted into combat. That is the 
principal reason why these individuals fared better than previous 

pr Now r the individual in the South had much more sevqre treatment. 
More exposure to gastrointestinal diseases and: then diets were cer- 
tainly inferior. The diets were grossly lacking m protein; They d£. 
veloped many more problems than the prisoners that were kept in 


Captain Vohden. Ray Vohden, Captain, shot down in North Viet- 
nam m April of 1965. As far as the medical treatment is concerned, 1 
would say it varied considerably from year to year and with indi- 
viduals In my case I was given medical treatment. Whether it s good 
or bad, it’s difficult to evaluate. After 1 month they cut a piece.of bone 
out of my leg and they put my leg in a cast. My leg stayed in a cast 
for 18 months. After the cast was taken off Iwalked on crutches for 
the rest of the time. There are other individuals who had broken arms 
and so on that have lost bone out of the arm and I would say those 
that were injured the worst and that came back home were shot down 

* n There is one other individual who was shot down in 1968 who lost 

his arm or part of his arm since he came home. , _ 

I think— again, these are my personal opinions right now. I tninK 
maybe in 1966, 1967, and parts of 1968, when the war was very, very 
hectic over there, I think there are probably a number of individuals 
who had injuries as severe as mine and others who had injuries in tne 

earlier part of the war that never made it. . , a 

The Chairman. You are saying the medical service was not good 
in those years and it improved in the 1970’s? . > . 

Captain Vohden. Well, all I am saying is that m 1965, they dian t 
have many prisoners and they were able to give me some penicillin. 
I received penicillin for the first 10 days I was there, probably < saved 
my life. I think if a man was shot down in 1967 who had an injury 
as bad as mine he probably didn’t get penicillin because at the time 
the bombing was very intense, they didn’t even have penicillin tor 
their own people. 

The Chairman. I had it just the reverse then. 

Mr. Gilman? Anybody want to ask anything? . . 

Mr. Gilman. Yes. Captain, while you were m captivity were there 
any more prisoners who died in your prison area? 

Captain Vohden. Were there prisoners who died? 

Mr. Gilman. Yes. 

rinr\fo?TV VrtTTTYP.W' YfiS. fil" 




Mr. Gilman. Were all. of those as far as you know reported to our 


^C^ptain Y widen. As far as I tooraH °f the P” sone S 5 
actually in the prison system were either returned, or then bodies 
were returned, or they were reported as died in captivity. ^ , 

Mr. Gilman. While you were m captivity jou didnt learn of any 
other prisoners at all that were not reported back to our. people f 

Chairman. 1 haven’t 

been up but I do have one question while you are being land to me 
One question. And that is : I am persistent. I rushed out of here after 
my question and as I say my thought processes ^ e , s t^5^ a ^7 
of the disclosure of information. Has vdiatT have suggested about 
contacting families A and B been done;? Or have you cpnsideied 
doing it? Or in the final analysis would you consider doing it < , 

Dr. Shields. I would think that we would have no trouble doing it. 
The request has never been made so far as I know. The only cases 
where one family member wanted to know about the case oranothei 
and what was iii the file of another would be m the case where they 
were crew members and the circumstances were the same. . . ' 

Mr. Llotd. No, I am sorry, Doctor. I am going back to the situa- 
tion where you told me that information coiild not be given out be- 
cause families said no, we do not want that information released, and 
it pertains or bears on another family’s case, and all I am saying is, 
coming back to the question, and you have answered the question, no, 
you haven’t done that, and I gather that your answer is, > yes, you 
would consider doing that. And so I think that ought to be instituted 
or inaugurated such that these individuals where we have family re- 
quests and if the impediment of the release of certain specific informa- 
tion is another family’s request or within families — I can see where a 
man is married and he signs a release form as far as his wife is con- 
cerned but doesn’t sign a release form as far as his father and mother 
is concerned, that that information ought to be made available. 

Dr. Shields. Mr. Lloyd let me go back to the beginning here. If you 
are talking about family members of the individual, parents are given 
that information. 

Mr. Lloyd. OK. 

Dr. Shields. And wives as well. 

Mr. Llotd. OK. I really am more interested m the one where a fam- 
ily has said with regard to a missing in action, I do not want the in- 
formation released. Yet that information if released would at least 
give more information to another family. That is the situation that I 
am really — and that was what I thought you had identified for me 
earlier. 

Dr. Shields. Then I must have misled you. .Because any time any 
information is pertinent to more than one family that information is 
given to all the families and would be put in each individual file. In- 
formation that would bear on a specific individual case would be in 
that file. . 

Mr. Llotd. Back to my individual question. I don’t understand what 
the holdup is of release' of information. Because if the enemy knows, 
and you told me it had been released as far as the enemy is concerned, 
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„ nd ;£ you know and it’s available to ns, why then can't everyone 

k're^HiELDS Well, first of all, there is a law, the Privacy Act which 
D n,dSTfrom doing that. Even if there weren’t a Privacy Act, 
precludes us irom aomg t specific case. There was a 

W.V h» was captured 
ca a ™ never hlard anything more about him. Some family members 
a ”.nfTo Te his case as an example of men who wereeaptured but not 
" turned and to publicize this across the country. The family of the 

gf what would be gained by opening these files up and giving them 

'^OnStbasia'S'fliere ^hi^ralation, and you maysay all the facts 
u™£frdS,K.ey feel that if they couldlook at other charts 

nr other files, that they could assure themselves that such was indeed 
the cL. If I were in that position and it was my son, I w »>' ld 
I 1 fW that is the stand I would like to take and not to the 

because of their unique involvement, because of husbands, sons, et 
, 1 t nvn o nv inrr ■whv can’t we somehow open this information 

Snstto the families g Not all the world, I am not trying to do that, but 
hist to these families; and not even for publication but to these fami- 
lies! So that I believe you 100 percent. I V not but it^ 

• and if I were that emotionally involved, which I am not, but if I 

were, I thirtkl might want that kind of a revelation. 

T)?. 3 ’ ShIeld^ W elllll^Ottinger spoke, to that point earlier and 
said could we, as their representatives, for example, review all of this 
information. I pointed out that that has been done throughthecourse 
of the^ conflict by a number of Representatives and Senators. We have 

^The'f amily ntemb&ra^ave reviewed'.their- ownfiles, all the pertinent 

information 3 which we have. I am not sure what else we can open 

ud to them. We have over 1 million documents and it would 1 be > very 
difficult for us to put these people in a room and say look at any ol 
these youwant. My problem,' of ‘conn*, is how to assure there families 
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in^a way that would be consistent with their interests, that would 

Mr. Lloyd. Let me interrupt you. 

Dr. Shields. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. I appreciate what you are saying but as I understand 
it, and I may also not have been empathetic in addition, I don’t know, 
but I think that the people of the United States, not only with regard to 
this very specific area, but with regard to the total broad spectrum of 
bureaucratic government, at the present moment don’t have the faith 
that they had, say, 10, 15, 20 years ago, and I am not saying that you 
have done— in no way am I casting aspersions— but what I am say- 
ing is why can’t we bring some of these families in with releases, et 
cetera; such that at least some of the people can start looking at, if 
there is a million files. And if there is a wife or mother or father who 
says to me, it’s important enough that I have to look through the 
million files, I for one find no fault with that, and I think we ought 
to provide the mechanisms that, if they wish to put in that kind 
of time, they are afforded that opportunity. 

I find no fault with it and I think that it will do a great deal to 
relieve the frustrations and tensions even though I know, and I am 
betting you they are not going to find anything that you are not going 
to tell them. That they have the opportunity to do it themselves I 
think is critically important to the situation, and that is what I am 
trying to achieve. 

.•? r, *® HIEL P 8, 1 appreciate very much your objective. The Freedom 
or information Act, of course, achieves exactly what you are suggest- 
m ^ es ^ ave wr ^en under the Freedom of Information Act 
and they haye had access to documents. They can do that many times. 
I hese families have open access to these service casualty officers any- 
time they want. to their own records, to my office. We have gotten 
them such details as a man’s intelligence reports. But I think adminis- 
tratively to turn them loose in our files would be impossible to do — 
from an administrative standpoint. 

Mr. Lloyd. I am sorry. Why is it impossible? 

Dr. Shields. Because we have files m Thailand, we have files in my 
otlice, we haye files in the prisoner of war and missing in action task 
xoice over 1 million documents. Now I don’t know any organiza- 
tion anywhere that would let someone in a room with 1 million U.S. 
d0 ,°r e T nts ? ia : ve y° ur fill) please go your way. 
wAll T 5 1S 18 ma Z^ e ^ here y° u and 1 di ff er in concepts. I may 

Zrvipl n,ff h 5 re< ^ y °2 r afctlt ^ de , s ? me y ears a S° when I too was in the 
nmmS. ' Ut having been out of the service, and having dealt with the 
amorphous mass called the general public, I find that if you give them 
SlfL 8 ar i e reasona nl e ) that somehow they have a capacity to 
fni Of P ; ce . at the right time. I really feel at this point that 

WWthatweneedtod 0 , one of the things this wfiole com- 
■'iwItS ' f y j u wou , ld ’ 18 to be a conscience on the part of this 
^^L h i lch w deed 7v aC T h T °- f u , s 2 ltfcin g U P here represents a half- 
million people. We are the United States only because they have so 
appomted us and, as such, I think we have an obligation to that United 
States to say, indeed, we have laid to rest probably one of the most 
infamous wars the United States has ever been in. That is part of what 
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nV6 trying to do right here, and I think at the present moment, 

J e . a Jh I appreciate the problems that vou face, if indeed it s amatter 
of°money) tune, or a million files, I think we ought to provide.that. 

°P|vhlt w? have arrived at is the true point of departure where you 

"ThetomS. Let me make one comment. Why don’t we continue 
fJabout T more minutes and then we would like to go into executive 

“SrSHiELDS. This would invol ve Brat of mil opening up personnel 
sies which, again, we are restricted by law from doing. 

Mr Lloyd. We can solve that. , , 

Dr Shields. I don’t believe you can, sir, unless you pass a law mak- 
in^them’PubUc, because X know, ^for.-a fact). } th(?rei.Are families wfi?' :_: . : 
would noHolerate for one instant other families going through per- 

" na l files. We have already experienced-maybe your constituents- 
® Jo would not approve of us giving you their address.So we have 
done that and we have told families that we will guard their privacy 
even before the Privacy Act. In addition to that, I just see this asun 
administratively impossible thing to do, to keep files and make them 

aV We h^hoped that you? committee would do this in an orderly way- 
and your committee would be able to reassure those family members. 

:: 

t °Dr! S SHn!tDs n i anf sure!” wecoult give them a million files, mid if 
they found nothing, most would come back and say you are holding 

b Mr. Lloyd. I agree with that. That is really what this is allabout 
Perhaps I demonstrated naivete in addressing myself to this, but this 
is what this is really all about. I am not convinced in my own mind 
that perhaps any of these people are alive any more or an y. of ™ 
eople are available, and I don’t kknow about that. I. would tend to 
elieve that they are not. The point I make, is I want 
in the minds of these people, and m the minds of the_public of the 
United States, that we really have turned^ very stone. We > have .to » re- 
member one thing, bureaucratically no matter how impossible this task 
may seem, we involved ourselves in that conflict, and the lives and 

fortunes and futures of individuals, and that is what we are dealing 

With. • T1 ■ - :■ ./.: 

Ur. Shields. Mr. Lloyd _ 0 

The Chairman. I have to interrupt here. Mr. Guyer? 

Mr. Guyer. I don’t want to disagree with either of you.. T think 
that for the sake of our committee— we are getting into a labyrinth of 
voluminous information. That is not our answer. I don t think the 
answers will be found in your records at all. They are on the other 
side, in Southeast Asia. 

Ur. Shields. That is whatl was going to say. ^ ,. ,, 

Mr Guyer. The sooner we get into their files and locations the 
better. I am not happy when someone says we have looked and this is 

all we know. I don’t believe they have told us the whole trut . 
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Dr. Shields. The family members will not be reassured until units 
have been on the ground m these areas looking for our men, until we 
can say we have grave registration teams out and this is what we 
ioimd. Anythmg short of that will not satisfy these families. 

Mr. Gilman. We have made requests of China. Laos, and Vietnam. 
Have we made any requests of the Soviet Union for information ? 
l ii> buiELDS * We have asked the Soviet Union- to intercede in our 


behalf WUVJlC5U uitum to intercede in our 

infwmSionT N ‘ HaV ® We re ^ uested the Soviet Union if they had 

information^ 8, haV ° nofc asked them specifically if they had 

Mr. Gilman. Can we make a formal request of that nature ? 

Hr. bHiELDs. I am sure we could— that Mr. Sieverts could answer 
P recis ®ty but Tam sure we MdTnaM^^ 

: 1 wouId likett 
The Chairman. Mr. Sieverts is here. 

Mr ' Chairman . Mr. Gilman, 
that m addition to what Dr. Shields has referred to, which is the 

S 6 K C rr on w hich we have asked ^fche Soviets to intercede 
J d V? ort J Vietnam and with North Vietnam’s allies in Indochina 
IL Wb 60 ’'-?? have alsoasked specifically about other kinds of 
cases ot US. military personnel lost in or in the vicinity of the Soviet 
HoS l ldtl ng those two together we have what amounts to re- 
peated requests to tlie Soviets for information on Americans missing 
°°y i . et Union. So I don’t think there is a need to 
fnlJr if 1 Jhe additional formality, which is all it would be, of saying 
specifically to the Russians, well, in addition to all our other requests! 
aoyoiilmve lnformationon men missing inlndochina. 

Mr. Gilman. Would that create any problem to make such a formal 
request? 

Mr. Sieverts. No ; it would be. merely a formality coming on top of 
a great many efforts we have already made with the Soviets on this 
subject. 

_Mr. Gilman. I can’t help thinking we pursued the avenue with. Red 
Unna for a long period of time and received no response and finally 
then .did. I would be willing that we make such a request once again 
and I would urge the State Department to make a formal request on 
our behalf. 1 

■ ■ Sieverts. We have made the request, as in the case of China, for 
the cases of men lost in or near the Soviet Union. The request was 
- recently renewed, within the past month, concerning, cases going back 
many .years, of men lost, over the Soviet Union. Similarly, requests 
were made jn China. As in the case of China we asked the Russians 
it they could intervene with North Vietnam, and in both cases we have 
ha ( i similar answers, that the United States would have to talk with 
the North Vietnamese directly on that question. 

The Chairman. Dr. Shields, on behalf of the committee, I would 
bke to thank you and the other personnel that have been working in 
this field for a good while, the military personnel. I know vou and 
the other persons are totally dedicated to trying to write the final 
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chapter on Vietnam, which is the missing in action. And I know some- 
times you probablyget frustrated with the problems you have in your 
.job but you have been dedicated and I would like to also say that 
applies to the military personnel over in the Defense Department who 
l/ave been in this field for a number of years. 

ft is tough, it is not rewarding, and I for one appreciate it, and the 
committee does, and we will work with you in any way we can and 
appreciate very much you being here today and testifying before the 
committee. You have been helpful. 

Unless there are other comments from the members, we will go into 
executive session for just a few minutes. 

[The hearing was adjourned for executive session at 5:25 p.m.] 
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House of Representatives, 
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Persons in Southeast Asia, 


Waski/ngton^ u.O. 
ThA Select Committee met at 2:45 p.m., pirauant to call, in rooni 
%% otto Capitol; the Honorable Gillespie V. Montgomery, chmr- 


•iSS TCfinnv Drofessional staff assistant; Dr. Job Dittberner, piu 
?Salstaff y ’as P sistant; and Jeanne Shirkey, admmistrative assistant. 
fe The cIaiRmIn. The House Select Committee on Missing Persons 

Angub MacDonald/ staff director, and the first witness will be Adm. 

^ you taking your time m coming before to 

‘Two 'all know, he is a distinguished naval .officer serving ourffag 
for 40 vearsrhe served in batt&hip, snbmarine, amphibious forces, 
S also on international staffs. I recall hearing him speak. of being a 
^ional lSn from to Defense Department, so he is very ia- 

“rmstoyon’U understand members coming.in and out; however, 

we “e fortunate that the House is not m ,~ ^to uTNaval 
Admiral McCain served as Commander m Cluei joi the U .1 5, . ™ai 
Forces in Europe as his next to last assignment ; with .the Department. 

From 1968 to 1972, 4 years, a crucial period of the American in- 
vofZto in Southeast La,’ Admiral JrfMn.W. Commander m 
Chief of the Pacific befcterknown as CINPAC. • th role . 

During this period as Commander m Chief, he had another roie, 
he was an MIA, missing in action, Parent. ■ _ ho , down over 

fir 51 /2 years. Admiral 

i TOftffrnnliical data appears on p. 460, . JKK 
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McCain conies from a- very distinguished military family. His uncle 
and great uncle served in the Army and reached the rank of general, 
His father was an admiral serving in World War II and his son, the 
third generation of McCains is on active duty at this time as a naval 
flyer* 

Admiral McCain, it: is an honor to have you testify before this select 
committee today and we would like for you to make any comments 
that you woud like pertaining to the Americans classified as. prisoners 
of war or MIA’s. 

STATEMENT OP ADM. JOHN S. McCAIN, JR., U.S. NAVY (RETIRED), 
FORMER COMMANDER IN CHIEF, PACIFIC 

Admiral McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I deeply appreciate the honor of appearing before this committee. 
I would like to expand on your statement regarding my son. 

My son, John, was a prisoner of war for 5y 2 years; 2 of the 5% years 
that lie was prisoner of war were spent in solitary confinement. 

He comes from what has now become a famous group that is known 
as the “Hanoi Hilton.” I don’t have to tell you that Johnny, along 
with many other POW’s have some very strong opinions on the subject 
that you’re about to embark on. It’s a very fine thing this committee 
has taken on its shoulders, the responsibility of clearing the books as 
far as the missing in action are concerned. There comes a time when 
this must be done. 

• Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that you have to be very 
careful not to impinge upon the rights or the missing in action families. 
This, as you can well understand, could affect the monetary emolu- 
ments and other benefits the Government pays them. 

I was Commander in Chief of the Pacific from July of 1968 to 
August of 1972. During that period of time the major portion Of the 
battle in Vietnam took place. 

One of our greatest concerns at that time was these 1,051,000 young 
men who might fall into enemy hands and then become prisoners of 
war or become missing in action. 

I want to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that every morning in the office 
of the Commander in Chief of the Pacific we discussed this subject of 
tlio missing in action. It is a subject which is most difficult to under- 
stand and resolve. 

During this time, from 1964 to 1970, General Wheeler was chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. From 1970 to 1974, the chairman was 
Admiral Moorer. Commander of the U.S. Military Assistance Com- 
mand Vietnam— COMUS MACV— was General Westmoreland from 
1964 to 1968. General Abrams moved in, and from 1968 to 1972 Gen- 
eral Abrams was the primary commander in that area. 

The question of the missing in action is difficult to resolve except in 
one essence. I want to emphasize and reemphasize this: The North 
Vietnamese did not live up to their obligations in accordance with 
the Paris Peace Accords. The United States, and presumably the 
North Vietnamese, were prepared to send teams into these various 
crash sites and other sites in which our own armed forces were shot 
down, or in some other fashion disappeared from action. 
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free world, to send people to the sites from which these three 
bodies came. Furthermore” this particular problem has never been 

really resolved. ^ t j s that we cannot lose 

those missing in is siniple proof of tlie fact ' . 

i tegarafes oiwhere it it ; 

a.numte of missing » action. -B iis b one of tl.c sad Inch. 

judgment o/you distinguished gentlemen on this committee to make 

I would life to answer any questions that anybody 
nn the committee might wish to ask. • ■ . 

responsibility for 

all Southeast Asia as far as American forces were concerne , 
that included Laos and Cambodia. 

word, it was quite a job. 

IdwSSl main mission in this committee is to fed ont 

SifiS," iSiSiS. Wp r+*‘*i>* “ 

prisoners? „ < eel i n os are this, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
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must not be lost sight of. Anytime that you take a man who is missing 
in action and declare him; dead, you’ve got to remember that the 
families of these missing in action people do draw certain rights and 
benefits from the Government of the United States as long as it is 
presumed that these men are alive. I think this is an important factor 
in this whole problem that we are facing. 

The Chairman. Do you think the status should be changed and 
classify them all as presumed killed in action? 

Admiral McCain. No; I don’t. I didn’t mean to talk so quickly. I 
don’t mean that. . 

I mean where some legislative body in the United States, or some 
judicial body, says that these people are dead, great care has to be 
taken. The families that are living back here in the United States lose 
the rights and the benefits that they would otherwise derive were they 
alive. ••—r--. V-- - -- r - 

Have I made myself clear on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. I’ll let Other members further prod into that. 

Going back to my original question, do you think any Americans are 
alive in Southeast Asia based on the experience you’ve had with in- 
telligence from Southeast Asia? 

Admiral McCain. Yes ; I understand what you mean on that. That’s 
a hard question to answer. I’ve been mulling over the answer to that 
question while you’ve been talking. As a matter of fact, I think there 
is no question about it that there are some who are still alive in South- 
east Asia. 

Now what status they’re in, living there or not, I don’t know. I 
haven’t the slightest idea. 

The Chairman. Is this a large number ? 

Admiral McCain. No ; small numbers. 

The Chairman. How many? 

Missing in action or deserters or what ? 

Admiral McCain. They could be. 

They could be deserters ; they could be those who have been taken 
over by the enemy and given other means of livelihood so to speak, 
and coerced to join the North Vietnamese or Vietcong communities. 

The Chairman. They could have been taken as prisoners and then 
brainwashed, so to speak, to the point they would work with and co- 
operate with the North Vietnamese or Vietcong ? 

Admiral McCain. To some degree, yes. 

I think that pressures could be brought to bear on them in South 
Vietnam that they might— well, I don’t mean that. 

I am thinking in terms of South Vietnam ; I also keep thinking 
in terms of North Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, in that area. It is con- 
ceivable that those governments might take these men— put them in 
work camps— and put them in some capacity where presumably they 
believe they are doing something of profit for that particular country. 

It’s my own personal conviction that if we have any missing in 
action over there, they’re very, very few. When I say very few, I mean 
maybe 20 or 30. Something of that sort. 

The Chairman. In all Southeast Asia? 

I would hope we would not give the families false hopes that there 
are large numbers. 
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.. if they are alive, of course I want you to tell it like it is, which you 
will, but I would certainl y no t want the record to show that you 
thought that there were large numbers if this is not your true opinion. 
Admiral McCain. I do not think that, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Admiral McCain. I think it would be a small number found alive 
under the best of conditions, if there is such a thing, working for 

^Twould think there would be a very small number, indeed. 

Mr. Ottinoer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr! Ottinoer. Do you have any evidence at all that there is anybody 

^Admiral McCain. No. Congressman Ottinger, the most difficult 

pi*bp6sition in that section of the world is to get intelligence and know - 

what’s going on. There are jungles, rivers, all sorts of things. The 
hardest job I know of is getting what one might call accurate mtelli- 

° e Mr. Ottinoer. Ve^ would dearly love to be able to find that there 

were still some people alive. 

Admiral McCain. I agree with you, thoroughly. 

Mr. Ottinoer. If we had any evidence of that nature, we d pursue 
it fight down to the last iota, and I just wondered whether you had 
any information in that regard. . 

Admiral McCain. We did pursue it. I can assure you of that, as far 
as circumstances permitted us. I want to point out to you the impene- 
trability of that country we’redealing with out there. , 

It’s my own firm conviction that we do not have, in that area or the- 
world, too many missing in action. . . 

The Chairman. Mr. Moakley and then Mr. Guyer, and then you 
again. 

Mr. Moakley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . . . . . 

Admiral, getting back to the line of questioning that the chairman 
was pursuing, I want to know first of all what you meant, there may be 
people working for the Communists that were former prisoners.. 
Admiral McCain. I mean by that let me go back to another point. 
My son was a POW for 5i/ 2 years. Nothing would baye^dehghted 
the Communists more, and I mean purely and simply delighted them, 
than to have my son make some sort of statement that was m favor of 
communism. They would have broadcast that worldwide. 

Nothing would have delighted them more than to have had my son 
working in some capacity for the Communists; and my son is just an 

^There are others out there, many others. Mr. Moakley, if anybody 
says to you sir, that there’s been any deterioration in the youth of this 
land, I want to disabuse that fact. I got to know a thousand soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines and they are outstanding young men. 
They are going to come along and are going to follow behind gentle- 
ment like you and myself, and they are going to do an equally line job 

with this extraordinary Government of ours. . , . 

Mr. Moakley. Admiral, I can realize that during the conflict it 
would have been to their benefit to get people saying that they were 

being treated wonderfully by the Communists. 
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Now the hostilities are over, and we’re trying to account for our 
missing in action and I’d like to jusVas I say. pursue what Congress- 7 
man Montgomery was saying about the number of people you_thmk 
that may be alive, and why you think they may be alive, and if you 
have any solid facts to show that any people ftl ’e alive. , 

Admiral McCain. I have figures here on the POW’s, missing m ac- 
' tioin and killed in action. This is for bodies not recovered in this case. 
Here I have a figure for POW’s in every status. I also want to say to 
you about both of these lists, that from my own personal experience, 
that if we really have a number, I hate to use the ^‘ substantial, ’ 
because it is hard to dehne-but for any a number of MIA thatched-, 
wo know about it. /•" • v ,, rT . T 

1 don’t think that wo have a substantial number of MIA; I mean 
"just as easy as that. — . 77 -- — 

Mr. Moakley. Admiral, you also said that you felt there were a lot 
of MIA’s that weren’t carried on the books, and I know that they are 
carried on our books. . , . 

I just wonder if North Vietnam is playing games. with some of these 
people whether they be prisoners of war, or missing in action, or killed 
: in action.; § 

Admiral McCain. Yes, sir. V , \ ; . , ' 

I wouldn’t put it beyond the North Vietnamese m ally sense of the 
word. I’ll tell you a story I heard, off-the-record. 

Mr. Moaicley. Nothing is off-the-record here. _ 

Admiral McCain. Well, I’m going to tell you one on-the-record, Air. 

Moakley. - 

I just got through on a trip out to the Far East. Of course, one of 
the biggest points of interest in my life was what was going on in all 
tllGSft DlaCGS 

I started out with Korea, then went to the Philippines, Thailand 
and Burma. While I was in Rangoon, the Ambassador from Thailand 
in Rangoon had a reception .for the King’s birthday, . . 

They introduced me to the Ambassador from North Korea, and this 
man looked at me and turned on his heels and just walked right oft. 
The other two men, the Ambassador from Red China, who had an 
interpreter with him at all times, and the No, 2 man in the Russian 
Embassy. They stuck to me the whole time I was at the reception. 
Their big argument at the time was “Who was going to take oyer 
Taiwan?” A very interesting subject to listen to from their viewpoint. 

This man from Russia spoke in English as well as you and I, Mr. 
Moakley; and as I say, he was the No. 2 man from the Russian 

TJie S Red Ambassador, Red Chinese Ambassador, could not talk 
English. He had this interpreter right at his hand who was putting 
down every word that, a man liamed McCain had to say, aiid so forth. 

But to go back to this business of the MIA’s, as far as I believe, there 
are some left, but how many, I don’t know. . 

■Air. AIoatclby. When you say some left, you mean some left alive ( 
Admiral AIcCaix. Yes. I mean some left alive. , 

Air. Moakley. Has this information come to you from any substan- 
tial source as the basis of your information? 

Admiral McCain. No. It has not. 1 

Air. AIoakley. Just a feeling, then ? 
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a**** I* : 

dianged so that wo aren’t getting the correct information. : ; ( 

Do you have any information on that ( t tug ] iag changed in this 

5n Alr. S MoAKLEY. I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. Mr.' Guyer? . 

Mr. Guyer. Mr. Chairman, thank you, sir. , . r , 

Admiral, you were stationed at Pearl Harbor . 

Vdmiral McCain. Yes, at one time* A^miroi fi-nvlnr? 

Afr Guyer Weren’t you superceded by Admiral Gayior { 

ceftse-fire was in January ? 

Wire trying to find out information us to the 
nature of things in Vietnam and we realize there are question ma . 
and walls of silence and absence of comTntnucn^t|ris. 

those figures and records with ours. « 

Would you say much of the answers are still thei e ? 

Admiral Mc(3ain. North Vietnam—— , 

Mr.GuYERJ mean, today itisiust one co^*.- . . * to 

Admiral McCain. Presumably ]ust one country. I m not g * 
join that team in a hurry. 

1 Cnpt. Kenneth Coskey, USN, the escort officer, passed a note to Admiral McCain. 
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Mr Gtrra?. Well, what I mean is, the records could be anywhere. 

Admiral McCain. That’s right— they could be. I don’t think such 
records exist, as you’re speaking of, on this business of MIA or POW’s 
and North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia. This whole 
set up out there now is Communist dominated in every sense of the 
word. I don’t believe that there is anything more, or much more, that 
can be said than what I told you. 

I would like to say, sir, this does not mean that we shouldn’t pursue 
with the greatest of vigor what might be the ultimate outcome of these 
things and how they stand up. 

Mr. Guyer. Did your son, at any time during his imprisonment and 
after his release, pass along to you any personal knowledge of people 
that were alive to his knowledge ? 

Admiral McCain. No. 

Mr. Gutbr. Not at all? . '' T ; . 

Admiral McCain. The big point that he made to me was that one 


that I made to you. That was that when they turned those three bodies 
over to us, this was not a gesture of good will or anything of that 
sort. It was simply proof that they had not abided by the Paris 
accords. 

Mr. Guyer. When General Kingston was here, he described his 
role in the Joint Casualty Resolution Center and indicated that it 
took 1 year to visit 10 crash sites. 

Do you think these three sites to which you have referred would 
hold some key to- something we should know ? 

Was there some reason why they didn’t want you to visit those three 
sites? 

Admiral McCain. There might be, but in the first place, I never 
heard that it took 3 years to visit— - 

Mr. Gtjyer. Not 3 years; 1 year to see 10. I think that’s in the 
record. 

Admiral McCain. All right ; 1 year to see 10, then. 

Mr. Guyer. Yes. 

Admiral McCain. This piece Of information has never been avail- 
able to me. I have great respect for General Kingston, but I question 
that length of time. 

Mr. Guyer. I think my testimony is correct. 

The Chairman. That's correct. 

Mr. Guyer. He was here in person, appeared before the committee, 
presented visual slides and on-site information. 

Admiral McCain. Mr. Congressman we have the helicopters, and 
we have the means, and we did retrieve a lot of these people who were 
shot down. We knew what we were doing all the time we were dealing 
with these people. 

I was somewhat surprised to hear this other statement that you 
just made. I want to back away from that one point ; I may well 
be wrong and the general may be right. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, Dr. Shields you were going 
to make some comment? 

Mr. Shields. General Kingston’s point, I believe, alluded to the 
fact that our men were lost in territory not controlled by, friendly 
sources. 


TTor that reason, the sites which we wanted to go see, 1 ™ 

m have seen were not available to us; and thats why it took 1. 

there Were physical difficult** involved. 

ty « th a?™ 

' Monpfl in the service, with which we are very impressed, if you 
Se to trade hats from a naval commander to a Congressman, what 
Sdol prooedurl wonid you recommend we use as a committee to 

ffhft Secretarv of State off dead center, and get him into some sort 
8 negotiations with these people, and M^out how they stand. 

Mr. OntEB. We have a meeting with bmon March «. 

Admiral McCain. The Secretary of State should be operating in 
this area. He should be doing it with great vigor, and he should be 

Si- Annnan+ratarilv 


Loing IT concuniiuiwui.y . 

Mr. Guyer. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. That is our opinion, too. ■ 

Mr. Lloyd? 

Mr. Lloyd. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. , , ^ , 

In that practice I concur wholeheartedly. As we have often pointed 

Wl Admirai e ^fcSAiN. S I think we are up against a real pobiem with 
this world and the United States is in^a very dangeroussituation. 

I’m talking about Soviet Russia, talking about Red China, and 1 m 
talking about these nations to the South of Red China such as Laos, 

North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Cambodia, and others. _ 

I think they would hold these people there, as part of an overall 

program they nave for defeating the Western countries. ... . 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you see them using these people in negotiations in 
the future? 

Admiral McCain. I certainly do. 

Mr. Lloyd. In what manner? 

Admiral McCain. In this manner: For want of a better example, 

let’s say some North Vietnamese were sitting here in my place. If they 
were to sit before this committee and tell you that theyjiave got one 
or more of your very fine young men, down here— and if yoiv will 
declare the war. is over, then there are no more problems down here. 
We are a part of the world, but not as we would like it to be. When! 
say would like to be, I want to emphasize not the kind we want it to 
be, but the part that continues to generate communism world-wide. 

They might say just this to you. I’d like to know what your answer 
would’be to that; and that would be a beaut. . 

Mr. Lloyd. Continuing the thought further, do you foresee these 
countries using this committee hoping to manipulate this country ? 

Admiral McCain. This is a very profound and good question from 
my viewpoint. My answer to it is, “yes.” They?ll use any means that s 
available to them to influence the public of the United States. They 
will do it just as quick as it takes for you and me to walk out of this 


room together shakAA. 6 aa«a.«w. 
Ml. T.rovn TVinnlr vmi VArv 
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The Chairman. Mr. Guyer? 

Mr. Guyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to your remarks. 

Your reaction that there are some live Americans over there is prob. 
ably and apparently shared by many others throughout the Nation. 

What leads you to. believe that some people are still alive in prisons? 
... Admiral McCain. The mam point, not the only thing, but let’s sav 
the mam point that makes me believe that is so, are some of the things 
that I have read in reports that have been handed to me. 

.1 wish that I were still Commander in Chief of the Pacific, because 
I could then, without your aid, obtain all sorts of information to sub- 
stantiate a stand like that. . ;;V. 

I believe from my. experience out there that the Communists have 
been, trying to embarass our country. I think they will try to use any 

captives m any fashion which they can. 

Mr. Cuter. You suggested that the Secretary of State should get 
off dead center and start doing something; b • 

If you were sitting across the table from the Secretary of State, what 
would you recommend that he do ? 

Admiral McCain. I would say to the. Secretary of State that to visit 
Moscow and Peking are all fine ; and that in your viewpoint it might 
lead to great things. But, Mr. Secretary, I think tlmt what you have 
got to do is to go to every international body that we have, You have 

When I speak o/international bodiesf I’m talking about all multi- 
Jateral and bilateral arrangements that we have throughout this 
world We have a number of them which I know that you’re aware of. 

bucli things as SEATO are, unfortunately, no longer in existence. 

1 ve heard very great criticism of that since I’ve been back. 

B hen you sit .down at a table with leaders of other countries, be 
it military or civilian leaders, and you get into conversation with 
thwn, you get on practically a first-name basis. . 

That can carry a great deal of weight in the determination of what’s 
going on. I would tell the Secretary of State that I feel the time has 
now come for him to take defensive action as far as many of the mul- 
tilateral and bilateral treaty arrangements are concerned world-wide. 

1 ut tho pressure on Peking and Moscow to do the job so that we can 
get these people clear of the situation that now exists in Southeast 
■■ Asia." 

Mr. Guyer. Thank you, Admiral. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ottinger? 

Mr. Ottinger. From your answer to the question that Mr. Lloyd 
asked I infer that you think we’re in a position to do nothing but 
get used by . the Vietnamese or misused. Do you think we would do 

just as well, to disband the committee at this point? 

Admiral McCain. No, I do not. 

I think this committee, as I think I started out by stating, I think 
this is the committee that absolutely is necessary and can serve a 
great service to the United States in its international position 
I want to reaffirm this point with you, Mr. Congressman, that in 
oiu dealings m: the world as a whole, it is a tough world. It’s tougher 

than going outside this building and walking down the street. 
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we’re all puzzling very hard about how we can achieve 
1 S we certainly don’t want to be misused. 
re What we want to do is open up the possibility of getting some 


Mr^ Pu ^your sel f on this side of the table. We’re going to 
with the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State is going 
£ eyeball us and say: , 

I'm not going to deal with those guys. I dealt with them long enough. You 

^^“fhe^ge^gooran^ready to come around, they’ll come around. 

That’s more of less what he told us before. He said; You guys gp 
out there and talk with them, that’s fine ; but I’m not going to ha\ e 
anything to do with them.” ; > /■ 

: ihat I’ve never heard before. > 

I was about to use the word “stupid,” but I don’t think that s appi o- 

got to recognize that he’s had a 

time dealing with the Vietnamese during the war, and that experience 

^AJso, 1 this was a terrible lack of success in the particular area in 
r which he had a lot committed. He’d like to forget that Vietnam. 

of State if he persists in the attitude we have seen so far. 

, 

V ‘hS on6 6 thSgotto f movetSituation. As far as the warm 

Vietnam is concerned, if it hadn't been for 

we could have won that war without any trouble at all. Whethei you 

thirik so or not, we could have won. . , . 

Mr. Ottinger. No sense in going back into that history. 

Admiral McCain. No, why not? Pardon me, sir. . 

Mr. Ottinger. Are you suggesting that maybe we ought to trj it 
^Admiral McCain. No; I’m not 

again I’m saying to you there was a time when if we had appioacnea 
this as we should be approaching world affairs anyway, it would have 
been a different matter entirely. • 

Mr. Ottinger. Let me ask you something else. . - 

The Vietnamese told us that there was a joint econ o mic commi ssion 
set up in connection with the negotiations on the Paris Accords. 

M^OraNGFxTh^ resulted at least in a tentative 

agreemS^S was neve? publicly disclosed, for. our givmg very 

substantial aid to the North Vietnamese. _ 

sent me a long-winded dispatch from Washington, D.C., telling me 
this. 
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Mr. Ottinger. One of the incredible things indicated is the diffi- 
culty in dealing with Mr. Kissinger. ..i: 

lou know, we haven’t been able to get the details from our own 
Government. Such information as we have comes from the Vietnamese, 
and that’s not a comfortable situation to be in. 

Admiral McCain. I agree with that. 

Mr. Ottinger. But you don’t have any knowledge about these nego- 
tiations, yourself ? 

Admiral McCain. No, sir. If I may be so bold before this distin- 
guished committee, I’m not so sure that the Secretary of State has 
done his job completely. ■ ’ 

fM Iwas there, the Secretary of State took: seven trips to Pe- 
king. Not once did he go to Tokyo, to Taipei, or to Manila. 

" If you were one of these countries out there, the only thing you 
can draw as a conclusion^ is that the United States and the general 
overall trend of events is going to be towards Peking. That’s exactly 
what’s happened— -this whole business that occurred to us. It just 
makes me sick, because there was no cause for this, either. 

Mr. Ottinger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. • , 

The Chairman. Mr, McCloskey? 

Mr. McCloskey. Admiral, I’m sorry to have missed your earlier 
testimony, but I was at another hearing. 

Admiral McCain. That’s all right. 

Mr. McCloskey. Knowing what you know of the terrain of North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam, and Laos* in your judgment, could any 
American pilot shot down in that terrain be alive today and not be a 
prisoner of either the Vietnamese or Laotian Governments ? 

Admiral McCain. I doubt it. We’re white and they’re a different 
color, entirely. 

Mr. McCloskey. What I have in mind- — 

Admiral McCain. I’m not making any aspersions against the blacks 
in this country— God knows they’re just as fine as any Americans any 
place else. Don’t get me wrong on that one. 

Mr; McCloskey. When I was young and in the service, we had what 
was called the school of survival. During the 1960’s, the training 
instruction given to Americans who might be captured was to make 
every effort to escape, survive, and ultimately return. 

For some time, I had hope that if any Americans were shot down 
in Laos, they may have been able to find some place in the mountains 
or in one of those river valleys and escape and survive. 

But now in 1976, it seems very dim indeed to hope that any of them 
could have survived. Had they been able, they would have tried to 
avoid capture and escape down one of the streams or rivers. 

What I’m trying to pin down is: if any American soldier is still 
alive in Southeast Asia, he would most likely be a prisoner of one of 
these governments. Do you agree with that ? 

Admiral McCain. This gets back to the question, Mr. Congress- 
man, that was raised before you got here— and that is: “What the 
chances are of having survivors or missing in action, in Southeast 
Asia?” My response to your point is that I think that if we have miss- 
ing in actions, or any one who falls within that category, that if I 
were their families, I wouldn’t give up hope. I think there is always 
a chance that the people would show up. 
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Mr McCloskey. Do you understand my question now? It is: “If 
xupre'is someone still alive in Southeast Asia, would not that person 
have to be a captive of the Laos or Cambodian or the Vietnamese 


(jovem 1110111 ' 0 * , 

Admiral McCain. I understand that. 

Mr. McCloskey. Do you agree with that? 

Admiral McCain. Yes. . . , , ... 

I agree, with the exception that in my time, I have observed that 
th e American youth is very capable of overcoming some extraordmary 

^M^McCLOSKEY.^eli, take for example the Japanese soldiers that 
staved on Guam for over 20 years in the underbrush. ■ ■ . 

Our training as Americans was to avoid capture and escape. After 
undergoing that training in the Navy, I think any American shot 

down would be motivated to try and get out by this time. _ . 

Would that not be your judgment! ' • ' , ,, 

Admiral McCain I think: that’s nght.1 don’t see how you could 
apply mathematical principles to something that doesnt lend itself 

to mathematical analysis. v , , •, . , . . ; . 

t dnnif fhirtir f.Viftrft is n.nv nuestion that they would try to get out. 


Mr ScCloskey. The problem that disturbs me with your testimony 
about the Vietnamese is that we know the Vietnamese place great 
emphasis on saving face. How could they , n ° w > * n y° ur 
hold a prisoner alive and yet tell us absolutely that there is no one 
in their captivity? 

What have they gained by that? t r v 


What nave tney gamea oy mat j , ... r „ 

Admiral McCain. Mr. Congressman, they belong to a philosophy 
jailed communism. They belong to a philosophy that is entirely foreign 
to the way you and I were raised in this country, and the way people 
in the Western civilization were raised. • . ■ , .. 

One of their purposes is to get control of these people in any fashion 

^During^Sm time you and I have been alive on the face of this Earth, 
we have watched the decline of the British Empire; it’s gone, I can 
name to you, very nearly by sight, the number of places that soviet 
Russia has moved into. This is all communism, and all wrapped up 
in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, and other places like that, too, 

because of the manner in which these people have lived. 

Mr. McCloskey. If the Vietnamese have had someone ahve and 
disclosed that to us now in a negotiating context, wouldn t they have 
to concede either that they were incompetent and didn t know that a 
subordinate had someone in custody or, alternatively they would have 
to admit they had deliberately lied? 

I’ve never seen a Communist admit that he lied. 

Admiral McCain. You belong to a different school than I do. 

Mr. McCloskey. Have you ever seen a Communist admit he was 
a liar? , .. 

Admiral McCain. No, but I’ve seen them lie. . , v lv 

Mr. McCloskey. I think we all have seen them lie.. But probably 
we are guilty of a little lying of our own from time to time. 
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.Admiral McCain. No. I had a unique job, Mr. Congressman. I was 
up there with the United Nations for 2 years. I didn’t ask for it arid 
it was a unique job. Ambassador Goldberg was Ambassador then. I 
■would have liked to have been there with Ambassador Moynihan, if 
you want to know the truth. 

I heard somebody from the State Department not so long ago make 
the statement that the Russians had never violated any treaty or any 
agreement that they had made with the Western world. I checked the 
man off. There was no use sitting down talking to some sort of figure- 
head about something of that sort. . , 

Where does he get the impression that those people never violated 
these things? . 

Mr. McCloskey. But do you know of a single Communist that ever 
admitted that he lied ? . "‘T’"'- 

Admiral McCaiw. I haven’t talked to very many Communists. 

Mr. McCloskey. Do you laiow of an example of one in history who 
has ever admitted that he lied ? 

Admiral McCain. I can’t offhand recall right now. 

I just want to tell you one thing, Mr. McCloskey ; I don t believe in 
them, and I believe they’ll lie. . 

The Chairman. We’ve got one more witness, but Mr. Gonzalez has 
not had his chance to ask questions. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I just have a few questions. 

The Chairman. Fine; 

Mr. Gonzalez. Admiral, thank you for being here. 

I gather that you feel that there is somo possibility that some Amer- 
ican military may still be alive in Southeast Asia ? 

Admiral McCain. I do, but I don’t think it’s a large number in / 
any sense of the word. 

Mr. Gonzalez. But you do think there is a possibility that one or 
two or three or some small number could conceivably be ? 

Admiral McCatn. Yes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gonzalez. You have no evidentiary information to that effect? 

Admiral McCain. No. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Apparently, as was verified by the members of this 
committee that met with the North Vietnamese, the fact is slowly devel- 
oping that our representatives and leaders have committed our Nation 
to some kind of reparations. 

At the time that this treaty of Paris was being concluded the for- 
eign press had a specific report to that effect; There was nothing gen- 
erally reported to the American public officially. However, some of our 
officials privately conceded that such indeed had been a premise. 

Our officials now seem to feel that the treaty of Paris or understand- 
ing of Paris, it wasn’t really a treaty, has been violated by the North 
Vietnamese, , 

The North Vietnamese are saving that though that may have been 
the case that we also are in violation of those agreements because we 
have not complied with the promise to offer reconstruction. I prefer the 
word reparations because I think reparations is a lot more equitable. 

Now, given that set of circumstances, is it your opinion- that the 
North Vietnamese would care to discuss any information they have of a 
definite nature either about surviving Americans or Americans who 
have died but who have not been accounted for ? 
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Would there be any reason in your opinion why they should even 

that they would use that as a means of negotiation for somethmg els 

"'tdmrarMccIm m io! S I ! (ion’t. I don’t think that the North Jiet- 
' ipc .p hi ie Vietcong, tlie Communists, the Laotians or any of the 
out there, are about to enter into anv sort of negotiations with 
= s ul ?less they can see some sort of gain that might not be apparent 

t0 Mr Gonzalez. You feel that each one of these entities, Cambodia, 

t wii'nii Vietnamese, Chinese, are monolithic structures, or do you feel 

group, or do you believe they work m 

€ °Ato 

differences I don’t think that those differences are meaningful, how- 
eier, and I think that those people, as a group, would certainty take 
a cUnitive stand against the United States as a group on any particu- 

la Mr!°GoNZALEz! What hE/aS some thinkers .anticipate, China, in- 
stead of now seeking confrontation with the Russians, would demd, 
geopoliticians woull decide for .the time being they are, not quite 
prepared for that, and would decide to move southeast. .. . , 

Would this not then engender some fear m such a people as the 


^AdmiraT McCain. Do you know what the Red Chinese are really 

af nt,° f aS g afra?d'of what Russia is doing in her ^manauvarings and 
manipulations in Southeast Asia. They are scared to d«th of it. 

Another thing that you’ve got to remember about this, and this 
problem has been raised before, too, is the possibility of Red China 
crossing the straits of Taiwan and going into Taiwan. 

One’point iu issue is thafthe Red^hincse arc frightened to death 
about their own northern border which is about 3,500 mi * es J° .» 
with Russia. No. 2 is that you can’t forget that Japan Las a certain 
amount of bearing and influence in. all of this although she may not be 
warlike or anything else; taking all our money, I might add, that is 

^They’are apprehensive about what we might do with the 7th Fleet. 

Mr. Gonzalez. So, therefore, you would foresee no 
disclosure on the part of any one of these groups ; whether Chinese, 
Laotian, Cambodian, in the line that we’re interested m unless some- 
how it would rebound to their benefit m some wav? 

Admiral McCain. I agree with that, thoroughly. , Q . nf 

Mr. Gonzalez. Therefore, if we were to prevail on the Secretary of 
State to meet and either cajole, that is offer something in friendship 
or threaten, how could we do it if we would be doing it from a posi- 
tion of weakness rather than strength? . iif . {TlIp 

Admiral McCain. You’d better get particular rights. If you thmk 


we’re got strength, we need a 
here to discuss ivhat we need i 
Mr. Gonzalez. I understand, 
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I’m just trying to figure out what it is that we can reasonably expect 
in whatever effort we decide to make, in pressing the Secretary of 
State to take a definite step. 

Admiral McCain. Yes. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I agree with you. 

I don’t think there is any reason why anybody, much less those who 
have won the war, would want to enter into a conversation with U3 
unless there was something that we could offer. 

They’re not coming in to comply from a position of weakness, at 
least I don’t think that’s their attitude. 

Admiral McCain. No. 

I don’t know why, but it always catches me j ust like the chairman of 
the accommodations. 

YouhayegottohavestrengthjCongressmanGpnzaleZjinorderto 
face these people and get what we need. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Admiral, I agree in strength, and being strong. 

Admiral McCain. Yes. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Obviously some decisions have been made by our 
leaders including the commanders in chief that doesn’t seem to posi- 
tion us. . , . 

I don’t know what we can do about that immediately. In the mean- 
while, we also have some doubts about the readiness or the degree of 
strength in our country and in the Congress itself. I don’t know what 
can be done immediately. v . 

I don’t see how in the world we can reconstitute an Air Force that in 
about 4 months will have the level strength that it had before we oper- 
ated in the Korean war. 

Admiral McCain. I’m not with the State Department right now— 
and I don’t know precisely what it might be. 

We spoke of the Paris Peace Accords— let’s say the same sort of 
conferences were to be initiated in Paris ; Paris is a good place. Paris 
is always a peaceful place. I don’t know whether you’ve been there. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I’ve been there briefly. 

Admiral McCain. I’ve been there a couple of times. In a place like 
that, you sit down at a conference table and the United States says 
to these characters from the Communist side that you had better go 
along with what we are proposing right now. At least make that step. 

We haven’t even made that step. . 

Mr. Congressman, can you tell me one step forward that we ve made 
in the United States in this very precarious world in which we’re 
living? We’re about to give away Panama Canal. It’s just another 

example of things. We can’t continue to live like this. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I don’t know about Panama as long as Dan Flood 
is in the House. 

[Laughter.]. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I have directed these questions to you because you 
have been in a position of very high command. You’ve been there 
where the action is. . _ 

Admiral McCain. I’m very humble about it, Mr. Gonzalez. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Nevertheless, you have been there. 

Assuming we would have concerns that were hypothetically dis- 
cussed, it seems that unless we did have that strength we would be back 
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w here we started, because the other side obviously knows the dimen- 

^AdmiranicCM^.’l don’t know how this might go. I don’t, know . 

hat the reaction is going to take place between Red China and Soviet 
rcnssia. I don’t think anybody at this table can answer that question. 
To try is at least a matter of record. We haven’t evemmade the try. 
Mr Gonzalez. Well, given the set of facts that we do have, is there 
reason to believe that we have Americans both civilian and military, 
still over there? We desire to obtain even minimal information. 
Admiral McCain. Right. .. 

Mr Gonzalez. What is the best way to proceed? With the limita- 
tion of the legislative branch in general, and this committee m 
particular, what is the possibility of success in even : obtaining an 
inventory of those, who.are dead but not accounted for as of yet and 
perhaps some living? :: 77— ■ 7:7^77^- 7-7- 

Admiral McCain. No. It’s not hopeless. I think tha^committee 

that might ultimately free these people, I tf ink the second point is 
that this committee could generate questions that would have a world- 

^ This committee is going to have a worldwide impact on these things 

that have taken place out in the Far East. : _ T a 

The third point is this : I have read so much about the CIA, DJLA, 
and NSA. These things always have a bearing on this subject. Flow 
do you use intelligence sources in order to give to a committee of this 
caliber, and of the standing that you distinguished gentlemen repre- 
sent, the background with which to go ahead with further inquiries 

^1° might adxl, if you proceed, you’re going to find that you’re going 
to be given the means and the weapons by which to bring the Secretary 
of State into line on some of these things. It is not an easy job that 

y °Mr. a GoNZALEz. No; I would think the first requisite would be at least 
to develop some type of cooperative effort, but our problem is exactly 

^From the beginning we had just as much reluctance and accessibility 
to information and reluctance to give it from our own branches of 

Government as we’ve had from the Communist. 

Admiral McCain. Yes, sir. . . . 

Mr. Gonzalez. Both are a problem ; both have one thing in common. 

Admiral McCain. My own personal reaction is that having been in 

the job that I mentioned previously, congressional liaison, I think its 
up to the Department of Defense to get the information, and to make 
it available to committees like this. You can get on with the business 
which is rightly our business and I put myself in the category with 

you gentlemen, if you don’t mind, on this one. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I appreciate that. 

Admiral McCain. I feel very strongly about it. ■ 7. ; ■ 

Mr. Gonzalez. However, I believe that the Department of Defense 
has done fairly well. I don’t really have a complaint, but I find reluc- 
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tanco both from the President as well as the Secretary of State, and 
at least that’s my opinion. 

But thank you very much for your patience. ‘ ' 

Admiral McCain. I’m delighted and honored. I know you see car- 
toons everyday, in the Washington Post newspaper. There s a cartoon 
in that Washington Post about this business of leaks. I think that is 
one of the things that has liad a great effect on those in the executive 
side of the Government when it comes to talking. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Let me add one thing to Mr. Gonzalez’ comment. • ,. t 

As chairman of the committee, we’ve had the cooperation from those 
below the Secretary of State, working in Under Secretary of State 
capacities, and we nave had good cooperation from the President of 
the United States. „ . , 

We have had no problems. Every time L-have called the. White. . 
House we have been able to see the President and talk to him; and I 
wanted to get that on the record since you brought it up. 

Our problem has been seeing the Secretary of State, himself. 

Mr. McCloskey. Could I just add something from our side. I think 
that one matter that has come up in our proceedings during the 1 ast 
5 months that should be commented on. While we have had absolute 
cooperation, from the Assistant Secretaries of State, there seems to 
have become a personalization of the Department of State. The Sec- 
retary has not divulged to those underneath him some very significant 
facts. I think the attempts of the Assistant Secretaries to cooperate 
witli us on the subject have been frustrated by the fact they have not 
been told by the Secretary of State what they should be advised of. 

I think we might comment on that in the final report. There are 
facts apparently known only to the Secretary. 

Mr. Gonzalez. May I comment on that. . . 

Apparently the Secretary doesn’t communicate with the President, 
either ; at least that’s the impression I have. . . 

Now, I haven’t been one of those privileged to meet with the 
President. 

The President has agreed to meet only with a select number from 
this committee. I haven’t been one of those; so that may also give me 
the impression of the lack of cooperation. 

But I fail to see why the Secretary of State, being the President’s 
appointee shouldn’t be amenable if the President is. 

That’s what I’m referring to. 

The Chairman. We have one more witness. Admiral McCain, thank 
you very much; you’ve been most helpful and we appreciate very 
much having you here today. 

I thank you. You’ve been most helpful to the committee. 

Admiral McCain. I’m honored to be here. 

I never expected after retirement to be invited back to such an im- 
portant operation. Thank you very much. . 

Pursue what you’re doing— I think you’re right. 

The Chairman. Thank you. .... ,, 

While Mr. MacDonald, the Staff Director is getting in position, I’d 
like to mention again to the committee that we are tentatively sched- 
uled to meet on March 5 at a working breakfast with Secretary 
Kissinger. 


r might say that I have written the new CIA Director; I talked 
Director Bush yesterday on the phone about coming before our 
1 nirnittee and ways we can obtain information from, the CIA on 
^ellmence sources in order to followup on our mission here. ; ( 

1 Weliave followed up on trying to get in touch with officials in 
Cambodia. We’re writing, contacting everybody we can trying to get 

some feel of what Cambodia V v 

Mr. Gonzalez. Pardon me. 

Did voU announce on March 6 we would hayeikbreakfast ? 

The Chairman. Fifth; that is a Friday^biit tire’s a possibility 
, ve could be in session. : . v ;■ ■ 

The fifth is tentative and there is a very good chance that we can 
meet with Dr. Kissinger. , . , , ; ' ,, 

Let me say for the record, I have certainly been pleased with tlie 

wbrlc of our staff director, Angus MacDonald, ‘ who came to us iollow- 

1 a distinguished 31 years with the Marine Corp. He retired m 1973. 
iGigus has kept a good balance and selected a good staff. In fact, 
T think it is an outstanding staff working oti Ihis situation, , 

Angus received his masters degree and ms. thesis concerned POW s 
in the Korean War. He has a brief presentation to make. 

Mr. MacDonald, you may begin. 

STATEMENT OP J. ANGUS MacDONALD, STAFF DIRECTOR, HOUSE 


Mr. MacDonald. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I’d like to 
enter for the record certain documents dealing, with the history and 
the chronology of tiie Four Part^ Joint Military Team.^ ^ 

to the committee. . ' ^ , , 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered . 2 

Mr. MacDonald. Thank you, sir. . . 

The Paris peace treaty was signed on J anuary 27, 1973. A separate 
protocol provided for implementation of article 8 which deals with 
the exchange of prisoners of war which was to be accomplished by a. 
Four Party Joint Military Commission that \vas given a 60-day life 
span. The Commission was to dissolve when the final prisoner had 
been exchanged. . . . . 0/1 v 

A Four Party Joint Military Team was to implement article 8(b) 
which dealt with missing in action and repatriation of remains. 

Article 8(c), dealing with civilians, was to be handled on a bilat- 
eral basis between the Vietcong, or PEG, and the Government of South 
Vietnam. „ . . _ . . , 

The concern of the Four Party Joint Military Team was solely to 

implement article 8(b) and protocol so described. 

The U.S. delegation to the Four Party Joint Military Team really 
took two separate tracks. One concerned repatriation of known re- 
mains; the second concerned providing information to the other side. 

Although these actions took place concurrently, I would like to dis- 
cuss them separately. 

* Biogrnplilctil data appenrs on p. 4G0. 

» See p. 220. 



’VVith respect to recovery of remains, the DRV had announced on 
January2Ythattheyhadtheremaihsof23 Americans^whohaddied 
in captivity in North Vietnam. . . . 

The PRG announced that 40 Americans died m captivity in South 
Vietnam. Negotiations for recovery of these remains began in April 
1973, aud it was 11 months before the negotiations were consummated 
with return of 23 remains from North Vietnam. 

The 24th set of remains, reported by the DRV to be American, was 
located in a cemetery together with two other American graves. 

Since that particular individual allegedly died in a crash of an air- 
craft rather than in captivity, the remains were not turned over with 
the other 23. 

To the best of my knowledge, he is still in that cemetery in Hanoi, 
and he remains unidentified. : ' " 

The PRG made some initial overtures to turn over the remains of 
approximately 40 Americans they held in South Vietnam. 

They reneged and to this date the remains have not been turned 


The second area in which the Four Party Team functioned was in 
the exchange of information. 

The DRV claimed that they had not participated in combat in 
South Vietnam and* therefore, had no personnel missing in South 
Vietnam. No DRV requests for information were made to the Ameri- 

Our side began to provide information in two ways. First was the 
provision of data processing lists which contained sufficient data to 
enable the DRV and the PRG to begin their search for information. 

There is a booklet 1 on the table in front of you. If you’ll turn to 
tab A you will see four different dates, beginning with April 1973, and 
continuing through April 1975. ; 

These are dates on which data processing lists were provided to the 
other three delegations, including the South Vietnamese. In the third 
column, you’ll noto the number of persons included on tho list; be- 
ginning with 104 on April 17, 1973. 

The next two lists in May of 1973, contain 2,558 names. The list 
turned over in June of 1974 consolidated the two lists provided in 
•May 1973 and also totaled 2,558. 

The final list in April 1975, is slightly smaller. There were 2,401 
.names on that list. 

The decrease in names resulted from the deletion of bodies recovered 
and over water crashes, far distances but at sea. 

The enemy would have no opportunity, really, to have any informa- 
tion about them. 

If you’ll turn the page, you will note a memorandum signed by the 
Chief of the U.S. delegation to the Four Party Team. 

It’s followed on the next page by the Vietnamese translation, and 
on the next page by the title block of the list of 2, 1 558. 

: Of direct concern to you is the last page under tab A. This repre- 
sents the first page of names on the list that you saw. The headings aro 
really the only areas that should be of interest. 


jSfote that it indicates the name, service number, grade, service, date 
lost race, sex, vehicle, and last location. 

If you’ll glance down the vehicle column you will see the first 
en j. r y__A6A, an attack aircraft. The next MIA was in a UH1C, 

helicopter. 

The third entry is a dollar sign. It happens to have absolutely no 
meaning. Instead it is a random ghost entry of no significance. 

The eighth entry is a Ford truck. 

Over 80: percent of our MIA losses are aircraft-associated. 

In those cases the type aircraft is shown. If the MIA was in a truck 
or Jeep, that vehicle is shown. When the vehicle column is blank, it 
indicates a ground combat action. 

Perhaps of greatest significance is the next column, the grid coordi- 
nates identifying the location where the -incident occurred. - - - 

The first entry in that column happens to be OW, or Over Water. 

The coordinates are expressed in terms known to the other side. 
They do have maps and are capable of reading the coordinates with; 

out any difficulty. V •• -.V \ J • . 

The coordinates are expressed, in 6 figures which, under normal cir- 
cumstances, would indicate accuracy within 100 meters, assuming that 
the basic coordinate is correct. 

Unfortunately, this degree of accuracy does not apply to all of these 
coordinates. Those located by means of aerial photography, precisely 
on the ground, probably meet that accuracy requirement with no 
difficulty. 

Other coordinates, where the location is sighted from high-perform- 
ance aircraft or a patrol on the ground, are probably reasonably accu- 
rate, except in some cases a person reporting the location didn’t really 
know where he was; therefore, the reported coordinates are not 
accurate. . , . 

Sometimes even 50 meters is not good enough to find a specific loca- 
tion, particularly after a number of years and a traumatic aircraft 
crash. . . 

For example, in some cases the coordinate represents the runway the 
pilot was last seen taking off from, or it may represent some place 
30,000 feet over Vietnam where a pilot Was last reported by radio, and 
perhaps never heard from again. In that case, tlie coordinate could be 
50 or 100 miles from the actual crash site. 

Unfortunately, the data processing lists given to the. Vietnamese 
were not precise and accurate. Recognizing this, the U.S. delegation to 
the Four Party Team began early, with assistance from the Joint 
Casualty Resolution Center, to get definitive information. 

If you will glance at tab B you will see a series of dates beginning 
on August 6, 1973, and going through February of 1975. 

The second column shows the number of folders turned over either 
to the DRV or PRG. The third column shows the number of indi- 
vidual cases described in each folder. 

For example, two individuals might be shown in the case of an F-4 
aircraft. The crash of a transport aircraft might reflect 10 or 12 in- 
dividual cases in a single folder. ■ 

By February 1975, a total of 87 folders involving 107 U.S. indi- 
viduals was turned over to the DRV and PRG. 


Of the 107, 2 were later returned to the U.S. delegation. 

Initially the DRV accepted those 2 foldeiSj but they were turned 
back with the admonition that the U.S. delegation should deal dnectly 
with the Government of Laos. , „ , 

In the end folders on 105 individuals were actuallyturned over. 

If you will just turn the page in your booklet you will see an example 
of one of the case summaries given to the DRV or 1 KG- . narna . 

. Note this was an actual case in which we have changed the name to 
: John .Doe and removed the picture, .R?nna% the 
(pointing). The descriptive summary is m Vietnamese. Turning over 
a couple of pages you see the dialog in English. . 

Botff copies were provided to the V etnamese. The fifth page is a 
: Xerox copy of the map sheet which indicates fairly precisely the loca- 
tion of the loss. In this case it was precise. f w-pwr A1 . 

One hundred arid five of tliese cases were turned over to tlie PRG oi 

D Unfortunately Cambodia did not participate, therefore, none qf the 
folders were directed to that government by the U.S. delegation to the 

^°(ve^d^earn)howeVerf thawin' Novdmber of 1975 tHo Depojtment of 
State provided to a senior Cambodian official at the United Nations in 
Now York a complete listing of all Ainenean .so.mcemen and civilians 

°^^t tolS'noM rftte Site had ton tamed over 
with the exception of the five this committeaturned over in December 
of 1975. In addition, one specific case involving 13 missing persons 
was given to the Lao. The case is generally known as “Spectre 17 m 

which 13 of the crew are still unaccounted tor. 

We would hope one day wo might gain an accounting for them. 
However, I understand that an effort was made to provide some 

Lao prepared their own format, differing slightly from those shown 

^TlmJCRC^attempted to conform to the format provided by Laos, 
I have no idea of the precise number of cases that presumably were 

^think the most significant factor at the present is that DOD does 
not have the conduit of the Four Party Military Team by which to 

transmit specific cases to the other side. _ , . . 

The JCRC has been preparing narrative summaries on all missing 
persons on a continuing basis. At the present time more than 900 of 
these have been completed. . _ , , , 

• They involve personnel who have been presumed dead, who have 
been determined dead, and who are still listed as missing in action. 

Some relate to killed in action and bodies not recovered. There is 
no priority for any single category of missing Americans. Ultimately 
the case files and narratives will be prepared for every single Ameri- 
can on whom there is sufficient information. This would include all 
missing Americans except those for whom there is no information 
other than the date and a rough coordinate. 


Mr. McClosicey. What is the time frame ? When will it be 

^MiVMAcDonald. I hesitate to speak for them because the JCRC 
moTram is a continuing project. Last year they prepared some 800 
Lees. It will continue until the very last hard case is prepared. _ 
There is some delay, of course. Narratives are prepared in Lnglish 
first and then there is the; requirement to translate to Vietnamese. 

We’re going to do it before we finish our work. It is a continuing 
nrocess, sir. However, until we receive the remains it would be diffi- 
cult to tell whether the Vietnamese are merely going by the hard cases 
that we know of pr also are providing information on cases about 
which we know nothing. , , T , 

In many cases the coordinate was the end of the runway; I m sure 
they have absolutely complete information on the aircraft wreckage 

^~in some of these cases; Certainly' they know where the pilot’s remains 
would be in such cases. 

What I meant to suggest, sir, was that this committee can serve as 
a conduit for JCRC. Some 40 cases were turned over in Hanoi, but 
those were duplicates of cases previously provided through the Four 
Party Joint Military Team. ;; . , . 

Duplication resulted from the quick nature.of that, trip and the in- 
ability to get appropriate new cases at that time. Wo have requested 
that some of the new case summaries bo provided to the committee so 
in its future visits, the committee can serve as a conduit of information. 

Mr. Guyer. Mr. MacDonald, do you have an updated figure of 

, 


Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guyer. As distinguished from known dead, but not recovered? 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir; 70S military personnel arc currently 
carried in active, missing-in-action status. 

Thirty-six are still carried as prisoners of war. The total is 834 ac- 
tive cases of personnel still missing. 

There were some 565 presumptive findings of death since January 1, 
1961. 

Mr. Guyer. And not recovered? 

Mr. MacDonald. And not recovered. AH of these deal with persons 
or bodies that have not been returned. 

And there are in terms of killed in action or bodies not recovered, 
that is determined dead, 1,119 Americans. 

Mr. Guyer; 1,119? 

Mr. MacDonald. 1,119 killed in action, bodies not recovered, or 
ones determined to have died while in missing status. The total number 
of Americans .who did not return from Indochina is 2,518. 

The Chairman. Before we lose any moro members, move to the 
categories of the missing Americans. r : v. . . 

Mr. MacDonald. You will recall that at the last hearing the Chair- 
man asked the committee staff to prepare a matrix showing categories 
of hard cases. You’ll find under tab C the chart wo developed. 

We are actually talking about hard cases. We made no attempt to 
determine whether the person was alive, possibly alive, or probably 
alive. We were concerned first, with cases where we have strong evi- 
dence that the circumstances of the individual’s loss are such that the 
other side must certainly know what happened to him. 
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is “Do they know about 


, . Whether alive or dead is not a criterion. It 
him?” - 

JO*#*# “ te 6»ry is less hard. It is based on having some evi 

SffiMBSB!! 1 ” *■“ '»i *« » s 

many cases where the Department of Defense records are blank ’e* 


eepi^ 

“tv unhkr?f r The /™ rt hca’tegory is one in wS the e„Z 

iMsSme dSt atsTO ^rTf 0 ^ flf would inol " d8 over-wate? 

undernonhostjlh«)ndTtiom ltaSOm0 " es ’ 1 ? an y losaeath “‘»““rreii 
We ha,ve quite a number of Americans who were killed in action m. 

S ‘S would «S d ™ w ni»gM» a river in South Viet- 




they 


iV 1 . T, re muivmuai or ms remains, 

e have not yet filled in this form. This is a working copy. Onlv 

when we have been able to do such an imperical study can we cbnie un 

with an answer that we would have reasonable confidence in althou J 

ia|S^" C ^ as missing in action 

thaf'cinmn ^ N il LD * ^ hera in a n °nhostile status. I assume 

SSr h6 P MIA llSt are ln a nonhostile status. l ean 

Tho Chairman. You might check that out. 

lSXSn d Y“° nf0r t¥ C “ e “> tnow - 

inginSontt * they are carried as miss- : 

iiOstile conTitions D * — “ fc *” *“• “«”« b “‘ ^ "on- 

: pa«^ 

S inaction but hotSS 

At what rate are families requestinrlCTA stah,,? 

.SiKS X.? h “ S Ctodd0TO ot course; I 

Mr. 


ni hjht ^ ave a ^ ure on that. 

Rn ^™- I understand when you went from 1,300 originals to 


Mr MacDonald. The only ones now being considered arc those 
J;L the primary next of kin requests a case review. If the review 
Sr. the board, and the military secretary or his designee concur, 

^resumptive finding of death may result. ", 

" jn most cases a presumptive finding does result. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gilman ? 

Mr! JlacDonSd^caif you' ^eiwhether we have a file on all of those 

llS Mr. MacDonald^ T hoseare available to us, sir. I personally hold in 
ctaff spaces all of the files on the 36; and we have some additional ; 
tliev number perhaps a half dozen of those carried m MIA status. 

We: have not yet completed our analysis of the 36 prisoners of war, 

but could do that shortly if you’d like to see them. . . .. . 

Mr. Oilman. We don’t have any other files in our possession, is that 

correct? : - - 

Mr. MacDonald. No, sir. • . ■ . .. ... 

We don’t have the capacity to handle that many at one time, either 
nhvsically to store them or to process them ; so we have asked not to 
be inundated but rather take them on a systematic basis as we need 

Mr. Gilman. All are available at the Department of Defense ? ■ 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. . ... 

If you want a specific, case, either your administrative assistant or 
the staff, whichever you prefer, could procure it. It would certainly 
be within 1 day’s time. , .... . . , 

Mr. Gilman. Has the committee staff gone through all the Depart- 
ment of Defense files on the missing? 

Mr. MacDonald. No, sir. „ , „ T . 

It was not the intention to go through all the files. We are review- 
ing all 36 files of those still listed as prisoners of war. Then, selectively, 
wo* will go through a given number of missing m action cases. i ; 

It would almost be an impossible task to go through 2,500 folders. 
As you recall, some go about that thick [indicating]. .... 

We’re looking for things specifically of interest to^the committee 
or, perhaps, peculiar to the family. We take a specific look and try to 
identify things that might be useful to the committee m terns of wliat 
recommendations we might make whea we render the «■“! 

Mr. Gilman. What depository is there for files lions in Washington f 

Mr MacDonald. There are two. The parent services, the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force service headquarters maintain the 
basic file which contains all available intelligence information, al- 
though the sensitivity, of- courso^ would be excised, the necessary 
information would be there. The files ^t^nta^ForwgnBroadr 
cast Information Service reports which aren’t classified. They would 
include the investigation by the commanding ^officer c<^ 
combat action in which the man was lost. All other infoimation avail- 
able would be included as would all correspondence between tho next 
of kin anclthe military department. ^ 

But it certainly does contain all intelligence, data that relates to the 

status of the individual POW or MIA. . ^ ■■ 

The second file is maintemed in Washington by the D«fc na8 In- 
telligence Agency This file lacks the correspondence of next of kin. It 



docs contain all intelligence data including all sensitive materia), 
Identification of sensitive sources is usually removed, but the usefui 
information would be in the service file and the third file which is 
maintained by the Joint Casualty Resolution Center in Thailand. The 
JCRC file will have generally the same intelligence information, but 
in addition it will contain operationally oriented information to aid in 
the recovery operations. 

Tlie Chairman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gilman. Yes. 

The Chairman. You haven’t had any trouble with classification 
from the Defense Department? 

Mr. MacDonald. No. None at all, sir. 

The Chairman. I meaii, quite frankly, I don’t know why this in- 
formation would be classified other than for the Privacy of Informa- 
lionAct,orbecauseofsensitiveihtelligencematters. 

Mr. MaoDonald. Last year the JCRC declassified some 27,000 or 
28,000 pieces of information in the dossiers. They have about 47,000 
more to go. 

It’s a time-consuming process because each item has to be declassified 
individually. 

Mr. Gilman. Are you satisfied that all of the information avail- 
able in Washington is now in the files of the individuals? 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. 

With a possible exception resulting from an inadvertent error that 
may occur. 

I know there have been some problems, some families feeling things 
have been removed from the files. 

In some cases, things were removed. Take for example an intelli- 
gence report referring to possibly any one of five people. Such a re- 
port would go into the five folders. 

When that document is specifically identified as pertaining to one 
of the five, the copies would probably be removed from the other four 
folders. It would be better to leave the report in all of the folders 
but to indicate that positive identification had been made in the spe- 
cific case. 

I think the family is concerned when they note a missing document. 

I can understand why. 

I did ask that specific question of the commander of the JCRC 
when I spent 5 hours with him recently. I asked him if lie had 
purged any of these files, and he said absolutely not ; although he did 
go through and remove irrelevant documents. Anything relevant to 
the individual, or possibly so, remained in. He assured me that there 
has been no purging. 

Mr. Gilman. Just one more question. 

Am I correct, then, the Vietnamese now have at least a listing of 
all of the men who are listed or at least presumed to be missing 

along with some basic information ? 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. 

They do have at least a set of coordinates, which might or might 
not be good, and the name and date missing. 

Mr. Gilman. In addition, they have some 100 files or more ? 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Gilman. Those that have been turned over by our committee 


Ana 

Mr. MacDonald. Four-Party Military Team, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gilman. Right. 

Mr. MacDonald. Incidentally the JCRC has now assumed the 
function of the Four-Party Team. 

They left Saigon on April 30, 1975. 

Mr. Gilman. Aside from the files • the committee turned over in 
Laos, there has been no other submission of files to Laos, is that 

C °Mr! MacDonald. As far as I know, they have no files of this 

11 They do have the data processing run which I think was recently 
to them. I just learned this, Rut I believe that some informa- 


^rn^as been provided to them in a format they requested; 


I am tracking it down and will certainly report to the committee. 

Mr. Gilman. Are wo in the process of following up and making cer- 
tain that we provide to Laos, in their language, sufficient information 
on the missing in that country ? 

Mr. MacDonald. Indeed, sir. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that there are about 150 folders that 
would be available for Laos, and at least 10 for Cambodia. I think 
a total of over 925 narratives have been completed. 

That does not mean all have Been completed. Unfortunately, the 
translations, such as in tab B, are not all completed. When the nar- 
rative is completed in English, however, it does lend itself to more 
rapid development of the data into a full case study. 

Mr. Gilman. Have you turned any over to Cambodia? 

Mr. MacDonald. No, sir. 

No case summaries have been provided to Cambodia. 

The names, of all missing Americans, military and civilian, were 
provided to the Cambodians at the United Nations). 

Approximately a week later, they came back to the U.S. repre- 
sentative and said that they hold no prisoners of war and have no 
information oil the missing. 

The Chairman. That was through the U.N. in New York ? 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That was recently ? 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. November 1975. 

Mr. Gilman. Are we pursuing the possibility of turning over fur- 
ther files to Cambodia through the U.N. ? 

Mr. MacDonald. Sir, I think we ought to turn them over to Cam- 
bodia in any way which might be effective if their Ambassador would 
accent. them. 

Mr. Gilman. I would say it would be an effective conduit. Should 
it succeed in opening the door to Cambodia as has been so often tried 
in the mist. T think this -committee can serve as an effective conduit 
until., such time as formal machinery exists. But until the formal 
machinery is horc, I think the committee can serve a useful role. 

Thnnlc you very much for your thorough presentation. 

Mr. Gttyrr. I want, to thank Angus also for a thorough job. 

T am sure that, most families have their own files. 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes. 




Mr. Guyer; Our people in Ohio provided me with a package about 
that tliick“[indicatingj of everything they could find about their 
people which numbers some 50 or more. They have copies of newspaper 
pictures and records of when they were last seen. 

What I’m curious about, will there be a checkoff to them personally 
to show that each case has been explored? Will they get an answer 
back of some kind or other on that particular loved one? That they 
will hear from them in detail or give them some report, rather than 
just checking through the file? 

' Will, they have their personal file checked against your exploration ? 

Mr. MacDonald. Sir, I think that could be an overwhelming job. 
The staff intends to work on the general level rather than specific 
cases. ; 

Mr. Guyer. My case is a little simpler. If you have 2,518 total 
names that we’re talking about 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Guyer [continuing]. That’s not an overwhelming job if you 
provide those names with such data as you have. In my judgment, 
this could be only 5,000 pages if you had two per person. I mean if 
such were reported as to that person to their family so each one will 
have some personal report; either say we can’t find out about them 
or it is still unresolved or something. 

Just don’t come back with statistics. Statistics don’t impress people. 
Loved ones are more than statistics. # ; 

Mr. MacDonald. I see what you’re driving at, sir* 

I fear you’re intruding in an area in which I’m not sure We really 
have any business. The committee is just to indicate a status — - 

Mr. Guyer. No, no. I’m not saying that. 

If Ohio has a master file of people who are listed in these three cate- 
gories as we have indicated and we put that information in the hands 
of the people who are suppose to cooperate, we would expect they 
would make a report. 1 . . 

Mr. MacDonald. Oh, yes, sir. If we do receive a report, the families 
certainly will be apprised. 

Mr. Guyer. That’s what I mean. 

Mr. MacDonald. Oh, excuse me. I’m afraid I was not 
communicating. .... ; 

Absolutely— any information we receive. Certainly if remains are 
returned, then we have an identification problem, followed by noti- 
fication and re-interment. This is a fairly clear-cut problem. 

But in cases where only information is provided by the Indochinese, 
and nothing more specific, the information will have to be assessed by 
the intelligence community and by the parent service to determine 
’ whether or not the Vietnamese are merely reporting back to us what 
we told them or whether they did actually conduct an investigation. A 
conclusion must then be drawn— is the information logical and 
acceptable? . : 

Once that’s done, I would expect if the inf ormation is prima facie 
in nature it is very likely we would find it acceptable. 

Mr. Guyer. It is difficult, for there is a certain disparity between 
our records and theirs ; one of the things we would like to clear up, to 
see whether in. some archives or on some shelf in their headquarters 
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they may have a list or file which has not yet been provided us, to be 
nomDared with ours. - -7 . - - - ■ ■ 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. I’m sure they have information on people 

^^^attCTuf fac^^^-ctoiramn suggested to them that theymight 
accommodate us by accepting a United States or third-party liaison 
team to assist in their investigation. ' . , . 

We have not yet gotten a response. The response time has been. too 
short, but an effort is being made to try to help them do the 30b for 
us. I’m sure that we’d be happy. 

Mr. G uyer. Good. /. ' . 

The Chairman. Mr. Gonzalez ? , ~ « 

Mr Gonzalez. Well, I too, wish to compliment Mr. MacDonald on 

a splendid job done . both. by the chairman and his wise selection ^ : 

has 'enabled it to really get off the ground and to do a very thorough 
iobTsincerdy compliment you. •• _ . . v. 

The 36 prisoners of war category— did you define that presumably 
they were prisoners of war ? 

Mr. MacDonald. No, sir. . ... , ,, . . 

They were declared m that category, prisoner-of-war, by their par- 
ent services at the time of loss. ... , _ _ . ' , . , • 

If you will look here under tab D [indicating]. Take a look at the 

Se Walter Estes and James Teague; just glance at that, sir. This indi- 
cates that there were wire photos of military identification cards be- 
longing to both individuals. The photos were made by the Vietnam. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I was noticing that. . . , , , . . o 

Mr. MacDonald. They said that these air bandits, eight total, were 

Ca ?bey announced tfe capture. We assume by capture they meant 
captured alive. The North Vietnamese photographed the ID cards 
and published them. , . , 

The classification of these two individuals as prisoners of war was, 
in my view, entirely correct. ■ ... „ .. ' ,, , , , 

We had every reason to believe initially, at least, that they were 
alive in enemy hands as bona fide prisoners of war. 

It happened that another pilot named Estes was a prisoner of war. 
That showed up when we had the returnees and that added to the 

C °In U fact, neither of the individuals has been seen or heard from 
since the day their aircraft were shot down. Nevertheless, they have 
definitely been categorized as hard cases. 

Mr. Gonzalez. As what? 

Mr. MacDonald. As hard cases. ■ . . ,, 

There’s no way the enemy doesn’t know what happened to them. 
Mr. Gonzalez; There’s no question that they were captives and 
there’s no information since that date? , . 

Mr. MacDonald. There is no information since the day they were 
shot down except the Vietnamese newspaper articles which included 

By the way, they were not in the same aircraft. 

Mr. Gonzalez. So their current status is POW ? 



Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. . . ■ 

They were declared POW’s; no reason to change. There is no prima 
■facie evidence that they died in captivity, indeed that they ever were 
in captivity, but the other side has their ID cards and must know 

W Mr. Giotr. JsSfthat another thing in their story that they’ve given 
us their full cooperation, but they cant help but know? 

Mr. MacDonald. No, sir. 

I don’t believe they ever claimed that. . 

Mr. Guyer. Well, conversation to us said that- — .... 

Mr. MacDonald. That really means nonmotion on their part; their 
investigation of cases will suddenly bear fruit when it serves their 

PU i{r! S GoNZALEZ.Can’twesay,wellnow.theleasty _ 

that news story, the origin of that release; obviously there was a re- 
lease story. 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. . •> 

Mr. Gonzalez. And what about this ; wouldn’t that be one specific 
case we could do? 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir. ; 

These two cases were included in the 107 turned over. • 

Tab D here really covers just a few pages of the 1972 press confer- 
ence held by Mr. Laird. The 14 cases which you see here were later 
incorporated into the 20 that Dr. Kissinger gave the DRV ; not 82 

Secretary Kissinger did also provide to Le Due Tho film clips -show- 
ing about 80 individuals most of whom wore identified as being 
American prisoners of war. , , . 

It was these 80 film clips plus the 20 case summaries that lie 
presented to Le Due Tlio. . . 1A „ 

They have information on these two cases which are among the 1U» 
actual case summaries the DRV and PRG hold. To date they have 
not provided any information, and they should have that information. 

You see, the conduit stopped with the withdrawal of the American 
delegation to tho Four Party Joint Military Team on April 30, 197o. 
DOD has had no wav of providing information to them since this. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Is it feasible to think in terms of reconstituting tho 
team? 

Mr. MacDonald. That is an excellent question. ^ „ . 

The team was asked to remain in Saigon with the fall of baigon ; 

and the DRV assured them that they would be safe. . , 

To our great lament, in April the U.S. delegation came under heavy 
artillery and mortar fire and were ordered to move into the embassy 
downtown. , - , 

Then on the 30th. the last day, they were ordered to evacuate. 1 he 
President ordered the evacuation of all Americans and the team was 
pulled out because at that time the DRV delegation said they could 
not control the combatant forces and could no longer guarantee the 
safety of the U.S. delegation. 

Mr. Guyer. Well, the same team has offered to go back, that were 

Mr. MacDonald. That was a Joint Casualty Resolution Center team 
that, was shot, at, sir. / ■ .. 


Mn mSmld 1 Yes ;‘“' American and one Vietnamese, and sev- 

61 Mr*GoS“ : 

th U ea MAcDoNALD S sTrf JCRC has been obtaining basic preparatory 
• wmatfon and would bo in a good position to continue operations. 

think it would take tho initiative, of the committee ^o explore 
, . m otter I wish I’d been aware of it sooner, but only m developing 
SSSffittSUii did I learn of tho DRV and PRG’s apparent 
interest m continuing to work with the TJ.S. delegation. 

iSf&ttySf r San offer to send, nother team. 
Such a team might function m a liaison capacity. , 

Mr."GoNZALEz.~ I agree. : r;; ; 

The Chairman. That’s a good pojnt. > - . ■ 

As a matter of fact, I had that question m mmd myself. • . . 

WidiTesFct toUhe ionr Party Mf Wa^leam, v there a 
possibility they could be invited back into Vietnam. | 

We rvouid^ pShfy riavAihetlung else, biR.tliey .Baid it could 
remain in 1975. It was the U.S. option to pull out because the delega- 

'“peSpsweSfgiveita try; of course, wedon’t have the original 

F< Sr. G^WtoVhappened to the origir.ai ones! 

They all pulled out? . 

Mr. MacDonald. The original team? 

Mr. Guyer. Yes. 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes. . „,r 

On the 30th, the entire delegation was remo\ ed. 

The Chairman. We should certainly follow up on that. . 

•njj vou discover any connection between the Four .Party. Joint 

Military Team and the Joint Economic Commission m the study you 
a M? ! M*cDon ; *m There was no legal relationship between the two 
^T^ie^rotowld^proriloYorthe formatiOTi of the Four Party Team, 

so it had direct relationship to the Pans Peace Agreement ... 

The Joint Economic. Commission apparently ^ ^ ^o^dent"' and 
dialogue between the National Security Adviser to the President and 

L The U JEG Is not mentioned in the agreement or any of i ts P r ^ c °H 
but it became apparent during the FPJMT negotiations in Saigon 
that the Vietnamese delegation was looking ^ 

, TEC in Paris, although they were charged only w ith implemen 

ti0 Tlmv aSptS to bring in protocol disputes and pi^lems concern 
inJdmlo^^m immunity in Effect for various delegations. They also 
alluded to the progress of the Joint Economic ^ a ’ 

In addition they tried indirectly to gain recognition of the PRG 

a do facto government within South Vietnam. 
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Reference to the Joint Economic Commission was brought up as 
early, as June of 1973, before the U.S. delegation pulled out. The Joint 
Economic Commission was mentioned again later in 1973 and I would 
think that the dissolution of the Joint Economic Commission was 
probably why there was no response at all to any cases turned over to 
the DRV and PRG in the Four Party Team. 

Mr. Guyer. Do families know who are among the 36? 

Mr. MacDonald. Oh, yes. 

All are aware of the next of kin in that category. 

I might add, at least 12 of them should not have been classified as 
POW. Evidence at the time indicates several should have been classi- 
fied as missing in action. 

This kind of complicates things. 

I .talked personal^ to Mrs. Estes on two or three occasions,. I think 
that her son was properly classified as POW, but I saw no evidence 
tliat he survived the first day. I’ve gone through this case personally. 

The Chairman. Any other questions ? 

[No response.] 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. MacDonald. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at A :40 the hearing was adjourned.] 



HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON MISSING PERSONS 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1070 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Missing 

Persons in Southeast Asia, - — 
Washington, I). G. 

The select committee met at 2:30 p.m., pursuant to call in room 
JI-277 of the Capitol ; Hon. G. V. Montgomery, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presiding. ' ' . A v _ . ; 

Present : Representatives Montgomery, Gonzalez, Ottinger, Harkin, 
McCloskey, and Guyer. : " ' 

Staff members present : Angus MacDonald, staff director, .Jeanne 
Shirkey, administrative assistant, Dr. Henry Kenny, and Dr. Job Ditt- 
berner, professional staff assistants. . . „ ... 

The Chairman. The Select Committee on Missing Persons will 
come to order. ' , ‘ a ,. 

We have some housekeeping business first. The committee stall di- 
rector has, recommended that we take Ms. Anita Lauve on b # oard as a 
consultant to work with us in regard to the French experience of deal- 
ing with the missing in action. She is very knowledgeable in that field. 

Under the rules, I have to mention it to the members at an open 
meeting. She can be of help to us in learning of the dealings the French 
had with the North Vietnamese after the Indochina war pertaining 
to their missing in action. , . , „ , 

Without objection, we would like to bring her on the stall tor a 

limited time, or for the time she is needed. . 

We have two witnesses today to testify. We invited these two people 
who are parents of missing in action to come before the committee, 
and we appreciate them coming from Louisiana and Florida, respec- 

^Jnthe near future, the select committee plans to hear from returned 
prisoners of war who have matters of direct interest to relate to the 
select committee, pertaining to the missing in action. These are former 
prisoners of war, and they w'ill appear next week. ■ ... 

Also, we are trying to schedule a hearing with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency within the next couple of weeks, As I understand it, the 
staff director has discussed this with officials in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. We will do all we can to obtain information from the 
CIA in open session, and information that we just cannot have in open 
session, of course, we will have to go into executive session. There will 
be hearings in the very near future on the intelligence resources per- 
taining to the Americans that are missing in Southeast Asia. 

: ' S ' (7i) 
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Our meeting with Secretary Kissinger, as far as I know, is still on 
schedule, set for March 12, for a working breakfact with the Secre. 
tary- of State. • - - . ■ - • ■ - . -■ 

The remains of the two marines have been taken to Thailand, to tli« 
identification teams of specialists that we have at Samae San. Tim 
remains are there, is that right ? 

Mr. MacDonald. Yes, sir; they are. 

The Chairman. Wo are very pleased now to invite Mrs. Varnado 1 to 
take the witness chair. We appreciate very much your coming up, and 
I did personally ask you to come before the committee. 

Mrs. Varnado is from Louisiana and she has been to Washington a 
number of times. Her son— it’s a very interesting case— is classified as 
missing m action. I think it’s well that the committee hear from Mrs 
Varnado and that we have the opportunity to examine the case of her 
son. To set the stage, Mrs. -Varnado, -I believe it would help if Mr. 
MacDonald would read part of the report on your son. 2 

Mr. MacDonald. Sir, Chief Warrant Officer Varnado was reported 
missiiig m action on May 2, 1970, in Cambodia. 

At the time he was reported missing, he was last seen as aircraft 
commander on a military, mission. The aircraft was fired upon by 
hostile ground forces and landed under its own power iii hostile terri- 
tory. 

tt 1 o llairie Chief Warrant Officer Varnado was on a list provided 
to U.b. negotiators on January 27, 1973, indicating that he had died in 
captivity on September 21, 1970. Statements were also received from 
returned prisoners of war who saw Mr. Varnado in a prisoner of war 
camp mid were aware of the extent of his injuries and physical condi- 
tion. The prisoners of war were of the opinion that he did not survive 
. lhised on tins information, theDepartmentof the Army on April 11, 
° hft , n S ed Varnado s status from missing in action on May 2, 
Cambodia CeaSeC ° n Septe,nbcr 21 ’ 19T0 > in a prisoner-of-war camp in 
His remains, to date, have not been recovered. 

,}}* Chairman. Mrs Varnado, we are very glad to have you herd 
today, andrWe would certainly like to hear any of your comments. 
And then I in sure some members would have some questions and 
thoughts, :af ter you have finished your testimony. 

^ 1 ou might have to speak up. We don’t have an amplifying system, 
so speak up so the people m the room can hear yOur testimony. 

STATEMENT 0? MBS. WILLBNA C. VAENADO 0E IOUISIANA 

m MIA family for almost 6 years. I 
jrnUm hem to tell our story, that, us Mr. Mncbonald said, Mike was 

touMrS“op>“ ”’ d 1,13Wic0I>to ' 

auAMiW™ “H- *i he sM P ac ? oWin ? ‘o the information wo had, 
ai d M ko was captured, was a prisoner for some time, and of course 

The Chairman. Who notified you ? 
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(fra. VaraADO. The Army. They came and notified us in January 
J9 % „„»» that is a terrible thing, to ho tohl that your son died in 

£d Aofnr as we were concerned, it was a closed chapter. Mike was dead. 

‘"Tta tst ’^ihey came and awarded the medal^-MiWs 

Mike was alive, from the information he told us, and from his fee 
SlSdtWt^ calls 

lumfwhS gave this report. I would like to read ,t to you, tins par- 
ticular part about the telcgrnm,It says:. t 

Of course, after giving us this information, then they say that the 

“hSTe «Sm^i“^Sand-is why, if they, refute 
tlreinformation, wiry thiy came back and gave us tins rrrforma mn. If 

understand why all the build-up of this, and then they refute it. 
UI TlroCrrArRMA:u Who is “they”, now? The Dcfensopepartmont? 

Mrs Varnado. The Army or the Defense Department. • _ 

The. Chairman. Why did they refute it? Maybe you can clear it up 

a ldr° MAdEbru^^Th® hbiiM reports concerning 1' ^ 

Varnado were based upon returning prisoners of war who had 
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. i t. A , V og in a fairly serious medical condition when last seen, ah 
SSlh rS S them 'had seen him actually expire. An additional 
report tended to indicate that it might have been W^rrant^Qffipw 
nado who had expired in that particular camp at about that time 

fl Tlleii, when the Paris Peace Jreatywas signed, his name apneared 
on a list of “died in captivity” furnished by the DRV forces. On this 

basis, he was determined to have died in 1970. ,. , 

When this other report came in, it was obviously emanating trom a 
sensitive source in Peking, China, the only way that it would ^ have 
been possible to know that Prince Norodom Sihanouk had actually 

When the A^rmy made an attempt to go back and trace the source 
and get an evaluation of the credibility of that source from the agent, 

theycould-nolongorcontactthatparticularindigenousindividual.^ 

Apparently the intelligence community had lost all contact with him. 

Although I understand that the Army had posed a senes of de- 
tailed questions in order to test the nature of the source, ^as I under- 
' stand it, the source was described as not yet having established a record 
of credibility. He had previously provided information to the intelli- 
gence community, some of which was reliable and verified, other of 

which was inaccurate and proved to be so. r _ , ’ 

Because of this, we were unable to test the source. Therefore, this 
remains as a single report indicating a possibility that Mike Varnado 
Avas still alive, and on that basis I believe that the Army then felt that 
there was insufficient evidence of prima facie nature to warrant a 
change in status. . , . , . Al „ 

The Chairman. Well, the status has not been changed, Then? . 
Mr. MacDonald. He is still carried as having died m 1970. The only 
report since that time is this report that apparently emanated from 

The^CiiAiRMAN. You stated that the DRV— — 

Mr. MacDonald. They are the ones, yes, sir, that turned over the 
list of died in captivity. . , 0 ' ... u , 

The Chairman. His name was on that list? It didnt come from 
Cambodia? .. . . , , . A . ., 

Mr. MacDonald. The Cambodian nation provided it to the DRV 
and the DRV provided the list of all those who had died in captivity. 
The Chairman. Do you have any other comments, Mrs. Varnado? 
Mrs. Varnado. Just the fact that Colonel Bobinski told us, when he 
came to us in March of 1975, that they had had this information since 
December of 1974. They had checked and rechecked the source to be 
sure. of the reliability of it, and he gave us that reason, gave us that as 
his reason for not coming to us earlier with the information. 

Then he cautioned us, too, about giving out any news releases— that 
it might jeopardize any chances of survival of Mike if we gave out any 
news releases. ' i 

Well, if they didn’t place any credibility in the report, how could 
you jeopardize any chances if they didn’t believe > this l 
We have a lot of questions. Where would this indigenous source in 
Cambodia get a name like Michael B. Varnado, and his number, and 
everything? 


did know something about tne situation % 
lyfr. MacDonald. Mr. Chairman, may I add one point that has not 
e en brought out? r ~ ' . . , 

w second name was mentioned in that cablegram, Army Specialist 
Fifth Class Harris. He was shot down in a helicopter in 1971. There 
Avere reports that he had been killed in the crash, but again, there was 
n o prima facie evidence that he was. 


icie evidence that lie was. • , 

believe what Mrs. . Varnado is bringing out is that here were the 
names of two Americans shot down approximately a year apart, both 
mentioned 3 or 4 years later in a message from Cambodia and rer 
ceived in Peking, China; the spelling of the names was correct. In 
the case of Harris, his first name, Glen— G-L-E-N— one N— lathei 
than the. usual two N’s, and that was the correct spelling. 

The uniqueness of an agent in Peking being able to pick up the 
identity of two Americans, with the correct spelling of their names, 
• . »«oLoa flio pnsp ro rnriftisimr. sir. 


identity oi xwo jtvmoiiuttua, wim «« « 

is what makes the case so conf using, sir. v 

’ The Chairman. Mr. Guyer, do you have questions ? , 

Mr Guyer. First of all, I want to thank Mrs. Varnado for making 
Avhat’has to be a very laborious journey to come here, having .double. . 
sustained the anguish and deprivation and sorrow that goes with the 

am* a little like you, Mrs. Varnado. I db not quite understand^why 

that voii had not been given privately. . .... , 

But I would hope that they would have explored the reliability ot 

^Vheimly thing I can take from this is that I see no intelligent rea- 
son why these pfople would suddenly select your son’s name and say 
lie is alive as of 1974, unless there was some purpose to suit their ends. 
Or if could be reliable, and then it would be our fault it was not 

verified. It still leaves some question marks in my mind. 

Mrs Varnado. It leaves a, lot of questions in our mind. If he^died 
in prison camp, they must know where he died and where the body is, 

lU1 Mr h (5uYER^ ThaJs lfght. I think you are entitled, and_ through us 
votf should be receiving some help along that line, because there should 
E^as to hl whereabouts if he died in a prison camp and 

k I danotTnow who the people were avIio have seen your son and as 
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his will to live was too great, his spirits were just real good, and ah 
though lie >vns in j tired, wounded, ho just never had aiiy idea that Mike, 
you know, died. 

Mr. Guyer. Were any of the men killed by the impact, do you know? 

Mrs. Varnado. I believe one. 

Mr. Guyer. But most of them were able to either walk away or be 
carried away ? \ 

Mrs. Varnado. One escaped. 

Mr. Guyer. Were they taken to a camp in Cambodia, or was it moved 
up into North Vietnam ? 

Mrs. Varnado. I guess it was South Vietnam, with the Viet Cong. 

The Chairman. It was South Vietnam ? 

Mr. MacDonald. It was Cambodia, sir. 

Mi’s. Varnado. Well, Cambodia, or South Vietnam, or something. 

TheCHAiRMAN^Idbn’twaiit'totakethecolonerbysurprisej’biit 
Colonel Bobinsici is in the audience today. I think he was the one that 
talked to you, wasn’t lie, Mrs. Varnado ? 

Mrs. Varnado. Yes. _ . 

The Chairman. Maybe he can com meiit— all we are trying to do is 
get as much information on the record as we can. Do you care to make 
any comments on that, Colonel ? 

Colonel Bobinsici. If I may, sir, one of the questions Mrs. Varnado 
asked is as to why I was sent down. 

Up in tho very beginning, in 1972, 1 was a special assistant in DA. 
^for prisoner of war and missing in action affairs, and subsequently 
took over the directorate. 

Between the time that I started as the special assistant, until the 
time I took up the directorate, I had established a very close rapport 
with a number of the families. 

When the information caino to our attention in December, we pre- 
sented the information to my boss, and to Dr. Shields, and the intelli- 
gence community. We asked then that the. information be thoroughly 
evaluated, and once the information came back from the. intelligence 
community indicating that whatever information we had on board 
now certainly refutes the information that was in the telegram, I then 
recommended that we had been above board with the families from the 
very beginning, and that certainly the Varnados would bo entitled— 
and the Harris family, who is the other family involved— should be 
entitled to any information we might have, regardless of the fact that 
we dispute the validity of the information. 

Because, should it come to light at a later time, through the media, 
then we in the Department of Defense would bo left red-faced for not 
having told the families this. 

And we fully realized we might raise the hopes of the family mem- 
bers, and we tried to express our nonsupporting information that was 
in the telegram, and I believe— and Mrs. Varnado can correct mo if I 
am wrong— that I stated several times that we really didn’t hold too 
much faith in the information that was provided to us. 

The Chairman. Based on the information you had, that’s why the 
status was not changed? 

. Colonel Bobinski. Yes, sir. The ' fact that Specialist Cro ws'on and 
Maslowski indicated that they had seen Mike, I think the day they 
were departing the camp, Mike was being taken to a hospital, and 
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veil the information that Mike had died in captivity, 
i’ _ . flmwmn *T believe 


came out Wito DRV on 
n pst? Ilis name was one of those on tho list that had died m cap 

'’'SilBoLsKt. Yes, sir, which Was presented to m in Paris ; 

VI The r eiiAirorAX. Even before that, you had declared him as killed 

out and we established lus date of death as of, I believe, September M, 

t i 1P bodies of the men? • V 

^^lon^PBomxffla ^n^t^^^^ Hfnsiowskij Ohe of the returnees, 

he had thought they had landed in South Vietnam. 

The Chairman. Right on the border? . ■ . . , 

Colonel Bobinski; Yes, sir. It was in ICratie Province, and not 
having a map, I can’t give you the approximate location, but Maslow- 
ski thought they were in South Vietnam. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ottingcr ? ... 

Mr. Ottinoer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Harkin? 

Mr. IIarkin. No questions, Mr. Chairman.; 

^SwStooffcrr* of the crew, or those 

01 Colonel Bobinski: Mr. Maslowski and Specialist Crowson returned. 
The other names escape me. There were a total of eight individuals 

on board the aircraft. 

i. 

book with me. I can’t recall. 

Mr. Gu yer. But three or four came home ?■ c . r , 7ro „ . 

Colonel Bobinsici. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, Specialist Kail eci • 

Ca Alls 01 Varnado. And I believe the Richardson would be Bob Rich- 
ardson, who is still carried as an MIxl; and Price. 

Colonel Bobinsici. Price. Yes.- ' .... ... , nnl , 

The Chairman. Mrs. Varnado, we have tried to get m toucli v ith 
the Cambodians. Mrs. Schroeder on this committee was in l ekin t , 
and we asked her to represent the committee and go toythe Cambochan 
Embassy and make some contact with the. now Cambodian Govern 
; ment. They would not even talk to her on the phone. 

When we Wm'c in Hanoi, the four members of this comm i Uec ucd 
to get in touch— they have an embassy in Hanoi— and they didn t 
answer the phone. 




,We have tried to go through other sources, and it’s not just this 
committee, it’s also other governments that cannot get in touch with 
the new Cambodian Government. 

Mrs. Varnado. I realize that, I mean, from what you hear on the TV 
and radio and read in the papers, they are just cut off from all the out- 
side world, aren’t they? 

The Chairman. Yes, Colonel, have we been in touch with Prince 
Sihanouk and received some information from him saying they were 
not holding any prisoners? 

Colonel Bobinski. Is Dr. Shields here? 

There has been some contact with the Cambodians. Now, it wasn’t 
at my level. 

Mrs. Varn ado. Senator Mansfield-^we have a cop y of a letter he 
wrote, and an answer from Prince Sihanouk, last summer. And, of 
course, he said they are not holding anybody in his country, or some- 
thing to that effect. 

The Chairman. Prince Sihanouk said this ? 

Mrs. Varnado. Yes. . ; _ ■ 

Colonel Bobinski.. The Varnados have been in contact by telegram. 

Mrs. Varnado. We had a telegram from Prince Sihanouk in 1971, 
and then we answered.it, and I sent a letter to him addressed to Mike, 
and asked if he would help to get it to him, to Mike. And he wrote back 
and said it had been forwarded to the proper authorities to get it to 
Mike— or— let’s see. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the Chief of State, acknowledges receipt of your 
-letter dated November 4, 1971, asking him to forward' your letter to your son, 
Warrant Officer Michael B. Varnado. The Prince asked me to assure you that your 
letter has been given to the authorities competent to handle the matter. Best 
wishes. 

I can’t pronounce his name— S-i-s-o-w-a-t-h M-e-t-h-a-v-i— Director 
of the Cabinet. 

Colonel Bobinski. Mr. Chairman, for the record, if I may, I will 
provide Mr. MacDonald exactly where Maslowski and Crowson came 
out, through what country and what time. 1 

But, as I indicated, Mr. Maslowski thought they were in South Viet- 
nam, but I will provide that for the record. 

The Chairman. OK. Mr. Guyer? 

Mr. Gtjvicr. I am just curious what the real purpose of our hearing 
is today. Whether we are going to try to keep faith with further ex- 
ploration and inquiry, or whether we are at a terminal point so far as 
the record goes. 

Is the Department looking further into it, as we are? 

Colonel Bobinski. Yes, sir, we had developed a list of questions 
through our intelligence communitv that go back through the intelli- 
gence community overseas, in an attempt to contact the source. Some 
of the questions, for example, were whether or not the telegram that 
he saw was written in French, whether it was in English, or whether 
it was in the native tongue, and a number of other questions which 
escape me for the moment. 


* RnooInUot JlnRlowoM wan rfilcnsf'l February 12. 1073 nt. An lioe. Rennbl'e of South 
vioNnm. Specialist Crowson was released February 12, 1073 at Loc Nlnh, Republic of 


South Vietnam. 
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But it was a rather detailed list of questions that go back to the 

*°f d A E nf oDtimism! but here we do have a case where there was 
fome^vidence, and we do not know what land of motivation would 

llft ?nlEk wowe that to the family not to put them through any 
• , r i ■ j. -l ipo„(. cince it does have a question mark, if we get 

Government whenever and wherever we can get m touch with tne , 
and also through the DRV. • 

Do you have any other comments f 

M?GDY» 0 AW°litere anytoiily requests that you think we enn 

be^heipful as a committee to cooperate with you, that have not alreay 

Mh'GDwToumdyour husband still have not agreed as to the 
conclusion 1 You mentioned that it is difficult lor him to accept this . 

I m in a state of limbo. I if "t-Itry not 
to think about it. It’s something von just have *o > put oat of yom 
minrl • because vou have to go on living. And I can t accept tne la 
that Mike’s dead, and I can’t accept the fact that hes living, you 

'‘"You just can’t think about that M hours a day, although you can’t, 
get away from it 24 hours a day. But I just am m a state of 1 mbo. 
b It mould be much easier if we did know, one way or the othei. .if 
he’s! dead, we could accept that. If we knew lie was living, you know, 

W< Mi? Guyer 'But it would give you more peace of mind if you knew 

his whereabouts or burial, or whatever. 

The CriAirttiAN/That is certainly what we arc trying, todo. We are 
taking the approach that they are alive, and if wc pan t pick up that 
information, we are trying to get information of what did happen to 
them. This is one of the cases that wc are working on. 

TOUs there nobody that can do anything about the ones who died 
over there? I mean, if they say one died in a prison camp, why can i 

tion. It is not gaining anything for anyone. And it slows down the 

whole process of dealing with the North Vietnamese. 


I agree with you, why don’t they give us the information? What 

things the North Vietnamese have told us they would do, they have 
done! But they haven’t told us yet that they are going to give us all 

^Bu^that i^wliat wo are pushing, that is what we are pursuing, and 
we hope we can get that answer. * , 

Mrs. Varnado. You will be going back over there 50011 1 . 

The Chairman. I think so; We are going to try to go back to Hanoi 
during the Easter recess. We know the Noith Vietnamese have a lot 
of information about these particular cases. And since Warrant Officer 
Varnado was on their list of died in captivity, I am sure they have some 
information on that. _ . 

But we don’t know that much from Laos, whether they have_any* 
thing or not, or whether Cambodia has any information or not. I just 
don’t think they kept any records in my personal view. - 

But I do think the North Vietnamese and some of the former Viet 
Cong do have some information. 

We appreciate very much your being here. , 

Mrs. Varnado. Thank you. I appreciate the chance to come and tell 
our story. 

The Chairman. Thank you. . . . . . 

Our next witness is the father of a serviceman missing in action. He 
is Col. Vincent J. Donahue of Florida. 1 Colonel Donahue is a retired 
colonel in the U.S. Air Force, now director of security for Pan Amer- 
ican Airlines in Florida. During his Air Force career lie was often 

involved in military security and law enforcement. _ 

Colonel Donahue’s son, Morgan, was lost in a midair colbson over 
Laos in 1968. In an attemp t to locate his son, Colonel Donahue has ex- 
pended considerable time and money since 1968 trying to find out on his 
own something about his son. He has traveled to Laos several times and 
has made many efforts to gain information about any Americans who 
may still be held by Communist forces in the area. 

Colonel Donahue, you may have a. seat there, and Mr. MacDonald, 
will von read to the committee the information we have on Colonel 
Donahue’s son? 

Mr. MacDonald. Morgan was one of seven crew members abroad a 
C-123 aircraft that apparently collided in midair with a B-57 on De- 
cember 13, 1968, at 3 o’clock in the morning in the Tchepono area of 
Laos. 

. Thomas M. Turner, the C-123 aircraft commandeiyand the only re- 
covered crewmember, stated that while he was descending he saw an- 
other parachute and two or three fires. He was unaware of the other 
aircraft involved, and did not know if it was one of the fires he saw or 
not. 

He never heard any otiier crewmembers come up on the radio. Search 
and rescue forces did not observe any chutes, hear any beeper signals, 
or detect any other indications of the other six C-123 crewmembers. 

Negative results were obtained from extensive electronic and visual 
searches, and search and rescue operations were officially suspended at 
9 o’clock, December 15, 1968. 


1 See p. 400. 
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No further information regarding the aircraft .incident has been 
forthcoming. 

Jt is principally Colonel Donahue ? s efforts4in -Laos since that- time 
that I think would be of direct interest to the committee. 

Colonel Donahue. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to greet you and 
Mr. Ottinger and Mr. Tennyson Guyer— which I think is a most dis- 
tinguished name, if I may say so. 

A former PGW in the group this afternoon has asked me if he may 
tape this presentation. Without the permission of the Chair, apparently 
tliis is not possible. So I address the question to you, in his behalf. 

The Chairman. A member of the audience? 

Colonal Donahue. A former POW who is with the family group as 
a whole, and lends them moral support. lie is here today and would 
like to tape my testimony, if possible. 

-,-Tlie . Chairman. I don't have any. objection. . ; „ . .. ... 

Mr. Guyer. I have no objection. 

Mr. Ottinger. No objection. 

Mr. Guyer. It’s public, information. 

The Chairman. You can tape it, if there’s no objection. 

Mr. Ottinger. I have no objection at all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. OK. 

Colonel Donahue. I have one other request. I have some reproduced 
excerpts from two widely distributed periodicals which, with your 
permission, at the end of my testimony, I would ask that I be allowed 
fco distribute to those present. . . V 

One of them is a summary of the MIA situation from Newsweek, and 
the other is an advertisement* copies of an advertisement paid for by 
members of the National League of Families. 

The Chairman. Any objection ? 

Are you asking to put this in the record? 

Colonel Donahue. If you will so endorse, we would be pleased to 
have it in the record, sir. As far as I know, neither piece of informa- 
tion has ever been entered in the record. . 

The Chairman; This is 800 pages ? We have only a certain amount 
of money to print the hearings. 

Colonel Donahue. No, no, just 2 pages. 

Mr. Ottinger. Could we just sec the information ? 

The Chairman. Why. don’t you go ahead with your testimony, or 
do you want to read it right now ? 

Sir. Guyer. I think, in the interest of time, let’s have the testimony 
first, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. All right. You may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF COL. VINCENT J. DONAHUE OF FLORIDA 

Colonel Donahue. Thank you. . ... 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin what I have to say witlvan 
expression of appreciation to you and the members of your committee. 

I am aware that this is an additional duty laid upon you by the 0 hie 1 
Executive, and I am sure that you all have more than enough to clo 
as it is, so we appreciate your time and your sincere, efforts to be of help 
to the families. 
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"With your permission, I would like to preface any question and 
answer, inquiry, or interrogation period— it makes no difference to 
me— with a resume of the MIA situation as seen from thA viewpoint 
of an MIA father. ;:■* 

There is an old line about not knowing how the Indian feels unless 
you have walked in his moccasins, and there may be strong feelings 
expressed in my words, but there is nothing of a personal nature 
nothing of a political nature about them. They are, I think, represen ta- 
S^of the wa Y f amilies feel about the handling of the entire 

POW/MIA issue. 

With your permission, I would like to read for the record my presen- 
tation, and then make myself available for any questions you or other 
members of your committee may address to me. 

The Chairman. How long is your statement? 

-Colonel Donahue. It will take me 20 minutes, Mr. Chairman.- 
The Chairman. I believe it would be better if you would sum- 
marize it and then give the members the opportunity to ask questions. 
Colonel Donahue; All right, sir, let me begin with the original part 
. of this presentation. 

I first wish to refresh your memories as far as certain utterances of 
a very high official of the U.S. Government is concerned. His first 
words, on J anuary 24, 1973, were, and I quote : 

- “The return of: American personnel and the accounting for the miss- 
ing in action is unconditional and will take place within the same time 
frame as the American withdrawal.” 

Second utterance by the same individual, in an address made to 
the National League of Families board of directors in February 1974 
and I quote : : ’ 

“There is a good possibility of Americans still being held alive in 
bou tli Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia.” 

Mr. Ottinger. When was that made? 

Colonel Donahue. February 1974. I think the league reports will 
reflect the exact date. Colonel Hopper, I am sure, could give us the 
exact date. 

^On November 24, 1975, the same individual addressed the members 
ot the Lconomic Club in Detroit, Mich., which was after the Commu- 
nists had given the United States its first military defeat and had 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, at that time ho said : 

: ” . e > the United States, have brought peace to our Nation for the 

first time in a decade and a half.” 

I refer to the self-styled “Lone Ranger,” Henry Kissinger. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, regardless of who uttered them, regardless 
of political persuasion or position, that they are specious words, 
Machiavellian words. They are anguish-inducing words. They are 
heartbreak-causing words, and they have served no purpose over the 
n than -° cailse the next of kin of the MIA’s to be incensed. 

1 lie Chairman. Colonel Donahue, I hate to interrupt you here, but 
going back to what Secretary Kissinger said, what did he say about 
it— that there are some Americans alive there? Did I understand vou 
to say that? • 

Colonel Donahue. Yes, sir. In 1974, in February, he addressed the 
board of directors of the League of Families assembled here in 
\\ ashington. 
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The Chairman. February 1974? 

Colonel Donahue. Yes, sir; and at that time, his direct quote was, 
“There’s a good possibility of Americans still being held alive in South 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia.” 

The Chairman. Well, I think wo should have that for the record- — 

Colonel Donahue. Excuse me, sir. The statement of Dr. Kissinger 
was made to the board of directors of the National League of Families 

^T'lie Chairman. Well, tlhis is not what he told the committee in the 

^Mr. Ottinger. We certainly would ask him about this when we next 
meet with him. . , . . 

The Chairman. Yes ; when we next meet with him. 

Colonel Donahue. It’s documented. . 

• The Chairman. In his statement to us, I had the impression that lie 
felt there were no Americans being held alive as prisoners in Nprtli 
and South Vietnam. In Laos, I think he said lie did not know, and he 
did not know in Cambodia. ^ , r . . 

Colonel. Donahue. If I may comment on that comment, Mr. Chair- 
man, too frequently the statements of the next of kin and their beliefs, 
their presumptions, are dismissed as hearsay, and yet I would say that 
the opinions of Mr. Kissinger are also hearsay, because lie has no first- 
hand knowledge. He. knows only what the enemy tells him. It is vital 
to realize and to understand that there has never been an organization 
activated, chartered, funded, and given a mission, with the directed, 
mandatory support of all members of the intelligence community, to 
resolve the MIA issue. Even the members of this august body deal with 
the DOD and deal with State and deal with the enemy, and get only 

So when Mr. Kissinger makes a statement to the effect that he be- 
lieves there are no more Americans alive in that part of the world, we 
do not have demonstrable evidence; we do not have remains; we do 
not have eyewitnesses. . „ .A v . . 

And I think, as Admiral McCain, former CINCPAC, does, that to 
believe the Communists, who would destroy us, despite their bland, in- 
gratiating, gentle ways, is insanity. ■ . ■ , , 

You can read about this type of personality in a book by Ruth 
Rcnedict, “The Clirysanthemum and the Sword,” written about the 
Japanese after World War II, The enemy tells us what pleases him 
to tell us. „ ■ , , • . . ' ; A 

We held up Hanoi’s plan of conquest of Southeast Asia for 10 years. 
The North Vietnamese hate us. They would do anything to torment, 
divide, humiliate, and embarrass us. . . 

When someone asks me why would they hold back on American 
MIA’s knowing what they are, and what they stand for, and how with- 
out Christian, principle they ai-e, I would ask you the reasonable ques- 
tion, why would they not hold back? ' _ . i i 

From the very beginning, Mr. Chairman, the MIA issue has been 
mishandled by State and by DOP, going back m my own case-winch 
is representative— to the letters wo received from the personnel center 
at Randolph. At that time, the casualty officer was an Air Force lieu- 
tenant colonel by the name o f J . G. Luther. . . 

And in his first letter, which touched upon already provided infor- 
mation about the MIA status of our son, he instructed us not to dis- 
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close what had happened to my son or his fate to anyone. And it 
* She this up thi^^ 

with General Ralph “Chappe” James, USAF, leaked to the news 
media the damndest calumny that, has 

families did not want their next ot kin- declined dead, piisumptnuy 
declared dead, because they wanted to continue receiving the pay and 

^t'thinkttwfslm^wb are a cross section of the American popula- 
tion that except for a few people who have been overcome by tlie 
dimensions of tL problem, there is not a 

who would take $1 million or more for the fingci oi the toe of tno 

S^toTlUjir Silvorbush, whojs assigned today 
to the Air Force Casualty Office at Randolph f ^ s . 5 

officer, he has the responsibility of .visiting the fannlics the next of 
kin- of the MIA’s, to offer consolation,, sympathy, or possible assist- 
ance in the name of the Air Force. . ■ n . 

Major Silverbush-— arid this can b^demonstrated; the eaM 
prov&it— has attempted to persuade MIA familieslo ask foi a Pr.OI) 
He is playing God, that is : “You can start your hie over 
. your son “or your husband or vour brother or your fathci, declaicd 

dead and. move on and establish a new life for yourself. _ : • 

You all know Dr. Frank Sieverts. He and l are adversarie^beoause 
of our positions on theJ^HA issue. His words, that! am 
to you convey, I think, the State Department’s position in this ii attei . 

In July of 1974, the National League of Families held its annpal, 
sorrowful conference in the Hilton Hotel in Omaha, Nebr. I talked 
Dr. Sieverts in the lobby, and during the course of that comcisa- 
tion-and the words are indelibly scoi;ed nynwmM 
“If I had mv way. I would have all of the MIA s piesumptiyclj 
declared dead ■immediately, and thus I would bring an end to .the 

anguish and pain of all of these nice family meinbcrs. , 

Is lie so naive or stupid that, he thinks, that by the stroke of a pen 
in the hands of a chairman of a PFOD panel or board that he is ^oin, 
to answer the ultimate question in the hearts arid minds of the loved 

ones of the MIA’s? A • , , , T 

Frank Sieverts said that to me, and I kept, my cool, and I am pioud 

° f Icbd not greet Mr. McCloskey ; when I greeted the other members, 
lie was not here. I would like to, sir, and I would like also to refer to 
a recent comment by you to the effect that, although at one time there 
may have been some MIA’s alive in the mountains or m the lulls oi 
Laos, that the fact that any of them are alive today would be very, 
very slim—the probability would be very slim. . . m 

These words, in effect consummate what I have been saying heie. 
Had our Government acted promptly and properly m this matter, anti 
had we not engaged in years of rhetoric and tennis-balling '' tey*:. 
back and forth, these men who were' alive at that time might still be 

alivotoday— if indeed if they are no longer alive. . 

DOD, of course, is an instrumentality of the State Department, l 
spoilt almost three decades in the U.S. Air Force. I know whereof 1 
speak. If you arc a colonel and you are a general, particularly where 
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controversial is concerned, you don’t go to the bathroom 
antl clc ' u:,,1 ' cc from the ^ 0 
. T)01) is m entity in itself. So, despite .he fact ihat it low- 
A hJmIV issue despite tlw feet that the generals and colonels me 
Mf ’if nu do not demonstrate loyalty downward to those men who 
dlS i°? them trei erals through their efforts and bearing of arms, the 
made themgenei «;'»>, f= i noor publicity for recruiting pur- 

^SobLhling officer training D ° D t0 °’ WOuld ' 

are t hearsay, sympathy, a sympathetic car, a shrug of the 

story reqiuied some s^iP e g aUs touching of the head put her 
shoulders, a ,? ■ i f ac ^ c j f r0 m the scene, although she to this 

she heard and what - 

^iSvcosts you to be a member of this unhappy group. My own 
It lcallj c Y fall which tlie doctors attributed it to stress, 

. 

recovering, but unfortunately the stress situation is still 
tbere^ andTfoar for her, while I also die a little bit every week, every 

”Tlnre iiv«i my life- My son hasn’t. My son, whom I loaned to the 
I have in eel } y if he ig a MIA, and the service, instead 

service, has a, ii* 1 immediately after the Paris peace accords, 

F^ Sm^to PFOD all MIA’s within a 

^FmUmately^thc’familics^at their own expense, were able to take 
louunaraiy, ^ . . CQurts The law under which the PFODs 

troto^a^omplkcd was declared to be TOje 

“^MfoS^’^Snander in Chief,, who expects 

: : 

m What I amoving is thei impression from the other side of the fence : 
How it feels to be and to exist as a MIA parent. , . ■ 

And, unfortunately, Mr. Ford has placed all of his trust in the 
■ Secretary of State, arid has assigned him this problem And, other 
than for the three utterances that I quoted for you, MA Kissinger 
has not seen fit to vigorously or aggressively address this problem 



since, he walked away from the Paris Peace Accord tables, to which 

he had affixed his signature to the documents concerned 

Iwery other issue in this country seems to have had priority T 
av° nothing against amnesty, for example. I think there must be a 
But not until those * *»“ 

s a** 

tell you St ° rfeS tHat «>«nbe ra Sruld 

»VOimS man here today, for example, who spent 6 vears 
" whose mother did not— was informed that he was an MIA- 
by £ cnemf ** * “ S ‘' 0Up " le ** d > lot whatever the motivation’ 

whenthey were debriefed by State and DODfiSSSmto 

prer0£ati ' ,e toinform his ferai >y 

so tlut she had that period ofanguish to live with 
That’s only one of many. What I am trying to tell you here is 
whether by misguided conviction, by order, or by design, the DOD 
personnel involved, and specifically in the case of the liv Force the 
£5imt l m» Randolph, .do not believe, will not believe, 
that any MIA s or POW’s were alive, “unless they are deserters ” And 
cases th ° Ccntelv and D0D seek a declaration of finding death in all 

.Something that troubks us, just for the record, is that recent media 
cbscolsures have now informed us that some of our key Government 
officials secretly promised North Vietnam up to $3.5^111^11 to re- 
habilitate that country after the hostilities ceased. This is almost three 

of four^ ^ktion^f vLtn^ enC ^ e< ^ * 

Wo 'have alwayo helped those wo ha^Sated iii battle, but this 

and T V !w e fl°- wf n fr?A^ ViCto i ra the battle ’ 1 understand, 
is resolved L tllc MIA s can ll0 P e to understand until the issue 

Let _me address the committee, please, in reference to the select 
coin in i 

Tragically, the lifespan of this committee is but 1 year. And equally 
tragically, the amount of time available and money allocated are 
grossly inadequate. • 


T n relation to the billions of dollars of taxpayers’ hard-earned 
wihnev which Secretary Kissinger has committed to. Israel and Egypt, 
vith more millions to follow, for what at best can be described as an 
uneasy peace, certainly the budget of this committee seems meager 

in< Tho' sobering and frightening aspect of this committee from the 
iMAwnoint of those of us on the other side is that you all, with your 
Inverely delimited charter, will eventually, if you continue to function 
f've see the committee function, you. will inevitably submit aveport 
tn the Chief Executive which will contain a note of finality. Unless 
li are skillful enough, courageous enough, smart enough, and lucky 
nnuah to outmaneuver Hanoi, outmaneuver State, and outmaneuver 
riOD the case for the MIA is absolutely, utterly hopeless. 

Should th&final report of fheicommittec.be n^ 

it to the President, it follows that he will probably, or m a 1 prob- • 
ability, address the Congress, explain what has happened, that the 
nroblcm is not amenable to solution and that the time has come to 
.lose the history book on the ugly chapter of the entire Vietnamese 
involvement, which, persists because of the MIA issue. , . . . 

Immediately thereafter, DOD will cut the string that holds this 
sword of Damocles, and the PFOD’s will begin on a chronological 
L„ig Even if they were not expedited, within a year or two, just the 
. ro^e^xrccssing,.,this (iction will^elimmate thp MIA .probleia for 

Hanoi, for the committee, for DOI), and for State. V lthm 18 months 
Sere won’t be any MlA’s officially alive ; ergo, there, won’t be any 

Pr Sometimes, Mr. Chairman, we family members feel like ants on a 

E t big log floating down the Mississippi River and trying to. steer 
logTAnd that’s a bad, hopeless feeling to have. , 

Unfortunately, if the MIA problem goes away for Hanoi and tor 
DOD and for State, it will never go away for those of us who lost our 
loved ones, as I say, from the stroke of a bureaucratic pen. 

I would remind you— I think you probably already know lt-of 
something Mr. Kissinger has never told the American peopl^amlthat 
is, once our Government has declared our MI A’s deceased. PFOD eel, 
tlie enemy no longer has any responsibility to account for them, bo 
if they are forsaken, abandoned, betrayed by their country by a i ic- 
sumptive finding of death, they will nave left to them nothing but 
slavery and degradation, and, I’m sure, their hope they will die as soon 

aS will come of what I am about to say, but I am 

obligated by my heart and by my conviction to at least speak these 

W °I have to recommend to the committee two courses of action cither 
of which could conceivably resolve the MIA problem. These are op- 
tions probably known to Mr. Kissinger, but lie has never seen fit to take 

cognizance of them. , . , , 

The first recommended course of action incorporates a very ugly 
word to Americans, a repugnant word, it is the tern ransom. 
However emotionally loaded that word may be, I think it is important 
that we remind ourselves that during the administration of Jolin h. 
Kennedy, the ransom technique was used with the approval ot this 


rfhft United States has responded to virtually every famine and 

1 J-Vm mii.flwinn1/n in ftnn+ninnln WllAIV 


, ; v natural disaster. Witness the earthquake in Guatemala. When- 
cve • finished helping the poor Guatemalans, we will be another $2 


Government through private business channels to buy out prisoners 
H^'iSbycS: ** tract0ra ’ ’ vith ; commodities . «»<1 other 
As practitioners of tiie law are wont to say, the precedent was therebv S orS or $5 million out of pocket, 
established, set m concrete;, if you will, for all time y ° And we have, never tied a string to 

And in the case of our Mil’s today, the MIA’s of the Vietnamese 

"■UA s are concerned to acquire them. 

hrmmlT ne3 i * 0r ' rehabilitation. We don’t rehabilitate the victor who 
bi ought on himself what happened. But ransom, 

Yon nm from -Miooleel,^: t ■ , 


flS fced for anything in return. 


iroached a 
would 


Avivini. l *r 7 ionic, anci lie naci a small roll of bills in his 
■ ?1 1|; ?!\ s th(l » it was, really. He approa 
adj of the night at the other end of the room and asked rf she 
bestow upon him her favors for $50. 

•thfmrfi 01 ^ 11 ^ f fc th , e thou g h f So they had a drink before leaving 
l n vi miTfl to go elsewhere, and lie happened to see that he didn? 
? Q -c q t ! m«ch money m that roll as lie thought. So he reopened 
the issue and asked if she would mind spending the night with him for 

ftn f ? »° bccft,ne very indignant, and she said, “What do you think I 

dpmnnqh S nT!5 ‘T e hftve alrea . c ty established that; we have already 
clfimonstiated that. Now we are just talking about the price.’’ - 

Pi^s f or’Jiq f n t lat f !t 1 • a ittIe I a ! e i n tlle hallgame, since the Bay of 
ransom rc . ll .^ 10n and to become hypocritical overnight. If 

men ° Ut ’ a L nd in 110 other W will they be 
l0tS PI ' CS3 ° n ’ bUy tton out > 0110 >>y »«e, until 

Jhe worid knows what we are since the Bay of Pigs. We talk out of 

tnm ^ « ° Ur m0 K thS - ThiS i8 n l time t0 the men am 

hon e, and then maybe we qan reembark on that course and stay on it 
The second approach is for the President and Commander in Chief 
m- V P "n ^^ifory books irnd to learn, if he doesn^t already Wvf 

fc' m lln , S f0, ^°“?’ tha f tm nlmost «*> entire contury 
the uholo woild has benefited from the largess of the United States 

After’ World w?" r “ rf n Sf n” a '^ aroimcI world. 

,i 4“. ei - Woild Wai I we had the Hoover plan. Herbert Hoover at 

then°fhA lWli?A a 'Uf plan, which was international and 

Germany from being nl 

arm nr? lmd k%ted AID program, which has scattered our money 
Obodv ct SSv’JX many Tf^w and ’“ge amounts .'that 

ooociy can actually tell.you exuctly how much and where. 


to any of this aid. We have never 

'fthink the time has come now for the Commander in Chief to stand 
n and in a loud and clear voice, address all of the heads of state of 
£ wor ld and ask for a one-time payment on that loan, interest f ree, in 
' name of a humanitarian cause. That payment is to be their voices 
s unison, directed toward Hanoi, expressing extreme displeasure 
vith Hanoi’s failure to live up to the Paris peace accords, and to de- 
mand that Hanoi immediately release our MIA’s and account for our 
Ld North Vietnam is working on erecting a facadeof a peace-loving 
nation. She wishes to become a respected member of the community 
nations of the world— these are voices to which Hanoi will respond. 
- • 1 •— — *• u tr- get involved as the 


Commander in Chief, and not delegate it to the Lone Ranger. 

I would like to close the presentation I have here with words which 
really mean a lot to me. They are: not lengthy. 

I think if Mr.. Ford were to implement either of these two options, 
there will coine to him and to all Americans that peace which comes 
from service to one’s followman— in this case, those who have not yet 

returned from Southeast Asia to their homeland. 

Mr. Ford’s actions will reflect the single greatest attribute which all 
of us have been taught that man can have, one which we have been 

taught since we were children, love for our fellowman. 

A poet named Leigh Hunt many years ago wrote a poem entitled, 
“Abon Ben Adhem.” . 

It had , to do. with a man who awoke one night and discovered an 
angel in his room, writing in a golden book the names of those who 
loved the Lord. Hunt wrote:. 

And Abon sakl, “Is mine one? 

‘‘Nny, not so,” replied the Angel. 

Abou Spoke more low, but cheerily still ; 

“I pray thee, then, write me as one that loves his follow. man.” 

And the Angel wrote, and vanished. 

The next night, It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God hnd blessed— 

And lo ! Ben Adhem’s name 
Led. all the rest. 

I-Iow much more noble and uplifting this course of action by the 
President, rather than for him to shoulder the blame throughout eter- 
nity for inscribing upon the tombstones of the. MIA’s the word “be- 
trayed.” And by . so doing, also letting the enduring memory of those 
brave, patriotic warriors create a bier for the coffin of American 
integrity. 

So much for my prepared presentation, Mr. Chairman. I am at your 
disposition. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Colonel, for that sincere and straight- 
forward testimonv that von have given today. 

I will be brief.’ t only have a couple of comments, and maybe one 

question, so the other members will have the opportunity. 
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‘ ^Actually, everyone on this committee asked to serve on it. They Colonel Donahue. He could have identified them. You sec, i a y _ 

other obligations.. They, are like thenther 425 Members of the -HoS- Snow, except for thenmenien who. ca ^ o^; ot^s, 
they : are vitally interested in the missing in action, but they hS y^hinf? is known about Laos. It’s a land where the yheel is ben » _ 
taken the time, and we are all totally dedicated to try to come up wj Jlot tedEven our POW’sin Hanoi never saw anybody who was mtio 
some ahswer on tho missing in action. ■ * en jj into those camps from Laos. 

And, quite frankly, the League helped form this committee. dU nVl POW’s. and to most A 

the missing in action, m my opinion, was on the back burner 

The Defense Department, the State Department, the Excutive Brand 

were not doing much. 

We are trying. We have held up the changes.in status until this com 
mittee can write its report. 

And, quite frankly; as the chairman, I just don’t have any idea y e | 
what the report will be. We still have a good 6 months left to work on 
this issue, We feel like wo are moving well, and that_if.it can be done 
"if the ''answers canbTf oM alew 1 breaks and col 

operation, we can come up with some of the answers. 

President Ford, in my opinion— I think the committee will agree 
with me— has really been totally cooperative. We have been able to see 
him much easier than we have other Government officials, and he 
admits it’s a frustrating issue. But he has been totally, so far, coopera- 
tive with us, and we have tried to keep him updated on the situation, 

You stftted_that— and this is the only question I have^you stated in 
in your' testimony that there, are some Americans alive m Southeast 
Asia. Do you have a feel for it, and will you tell us what your opinion 
is? Where you get the information ? Can you give the committee some 
type of figure, how many in North Vietnam, how many in South Viet- 
nam, how many in Laos, and how many in Cambodia do you think 
could be alive? 

Colonel Donahue. Unfortunately for families who have missing in 
action members in other parts of Southeast Asia, I have devoted my 
time primarily to the MIA situation in Laos. 

In 1969, 1 made my first visit to Vientiane. At that time, I was able 
to get to and see and spend 2 hours with Soth Pethrasi, who at that 
time was the delegate of the Pathet Lao. to the tripartite government 
that eventually yielded to the coalition government. 

For 2 hours, I was given a lecture on dialectic materials. But I was 
seeking information from him. There was nothing I could do about it, 
and I couldn’t lose my cool. 

I came back a year later. I received the same treatment. 

The third year, my wife prevailed upon me to take her with me, and 
during the course of our third meeting with him, Pethrasi became a 
little nostalgic. He reminisced a'little bit, and he said he had lost a son 
at Dien Bien Phu, and knew how we felt. 

And he said, “Yes, we have over 100 American MIA’s.” This was 
the chief delegate of the Pathet Lao in Vientiane talking. Today he is 
one of the ministers in the Pathet Lao Government. I don’t know if it’s 
transportation, education, war, or agriculture, but he is one of the 
ministers of the Pathet Lad Government in Vientiane now. 

Subsequent to that time— — 

Mr. Ottinger. Excuse me, You said he said he had more than 100 
prisoners of war? 

Colonel Donahue. American prisoners in Laos. 

Mr. Ottinger. Not MIA’s ; prisoners that they could identify ? 


He ^ we *■»* 

ifvou who they are until we have won Our just war. After all, you 
te Serialist, warmongering, bombing, war criminals, and so on, 
X Sause he had mellowed due perhaps to my wifes qmet teaij and 
b Vbird visit, he did commit himself to say-andmy wife was a wit- 
nl L fc and the Reverend Roffe-R-o-f-f-e-who lives m Orlando, I la. 
n f ’ who was with the Evangelical church in Vientiane for more than 
$ years, wliof urictiohed asTour interpreter— was a witness - to 

^Pethrasi was a colonel in the Pathet Lao Army, but he functioned 
as die civilian head of the Pathet Lao delegation to the tripartite gov- 
ernment at that time. . : . . n 

Mr Ottinger. Can you pin down that date torus? ;• 

Colonel Donahue. Yes, sir, I will have Earl Hopper bring you the 
dato, from niy log and airline tickets, and everything else, at homo. 

pethrasi was, at the time, the highest placed Pathet Lao m Vien- 

^ Mr. Ottinger. What was the approximate date? 

Colonel Donahue. It was in July or August. I remember because it 
was difficult for my wife, and at the time I felt I should never have 
taken her. 

Mr. Ottinger. What year? . 

Colonel Donahue. 1972. I was pleased— I was elated to hear him 
say this. But I also had concern for him, because I felt that if his lords 
and masters in Hanoi knew he had made such a statement, he would be 

Nothing came of it, because there were only the four of us present— 
my wife, myself, Dr. Roffc, our interpreter, and Pethrasi. And as he 
gained stature in the Pathet Lao Government, we lost contact with 
him and my correspondence to him has 'been returned by his govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, in no way was I impugning this committee. You are 
our knights in shining armor, you are our only hope. There is nothing 
between us and PFOD’s on a large and final scale, other than you 
gentlemen. 

I just feel badly that you are already heavily committed timewise, 
and underbudgeted and understaffed, because it precludes you from 
doing the job that you could do. 

I am sure that you are more than a match for Hanoi and more than 
a match for State and more than a match for DOD. 

But the time to be on the jousting field is not yours. You don’t have 
it. This is an additional burden you have taken on because you are good 
citizens and leaders. 

The Chairman. Really, one of our concerns has been that the State 
Department, in effect, has turned this over to us. We haven’t had any 
problems with their holding us back. 
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AVe certainly haven't .had an j problems there, or with the Defen^ 22°^ 100m ' 

Department. 1A e have been doing the best we could, and nobody j, fc one l Donahue. Yes, sir. I would say it encompassed 5 


or 6 acres. 


puflin, any reins onus. Howeve°r, we are not getting ™,6h S 

eithei, from the State Department. 1 1 ^,r v McCiiOSKEY. I am going to try to be brief on this, because I have 

Mr. Guyer. I have a brief timespan, and I’d like to make . Ml ‘ * — • ' b - -*V of H,« 

tninmoiif. i * 


over 35 times, with two trips out of the country, ancl there is a real 
dedication; : ~ ' "T“ - — y • — ^ ••••-•• - - : 

All of which, has not brought about the results we want. 

I want to honor you, sir. First, because of your circumstances, no- 


" ir i i i „ ■ Tie' was on a iournalistic assignment to a royal Laotian village, and 

, ” e have been begging for recommendations. AYe are a factfinding, jiw the course of the evening’s activity, shooting pictures and mak- 

but not a policymaking committee, and sometimes we feel we are shut! • ^ E fn “ • 1 ’ 1 - - »«■ 

debugs, going bade and forth, reporting, asking questions, and so ing ’ 
forth and so on. . 

i ®ht I am enormously grateful to you, sir, for your speaking in be- 
half of so many who I know must feel as you feel, arid I am astounded 


statement. ” — - , Jto go. Part of the reason lam going is a meeting with one of the 

f ?L h T V6 beG1 ^ w ? rkin ? - with- the League of Families for quite some ?6ui^ visit to Aaos, other than this statement by 

me I am going to male a report to our Ohio people when I get back dKu come across any other indication, or did anyone make 

and I agiee with you that rhetoric is not the answer, and we have had *Ti«tement that they knew, of Americans alive anywhere in Laos? 

“ - ... -rv . . ft Colonel Donahue.' Yes, sir, I have other information along the same 

niiln . 5 fi f AU- f G the committeej have never been on a committee. 1?1 J'. While I happen to be a police administrator by education— 
Senat ® 0I, ..^e U;S. Congress, that met mori' fre! h, £. McCloskky.Y will have to ask you to be brief. AVhat we want, 
quently. I think the record will show we have been together probablv tQ ^ 0 j s pursue any facts that you have, or any information that you 

^Colonel Donahue. I would like to identify one irian to you. His book 
mav be in the Library of Congress. He was an Australian, an ac- 
, , . , • •--» —7 — — - -- j— u «-uM.o«m ra , il0 . ® Australian iournalist and freelance photographer. His name 

body has a better right to say what you did. Because of your experi- To h u Everingham. He wrote a* book which, as best I -recall, is' en- 
ence, nobody had a better right to feel and pass along what you have Lip?] “Mv 26 fiavs With the Pathiet Lao,” or words to that effect, 
guveu us. . \ He was on a iournalistic assignment to a royal Laotian village, anc 

AA e have been bftjrmiior fnr r^Atr,Tr, n r,/inf,n«n • - j C0lu . se0 f the evening’s activity, shooting pictures and mak 

for a feature article, he was invited by an indigenous male 
S a ne”alby village, about 10 miles away. Together they went over lull 
and dale on foot, to what turned out to be a Pathet Lao village— this is 

n . .i j. ■ . ■«»«*-•■ Mm ciouwiuiuuu He was immediately thrown into a hotbox, despite protestations, 

v J L eno { 1 mity oi J OW inf ? rmatl0n 1 anc th ® knowledgeability that e auipment,. and credentials. Ho was kept there 3 days, until released 
you have, because there are few people who have sat there that have w« P North Vietnamese officer who had checked him out and learned 

passed along that kind of encyclopedic information. that hb^ was whom he-purported to be. 

. 1 ko P e T can do something within the time frame of this commit- Subseciuentlv. Everingham lived with his erstwhile captors, at their 
tee. Calendars become quite discouraging, and I know the long wait is invitation for 23 more days, and during that period of time, accord- 
not very rewarding. ■ . . . ; S^BveringC he was told by the PMhet Lao that they. had more 

Hack home, i we had a figure made up m barbed wire, erected as a than lOO American airmen as prisoners. They would have to be MLis 

memento of what tho suffering still is. At Christmastime that one was because no word appeared on POAV’s— no word on POAV'S has ever 
• on display.m a bank in my district. And I. know that words alone will So^tof Laoa 

not suffice, or bind up the wounds or make things go away. Mr Oitinckr. Can vou gi ve us a date on that ? 

I want to thank the lady from Louisiana who came to us, for speak- . Colonel Donahue. That would be in 1073. 

ingfrom a mother’s heart. . ; MaSitinger. Is Everingham still alive? • . 

I am going to beinterested to have the recapitulation of the entire Polnnel Donahue. John Everingham should be. lie is a young, 

proceedings today. I have nothing to ask. I know you can’t learn with virile man in his late twenties, early thirties. . 

your mouth open, and I tried to absorb today what you people have m,. Ottinoer.I)o you know' where we can reach him? . 

1 ‘ Iu “* y° u «>« opportunity. Colonel DosAiros. Unfortunately, I don’t. I hopeiiis book is in tlio 

ThcGiiAirafAH.Ttantyo^Mr. McCloskoy? library Eepresenting the Australian press, he probably could come 

Mr. JIcOiosKur. Colonel Donahue, what year was it that you met from only one of the two or three bi(? cities there, 

with Eoverand Roffc and Pethrasi ? Tnrnea Rlet-nm station chief. CIA, at Worn, Thailand. I Como 

Colonel Doxu-nun. On three occasions, 1969, 1971, and 1972. . from Cocoa Beach Fla, Jim’s family lives in Vero Beach, 50 miles 

Mr. McCiAskbt. Was it in 1972— July or August 1972 tliat lie mado a™y . 

this representation I _ ° when i went into Laos initially, which was just before 1970. Jnn 

Colonel Donahue. Yes. iwlnfiil -T didn’t liave a visa. -I didivt have, a passport.- 1 

Mr. McCloskey. How do you spell his name ? Wanted to get to niy son’s station, which was at Nakhon Phenom, Tlmi- 

■'t, C< ? 1 f nel Donahue. S-o-t-h— the h is silent. Tlie second name is w which I did. Jim then helped me with an airlift mto Laos, via 

I -e-t-h-r-a-s-i— and again the h is silent, so it’s pronounced “Pctrasi.” Air America. I spent about a week there, and then they brought mo 

Air. McCloskey. Now this conversation, where did it occur? back 


But Glerum, as station chief of the CIA, having personal coni}, 
"deuce in me and knowing I had a DOD clearance, recounted Speck 
F orces operations that he had directed, out of Udom and Savannalm 
‘Thailand, into central Laos to reported American POW camps. 1 
But central Laos was a hot spot of activity. The Ho Chi Mini 
Trail was going strong. Many of his people— Glerum’s— didn’t coni e 
back. But he said, “We hit camps that had been occupied by Ameti 
cans apparently just hours before.” He didn’t know what kind of a 
jungle telegraph, grapevine, or what system the enemy used, but 
every time his troops hit one of these primitive camps— unlike Hanoi 
or Son Tay— the occupants had been spirited away. 

Mr, McCloskey. When was the conversation? 

Colonel Donahue. January 1969. The Pathet Lao had been taking 
Americans and imprisoning them in these “bamboo camps” 1 and mov; 
ing them around on apparently 2 or 3 or 5 minutes’ notice. 

Mr. McCloskey. Colonel, I have to go. Have you given our staff 
every example of such information ? 

Colonel Donahue. No, I have more. 

Mr. McCloskey. Could you do that? 

Colonel Donahue. I shall, yes, sir. 

Mr. McCloskey. Mr. Chairman, I just say this. I think we ought 
to follow up on each one of these kinds of matters. 

I have to go,- > : 

‘ ?J ie Chairman. No problem. Wo can follow up on that. 

Mr. Ottinger. Unfortunately, I also have to go. But I do want 
testiinony my dQcp api>reciation for your coming, and for your helpful 

Colonel Donahue. I am privileged to be here. 

Mr. Ottinger. And to say to you that we are going to spend every 
effort to get answers. I think that, with the state of the nations, 3 
oiuielationslups with them being as difficult as they are, your second 

donf ^Tnr'°li y f • W0U C ? 0t ^ ear T ! lat is ? t0 h ave the Presi- 

dent call on all nations and call our due bills with them and have 

tet tiSS" 011 Hano1 1 doubt that they would cooperate with 

• do think that, with respect to your first suggestion that really 
ns what we are trying to do. That is, you suggested that we offer to 
Ivoul AliSn ^n d ’ ■ j’ 6118 nei 5% the Vietnamese nor our people 
tlin nni! ■? '-° Cft ^ s P ac * e a s Padej in a direct maimer, to try to avoid 
'i Et 1 ? * ™ are seeking to do is to arrange an exclS 
l g0t the thin ® th ey want, in return 

loi facilitating an accounting for ourmiissing in action. 

t , g0 a ! 011 S- There is great concern on the part of the 

S^^SS , lL : r ' 110t '- my « c f turcs to Southeast 
be,1,g SUre ” get results on 

to^l? W™,* T impossible interpretation of what it is we are trying 


\ nd I think there’s some promise of that if we can get the coopera- 

./ n 0 r the administration in moving forward. 

1 I’d like to say that I think your fears about the results when we 
finish our business probably have merit to them, and that, for my own 
art I think that until we have exhausted all the avenues— and I 
Low there are members of the committee who may not agree with 
K a on .^is— ■ we should not allow 1 the committee to expire until we have 
ia m o confidence that we have gotten the information, that we know 
flint the Vietnamese should have, and the Laotians— and with inf or- 
jofttion that you have, hopefully we can make some progress with the 


1 See pp. -338-342. 


But until we have confidence that we have pursued these paths to 
the extent they can be pursued, and they either bear fruit or they 
,l on ’t .bear fruit, I am hesitant,to; write a final. report ;qfUisc^nmittee.._;. 

T am fearful that the short duration, even though that is what we 
went to the Rules Committee to ask for, I think that there is a real 
nonortunity to get results, and until those results, such they may 
be from the Vietnamese and from Laos and the Cambodians are ob- 
tained, I myself would not favor our writing for Congress an end to 

dl I §pn’t have any idea— I haven’t discussed this with most of the 
members of the committee— how they feel about it, but I am very, 
very much concerned because I do think there is information to be 
had, and I hate to see us abandon this effort until we feel we have 
exhausted everything we can do. . ' .. „ QT , . 

Colonel Donahue. Your words are very encouraging, Mr. Uttmger, 
because in reality, there probably is left to you only a 4-month period 
in which to accomplish your mission, because of recess and because 
this is an election year and much has to be done. Again, we are in effect 
being outcrisised, which has happened to us all along, to the Jylia 

So the fact that you arc entertaining the thought of asking that the 
life of the committee be extended until you can speak more conhdentiy, 
witli conviction, is reassuring to us. 

Wo appreciate it, and I only hope it comes to pass. 

Mr. Ottinger. If I thought the effort would be fruitless, I wouldn t 
do that, but we have now a real indication that— from the Vietna- 
mese— that they are anxious, in the kind of words that you arc talk- 
ing about, that they are anxious to deal, an indication that they have 

^CMonel Donahue. loan believe they. are anxious to deal. - . . 

Mr. Ottinger. That they have something to deal with. And if we 
cannot achieve that result within the time frame, and there still is 
the possibility of getting the information that they must have, l 
think we ought to go ahead and get it. , . .. ■ ... T i 

And that is my own personal feeling in fhis matleu I know tfi 
chairman feels that lie gave Ins. word, and he. is s ? me * fc n u “ 
able about going for the extension, but we are going to do cverythin e 

W< We n are going to be meeting with the Secretary of State. We are 
going to put as much ressure as.we can on him. • _ , , Ottimrer 

Colonel Donahue. I would offer one caution, if I may, Mi. Ottinge . 
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n u t iii° n ®y ' n the proper amount, pmv capita, I think could move 

Mt£T" ■*» « gSSTSSfS^tf®; ^tfeSSKjttWi 

t „^.S en «'S r ®' s >*aHndicttti 6 nt&th«>;i, 


Xiui CHAIRMAN. Mr. Gon 


itss-^tgsr:; 

Texas! Vei '^ lnoldb dn absentia. I^ait . thfl^st'yea^Qf^y^ j 

to™s^t£ir raiatetkt:ifeitu >^ 


e was some a 


: °y°ut h at was San Antonio. - J 

a base. I Kftve b^n ftctive°w^h the LinVio^ff ^ !1 ^° n A* der ^ a>1 

een in t.lia H™,*. — t i__ 


6 division of labor on our side, we- aanvnave »• - 

monolithic structure such as these entities have ; \o therefoie ihey ca^ 
nlav us, they can have a promise made to Senator McGovern one wee v 

& 4 M^oin^l = ^Sv^r 


then they might send a cooing cauuiguun w 

they might make an announcement, “Well, Senator Kennedy, if you 

aides come over, we will deliver oc number of bodies. . 

Now, whether there is any method of preconceived gome plan ^on 
their part, or not, it does appear to me that they are capitahzin^ a 
..A— 11 mu- irlpfir.lO.llClGS ftncl Stl'CllfftilSy ftlSO. 


a case. i have been active with t ho t * 1 ™« 

since I have been in tli« Pn t i. cne ^ 1 ? ns , off an d oil. Of course their part, or not, it does appear to me mi ««jr w 

regular about it But I have iw ri* - aye ? i i 1 ad to ° mi,c b time to be are very well aware of our structural deficicncies and strengths, also. 

^ onorai 7 membci' of th# 

s b ^> ^ 

^ecJmnicsTln^wjiftt^yav^bi'iM thfl . fanCe ’ &*'&*}*”* Wens of the ^AmUlm reason I did that is, in the beginning, at the time *«•«»• 

ln ^ ft oce, in the case of hos how^wotilifvll b . 0 ^ el ^,v to ^ 10m ? For nouncemcnts were coming through and the headlines iverebem^ made, 

, Colonel suggest that it be done! “Paris Agreements,” “Gease Fh-e,” President Johnson died. It eom- 

havo already established. I am ^siire iranld cidcd, both the announcement and Ins death. .. , „ „ , 

mforniation, not perJiaDs nt?he inifh.1^ l ™ b *. recc P t ! Te t 0 this type of And I had access to some foreign press, the Spanish language and 

fall back and discuss itThov hiav «mJ nen * 1 °?i 0: ll; ’ but when they French language press. Ill their reports of thisnnderstanding, 
tern than ransom-repatriatiominL 'J Ith a ™re euphemistic ivere absolutely emphatic and very, definite that a commitment had 

But the message in that part 0 f i-W m °n- ace savin & or whatever. been made by us in. terms of reparations, reconstruction call it what 

- „e iuumcpai t°t the world IS, lUOne.V willl-m™ ...Ill „„„ .Uh» ortndl mnnw. 

your brother, your 
ivti C |js bjiese people fre ' 
posed, is because the 
won’t recoi'er those ’ 


thin"— voVi n wT 6 iu that P art of the worl 
kopno fi ,y ° lU mo t' le . r ’ your brother, your si 
keeps these people from being more helpful to 7C 0 ^V ,r 
Posed, is because the enemy will linniE „ S i’ , ^ favoi ‘ al)1 y dis- 
won’t recover those liidino- or ho led 1m hr „ • ', ho,0 , v ' ll ?P c - He just 
naie the entire village population. “ P ” gc ’ bllt he wil1 d <*i- 


_ , . . C’-. , JJCUil 1IIUU13 UJ UO. AAA.VV-n**” 

js, money will buy any- ever you will— you know, actiial money, 

.norehelpf.S^^ilihie ^ ~ 


Colonel Donahue. Yes. , # v » 

Mr. Gonzalez. So I had the impression, reading the foreign press 
accounts, that this must have been a very big issue with the other side, 
wlmtT-- -SJ- .W- fo 11 r« To Snmiish. W 6 



Ml D ;*ir P ° d " Caballero Mr. Moneybag, . . 
On the bus ftn rniifo + 1 ,^ , 


n A. l 6 B1 ‘ wollJU ' |J1, &“> w veK 

most powerful J^mbers^ of *tWs h* ° f btiriaI > 1 asked one of n 
stories of roparatS the *"? «« 


look at every one of our disnnL.li Q o 8 , 0r ftn y,vi n ^> n °t a word. If 
And he 4w ahdl Sw3 Si? T%“ a » 

afmdjehavem’adeaeommiSt’- ffirmat ' Velj '- He 1? 

know ’ but I *~» ««* 
«* X ever *„ fc . 

Of What is now the InternationlTRektinnrr W member 

. oign Affairs Committee. They had had MrTr™ ,mtt ?\ then tlle 
he liad reported, andthey told me cotefrori^^ 

swer was. “Oh, we hope to get ^ toffetW^ ¥ 1Ssue ’ and the ««• 
wo did, that was the only question I aslrw naa^f? 6 ^ 6 ^ 1 ’^” So wl *en 
phrased my question “MernnrnndnmJ 18 ' ^ C ’ and tbe Secretary— and I 

standings, codicils”~n^orHeTaid 1 hehad e mem i or ^ ndunis ) side under. 

that had beenpromised. rep ° l te to the proper com. 
dialog ’with the and has a 

is , d r- - 

tol^ U ah t0 t hT^»; 

about Who breached faith first Von ^ f ttln ff “t 0 the question 
argument. ' nrsc, you will never get out of that 

considered dead^sVthat is 

■rrasrjssa-iS?^ “ ' “ “• •' 
=:aeiS5W5S==:i£ 

enough to know. ne access, I don’t know. I am not smart 

™ ™T mucfintereld 1 


li a 1 cne . committee to go into T 
. mjve taken and tho converaatioi^ hav^liad that • V ° u 

I have asked repeatedly the different inrNvXi d ™ t theso people, 
have had several very'high rankino- inilSE! • a PP eann g here— we 
and I have asked that auef nn «S5 U i , ry and former military- 
even if you don’t knoW, do you Itno ’v.™<l 

military alive or any that might have dLd in^Z^foSt'I 


counting has not been given, but for which an accounting is possible' 
that they have a gut feeling, but no evi- 

de r«Sei' Donahue. I have at least five more names that I can give 
„ Jome of who are in the immediate vicinity. . ... 

y°m he individual who showed me the reports of U.S. .military sight-- 
. Shi Laos under the Project Bright Light, which was the code name 
f^MlA sightings— he lives right here m Alexandria. I have given 
flnel Ma&onald his telephone, number. 

C In Vientiane and in his office, he laiAtius mrt jforrn ^ ^ 

ale^ndary figure in Laos for many years. He got out 
Kne piece. He was with the AID program, , and a personal friend of . 
f he°Mco CeriH’al Vaiig Pao for many years; In fact, he introduced n e 
£ Vang Pao. He is living in Thailand now, a refugee from Laos, if 

^°Buf he is tremendously knowledgeable, with firsthand knowledge 
* flip. MIA sightings, the existence of MIA’s. „ , . 

To sum up tlie answer to your question, I am a police officer by edu- 
cation at the graduate level, and by 30 wears of experience, and I have 
a private investigator’s license, which I can’t use because it would be a 
conflict of interest at the moment. _ mU . 

But if you employed me, chartered me, charged me with the imssion 
of ascertaining to your satisfaction and to my satisfaction whethei 
•ther^were living MIA’s in Laos, after five trips there I 
my bill and I would give you an affirmative report. Unless m the last 

m0 A^rthar^o^ti™ oW^ now wo are talking 

^Mv^Go^zALE^Well.Webopo nothing lilmtbat has happened. But I 
think the essential thing here— this is my thinking— is that Laos then 
is not such an impossible and inaccessible terrain as I have been led to 

^Colonel Donahue. I would give you another name. An 
who was with the AID program and is now back the ^States. 
Stanley Snyder of Denver, Colo., whom I met and spent time with, 
because I was interested in learning whether there J as ^PP^ 
for individuals living on, foraging on land or from the iandAo sumve 
He was there to teach the Laotian people to crop two or three times 
a year, instead of one crop with which they a™ satisfied. 

‘And he reiterated on each of my visits to him-^-L saw him foiu 
times— that a man trained in survival, young and healthy, whogotout 
of his aircraft with a good parachute and hit the deck safely, would 
have no trouble surviving in Laos. ■ . • , , , . 

The small game, -the natural foodstuffs, water down at the loot ox 
the mountains, if he lands in the mountains. The tigers in northeast 
Laos are more, afraid of human beings than the human beings aie ot 
the tigers, as far as that goes. ... • 

But all of these men were armed. Their emergency kit included 
arms, fishing tackle, foodstuffs, and medication, and so on, enough to 
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tep oi this 

Imd testimony tortile kncnv'l'ask^ 1 tli ? ? ““ Se ** H 

: swer was, “Well, it would be a remote nS 8 T>f <>* ?«d «>e «„! 
tea tu res of a Caucasian would ci-nnri J, J ? sslD1Ilt y W; Laos, because tlW 

° r n 1 0r t !V rori "'»»« filter thranSfu “ nm ° te viUage ’ and S001 >«i 
iUv’ ttSy m t r th , at one - Urbg-hmi 

f. jfwifai, of iSlplV’c “Key? Ife^dy^Bnitef Ah^ 

■^sssaaSSSSS^^- 


house select committee on MISSING persons 

IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


venture o,f three sep^L ^SoM in T 6 T ° m fieltl hos P't>l 

VM” SW of the 

. officer. When they were 'detected « Sr iS H by a North Vietnamese 
would hide the Dooley FmmdliofS?^? 16 ^ 1 ^ 6 ’ tbe v i%ers 
wmild have been taken aw^ or ^ bccause the &rh 
m * r ° m have been wasted ’ because the village and 

^ ^ ^Pop.Buell told 

villages, to become part of the wav of lifftS S t 0 -n 6 allye in s »ch 
J ot prisoners, but they can’t be allowed M l! * 10 S t Vl kges> Tlie y are 
t oy . Anil surface the village which has S ™ 5 be T se b ? foxing, 

Tm don’t go "P in tothe northeast. 

?°» very much, I think you have 
W CoknflV 1 ’ * 01 ' , °” r ^nng the time ! 6 ™ 46 ™y colleagues said, 
privilege. I have every faith in 

anclfamiHar with the 

wlio make it up Our viilommh 01 cn ^ committee, the records of thrwn 
««er, more objective, TOnl ? ®C 

w a I sincerity. mauve thinking hands, and I say that 

to Come beforeTlm raSto” th?S ff U *" isM ofhw SmSntw 

^heoaH of the Chai, ’ ' committee now stands adjourned 
of the Chair.]”’ “ 4 ™ pji ’ *« meeting was adjourned until the call 


WEDNESDAY, MAECH 3, 1976 

House op Representatives, 

; ' Select Committee on Missing 

/ Persons in Southeast Asia, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, in room PI-227 of the Capitol 
at 3 :55 p.m., Hon. G. V. Montgomery, chairman, presiding, ■ 

Present: Representatives Montgomery, Gonzaless, McCloskey, and 
Gilman. • 

Staff members present : J. Angus MacDonald, staff director ; Jeanne 
Shirkey, administrative assistant ; Dr, Henry Kenney ; Dr. J ob Ditt- 
berner; and John Burke, professional staff assistants. ( . 

The Chairman. The meeting will come to order. Gur meeting with 
Dr. Kissinger has been postponed until, we hope, some time next week. 
We are still pushing every way we can to meet with Dr. Kissinger. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Well, that’s pretty good— you might be able to ask 
him about the Egyptian deal. 

The Chairman. We will find out about that today. We have received 
a memo informing us that the remains of the two marines that Were 
killed on April 30, 1975, during the evacuation of Saigon, have been 
recovered. They have been identified and the remains have been re- 
turned to the next of kin, as I understand it. Our committee contrib- 
uted to the recovery of these remains. We started talking with tho 
North Vietnamese in Paris about the two marines; we followed up on 
it in Hanoi ; and that is where they tolcl us that they would turn these 
remains over to Senator Kennedy ; and Senator Kennedy’s staff per- 
sonnel did pick up the remains of the tAvo marines. . 

Our witness today is Rear Adm. William P. Lawrence. Admiral 
Lawrence served two combat tours of duty in Vietnam as a Navy pilot. 
During the second combat tour he Was shot down over North Vietnam. 
That was on June 28, 1967. For the next 6 years he was a prisoner of 
tho North Vietnamese, spending all. of his time in the prison camp 
known as “Hanoi Hilton.” 1 * 1 might say that when we were in Hanoi 
last December we did see the “Hanoi Hilton,” Admiral Lawrence. 

Tomorrow is the 3d anniversary of his release from the prison in 
Hanoi. 

Admiral Lawrence is currently assigned as tho director, aviation 
programs division, in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 

i Detnllcil infoi'innllon relative to POW camps In North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, 

and Cambodia appear on pp, 312-347. 
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tions for Air Warfare. He lias been decorated many times for h\ 
courage and service. ,ll $ 

^ Te h ^ ve 9 alled A ^ mira l ^awrence as ft witness to tell us about HT 
communications system the POW’s developed. His testimony fits iS 

■ - i !' continuing- investigation to learn whethe. ^'.imarily about the targets that ffelt would be attacked in the days 

S5lW this point rttfouttorturenottpdmmrtizemysiti 


• 1967 , we had escalated the bombing in the north and they were 
Jll |ite concerned about what the future targets would be. 
< l u g 0 ^fofthenext2weekslwasundervery.intensiveinterrogation, 
ite extensive torture, which sought to obtain information from me 


ciutwifiuia ;8D1U mignc DO neicl captive m Xndoch 

isk voivtlus question, Admiral Lawrence, after your testimony 
lhank you for coming today and we would like to hear from you. 

TESTIMONY OF REAR ADM. W. P. IA WHENCE, U.S. NAVY 

■.7ouriK 

It is a pleasure for mo to bo hero and I hope that what I have to a, ' 
will serve a useful purpose for your committee. You have covered nil 
biographical highlights, so I won’t repeat that. Next I will p[2 

thecommittee^bM^^^ f01 ‘ P ur P ose s of orien^Ig 

^J 6 ca ™®F Constellation in the Tonkin Gulf— what 

KKasasSifeS 

im,nediate ly on landing. I say that 'because^Mr 

*? t “ * : 

give me fairly decent I bad been instructed to 
jeopardizing my life!* I assume f hat SenSB ° f f using me nr : 
them to do this in order to usnmn ^eminent had instructed 
'They made 

though I w M sliot down in'the earlvnart ofrtm mn !rj al,c * *!-■ 
to Hano: that same day, by 

to Hanoi 

oach of US that the other had^mv^ So t^ mpt • to ?? n6elrf itom 
tnat he was, in fact, alive when he was shot d 10101 ma • lnto fc be camp 


1 -See p. 457. 


Hon but to point out that I feel that this was. probably where some 
pOlV’s did not survive, because by the type of torture which was 
rendered) if it was done by an overzealous Vietnamese, lie well had 
the capability, because of the instruments that he used— the straps and 
the bars and so forth— to take someone’s life. I think many of the 
pOW’s that were sighted on the ground, that were never latei’ identi- 
fied in the system or located in the system, may have died during that 
initial period of their captivity. 

They kept me completely alone for those 2 weeks.-They did not allow 
me aiiy where near any other Americans— and that included my crew 
man. d think this was for a very definite purpose, in order to not allow 
a ny other American POW to realize that I was there, or what was 

^l^ter that 2 weeks I was brought into the main camp and, although 
I lived in a cell by myself, I was very quickly brought into the camp 
communications network, which I found to be very extensive and ef- 
fective. By tapping on the walls, we used a code to pass information 
covertly from one room to the other; and then around the entire camp. 

There was a limited amount of talking going on, but tapping on the 
walls was the primary means of communication. 

At that time we were not passing any notes, because we knew that 
the reprisal, in the event that we were caught communicating, would 
be very severe— and passing notes represented too much of a risk. 

In spite of the very thorough patrols that were maintained by the 
guards, and the very severe threat of punishment, we persisted and 
did have effective communication. 

That leads to the next major portion of my presentation, and that 
is about the evolution and function of our memory bank system. 

It was a very natural pastime, when you had no books or written 
material, to rely fully upon your mind to occupy yourself. I think 
every POW went through various phases of mental activity. I think 
when you wore first shot down, you tended to think about your family 
and loved ones; you tended to reminisce a lot about your past, to 
evaluate yourself on the basis of how you had conducted your life and 
so forth. 

In a period of a few weeks you kind of exhausted that as a constant 
pasttime and you tended to bring yourself more into the real world 
of camp life. You would think about events that were occurring in the 
camp and go over these many times. You found that just automatically 
you were committing to memory the significant events of the POW 
world. There was a very strong imperative for the use of your 
memory in our communications system as we were. passing messages 
around the camp. Frequently you would receive information from 
an adjacent room and it might be several hours or as much as a day or 
so before you could pass that communication to the next room for relay 
around the camp. It was essential to have an efficient memory to make 
our communications system work. 
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It was very natural in exercising your memory to try to retain nam^ 
of other POW’s. A great portion of our communications. activity w as 
to pass information on the names of POW’s who were in that camp 
or known to be in the system. I think most POW’s— and I certainly , 
was in this category— very early in captivity started formulating 
and maintaining a list of other POW’s in the system. At every op. 
portunity, when I came in contact with a new POW that was adjacent 
to me, I would compare my list with him. - 
We had a very precise way of maintaining this list of names. Bash 
cally it was in alphabetical order, in groups of five. Mr. MacDonald 
asked me to give you an example of how I would go over this list. I 
used to go over my list maybe about three times a week. Even today I 
can remember some of these five-name blocks, like Bailey-Baker, 
Baldock-Barrett-Beam. You know, this is iii m y m ind now jiisfe like 
the Lord’s Prayer. ; • , 

So we did work very hard to maintain the name list throughout 
our captivity. 

Another major function of our memory bank— as we stayed there 
longer and we started becoming better organized, we promulgated 
policies on behavior. These policies basically supplemented and am- 
plified the Code of Conduct which governs the behavior of the prison- 
er of war. Every POW was charged to memorize these policies and 
then pass them on to now POW’s as they came into the system. 

Wo usually had some method - to aid in memorizing these policies, 

. siich as the use of acronyms, which are quite familiar in our society. 
That was another major activity of our memory banks, maintaining 
policy matters. 

We used our memory banks considerably for education and recrea- 
tional purposes. For example, it was very common to study languages 
in the POW camp. During the course of this sjrndy you would build 
a list of words in the foreign language. I became quite interested in' 
languages as an educational pursuit, and I would have lists of nouns 
and verbs. As I built up my repertoire of words, I would break them 
down by household articles and so forth. 

It was my practice every morning when I would wake up to go over 
a list of about 500 words in French or Spanish, just to commit them to 
memory. 

Wc won! d grasp at every opportunity to memorize a new poem , not 
only just to learn the poem, but just as a means of keeping your 
mind productively employed and exercised. 

We used our memories to help us in recreation. One of the main 
forms of recreation there was to tell each other movies. As our 
communications system improved and the Vietnamese relaxed some- 
what ;in their relentless efforts to prevent us from communicating, 
wo did have the opportunity to tell each other movies. Many times 
men would receive those movies from an adjacent room that had been 
tapped to them over a period of several weeks, and they would firmly 
commit them to memory and then pass on the movie to thepeoplo who 
lived iii their building. 

The main thrust of What I have been trying to say is that in the 
absence of any writing material or books, you are solely reliant upon 
your mind and your memory to enable you to function, in that environ- 
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fj-and basically to survive. If you didn’t use your mind procluc- 
S vou would not survive that type ordeal. : 
tl SallV, in 1971, (liter the raid on Son Tay 1 m November of 1970, 

1 Vietnamese moved the entire POW population with the exception 
To very small number that remained in outlying camps, rhe main 
fit of the airmen who had been shot down over North Vietnam were 
if no-ht into Hoa Lo, which is commonly known herein this country 
D S “Hanoi Hilton.” At that time we had somewhere between 300- 

ftU We 5 v^quhikly established communications throughout that cam p, 
id we Avent on a very definite effort to formalize oiir memory hank 
ft tern where we promulgated a very standard set of policies; we had 
ciandaid items of information that we charged people to remember. 
Afost of the PQW’s lived in l arge rooms c ontai ning 25 to 40 men each. 

Tn our organization, the men 7 in each rooln were designated as squad- 
vons arid all the squadrons together comprised our 4th. allied I On 
fni Each squadron had a very formalized, memory bank where 
p i, lain men were designated to maintain specific items of information, 

dasicallvtheyAverepolicies,butandtherinainfaskAve_Mvtoi'nied.;it 

that time was to compare notes very thoroughly on TOW s in the 

^ Very early in 1971 we came up with the most accurate list of names 
that a/b could possibly derive, based on getting the inputs of every one 
of those 325 to 350 POW’s. . ■ . - r . • 

Wp also verv thoroughly analyzed the ; events that had occurredun : 
the past. We more or less formulated a POW history. At that time .we 
Lied, to do away with all of file hearsay and rumors that had trans- 
nired over the years and develop accurate. information. on. the signit- 
cant events that had occurred during our POW experiences. I or 
example, you have heard quite a bit about the Hanoi march which oc- 
curred in June of 1966. We tried to very carefully document specify 
Sv what occurred on that march arid who was in the march and so 
forth That is an example of one of the events that we tried to ensuie 
was correctly expressed arid depicted arid then retained in a memory 

“rom 19T1 until our release in 1973, wo Mil very highly fomaK 
jjd memory bank system that we kepUofinrog «s the wept on. 

I feel that when we were released m 19 < 3 we had as acciuatc a li-it. o± .. 
names as possible, we had as accurate a portrayal of the events tluit 
occurred during the POW history as possible. Although there were 
VqWs who &e maintained in; North and South Vietnam with 
S 5 a Jhad no communication, I think after our reta Ly^cQ n- 
mrimr our information with their information m our debriefings and 
so forth, that the Government today has the most accurate information 

those POW’s who rivere knoAvii to be in the system at the time o 

elease I think we had an accurate list of those men who were known 

tu be POW’s, but disappeared at some time during captivity andi 

were seen again. 

1 Seo pp. 330-331. 
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I might comment on this category of people. The Vietnamese ver» 
carefully never let us see another POW die in captivity. They always 
pulled the man out from us before— and lie never died in our presence 
In the third category of names, I feel wo had a very accurate 1J S [ 
of those men who had been seen on the ground prior to arrival ij, 

Hanoi or, say, immediately after shootdown, but then never appear^ 
in the POW system. 

In summary, we had accurate information on those three categories 
of people. ; ; 

With that I will terminate my formal testimony and then make 
myself available for questions. ; 

The Chairman. Thank you, Admiral Lawrence, for this most help. ! 
ful testimony. I will just ask a few questions and then call on my i 
■. ■ colleagues. ■ . . ; . * ' 

In your_ opinion— and I have asked other Witnesses this question- ■ 
speakmgfirsrofNorthW 
cans still held captive there? 

Admiral Lawrence, Well, of course, this is an opinion based on my 
best educated analysis of the situation. I feel that the North Vietnam- 
ese released all of tho American prisoners, because the list of names 
that we had coincided with the list of people who were released; died : 
in captivity, et cetera. 1 

I perceive that they had a very strong incentive to release all of the 
Americans-in order to facilitate the peace agreement. They knew that 
in order 7 to -achieve a peace agreement and to obtain the approval of 
the Americans to withdraw from Vietnam, that they had to release 
the POW’s. So it is my opinion that they did release all the Americans 
in Vietnam. I have seen no indication from the actions of the North 
Vietnamese that they still have any Americans still alive in North 
Vietnam. ' 

: I cannot speak any more authoritatively on Laos and Cambodia than 
anyone else, in this room. My personal perception is that I have seen uul) 

no indication on the part of the present governments in Laos or Cam- i osg 

bodia that they hold Americans. 

I cannot say with any degree of authority that there are no Ameri- 
cans there. 

The Chairman. Back to North Vietnam, what reason would there 
be, if they are holding American prisoners— this is really a liypotheti- 1 
cal question— Is there, any reason for them to hold Americans in North 
Vietnam, as far as you could see in your position as a POW or as an 
officer m the Navy? 

Admiral Lawrence. I think the only reason that they would have 
is to gi ve them some leverage in forcing us to do some things that they 
would like for us to do, such as provide them aid— basically, primarily, 
to provide them aid. In other words, for political purposes— I think 
that would be the only reason that they would want to hold POW’s 
there. 

The Chairman. Well, they have told us they were not holding them, 
and we have Still got to account for these hard cases that the commit- 
teois now working on to find out what did happen to these Americans. 

You mentioned deaths in captivity. From what you said, these men 
were sick and becoming weak and the North Vietnamese moved them 
out of the prison system. Did they report these men as having died in 
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ntivity! Did the list of those who died in captivity coincide with the 

by the Vietnamese as hayng died m captivity. 

^TheCHAinMAN. Of those onesthatyoniiiiewabou^, care , 

||S§i||=^Sgg : 


Umiral for being here today and for your courage. ,. ,i . 

<&> ^air man fas asWd heweg yifio questions that 


fhp. Chairman has asked the very speomu ^ 

vif indeed the North Vietnamese have any more information con- 

J »riing men who have died but for whom we have no verifiable m- 
formation as to circumstances or condition or the ®at a py 

Sd be alive. I believe your answei-s coincide with what we have 

• . .nr.' 


of this nature, do^you believe, from your assessment of the Viet- 
namese SSs Ser of rea^iing^ so forth, .that M wodd 
have any reason, if— assuming they have information— they would 
have any reason to give that to us just on an lnlermation basis jAV 
do you Relieve they would do so only on the baSmthat they vvould hav 

some negotiation, eome quid-ipro-quo they would like t° bring; a^ept| 

Admiral Lawrence. Well, if there is one thing 1 ' W* m 6 yeais 
of very daily confrontation with the Communists, I found outthat a 

Communist is a very hard-boiled pragmatic person, fie strips emotion 
out of eVery situation and lie looks at it strictly in terms of gain ^and 
loss. He will only go into a situation where he perceives, that theie is 
it gain— and he stays away from situations where he perceives there 

W I think Mwould tend to loolc at the POW issue in that veimFoyex- 
ample, the North Vietnamese thinking in 19<3 was probably like this. 
Is releasing the POW’s in 1973 going to bring me a gam ( 

He might say, now, would hoi ding some of them back surrcptitiousl) , 
covertly— will that be to my advantage maybe m some future negotia- 
tion for aid or something and can I get away with itr _ . 

My perception is that at that time in 19T3, he perceived that it was 
to his advantage to release them all, not to jeopardize the negotiations 
and future actions following the peace agreement.. . , , j , . 

I think you have got to realize this about the Communist— he looks 
at it strictly in terms of gain-loss, very pragmatically and with con- 
sideration to humanitarian concerns. _ . _ n 

So as far as making an assessment on Laos or Cambodia, 1 really 
can’t. It is conceivable that they may say OK in some distant time 
ahead, maybe revealing the fact that we have POW s will enable us 
to have some negotiating advantage with the United States. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Is there such a harmony of interest, there, that if 
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or Cambodia, that this information would be known to the Vietnamese 
or would it be possible that they could be ignorant of that fact? 1 
AclmiralLAwnENCE.IthinktheNorthVietnamesehavefairlyclose 
relationships with the elements in power in Laos and Cambodia. \ 
think perhaps their close involvement with them militarily would per. 
haps enable the North Vietnamese to have pretty good information 
about any POW’s captured in those countries. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I see. One last question. Apparently, there seems to 
be— and this is my interpretation— it seems to me that the Communists 
are trying to tell us that the Paris Agreements, such as they were, 
would riot have been entered into unless the United States had made 
a very firm commitment that there would be soine reconstruction aid. 
Apparently, front what we are told by our own leaders, no such firm 
condition was ever made. It is implied— I don’t think we were told— 
exceptSecretary.Kissinger-didsay 7 flatly.that-everysingleknowii 
agreement was revealed to the committees here in the Congress. 

It now turns out that' the; Communists are pretty definite in saying 
that a very specific assurance in a given amount was made. 

Do you feel that this might have been one of . the principal reasons 
why they Were willing to enter into the Paris Agreement at the time? 
Or was there some other main driving force or motivation for the 
agreement? • . : 

Admiral LAWRENGE. I think the main motivation was to terminate 
tile American presence in Vietnam. I think that was the main motiva- 
tion for their entering into the agreement. 

Mr. Gonzalez. But, Admiral, looking at it logistically and practi- 
cally, because, as yon say, they are very practical people— once wo . 
accepted the terms, which had been wholly unacceptable to preceding 
American negotiators, that, we would accept their presence in South 
Vietnam and leave the status nuo ante, that is, 100,000 North Viet- 
namese troops and all— I guess that would have insured ultimately the 
elimination of the American presence, so that later the charge and 
countercharge as to who disrupted or dishonored the agreement really 
becomes kind of academic, because we went to war on the basis that 
the aggressor had crossed that line and invaded the South, and we 
were fighting for the self-determination of the South. 

In Paris wo agreed that whatever it was they had at the moment 
stayed there, and what we accepted at that moment was considerable— 
it was pretty substantial, I would think, at least from what indica- 
tions we gleaned at that time. 

So it was pretty much a foregone conclusion that it would be a mat- 
ter of time before the South regime and our presence would be 
eliminated. 

_ But do you foresee any series or combination of events that would 
incline the .North Vietnamese to want the American presence, even 
though perhaps indirectly rather than physically, in the immediate 
future? ' 

A dmiral Lawrence. I don’t think they want an American presence 
in f hpre in the senoo of hacomiri" involved in their internal affairs. But 
I think they would have an aspiration to establish somewhat of a rpla- 
t’nnship wi<h Pm TTniM SWes as. sav, we might have with Red 
China— or Russia. I think they are very happy to derive any bone- 


cts that they can from our trado and our technology. Wc see indica- 
lioiis that they might want us to help them in oil exploration, bo I 
Ihiiilc tliey would be very happyto normalize. rel ationships witli thG 
United States to benefit from trade and so forth. 

■ jliif I don’t think they want us to maintain a presence in the country. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Do you believe that, given that desire, it would be 
ossible to base some type of relationship— or renew— for instance, a 
couple of commissions that were there that we pulled out— they weren’t 
kicked out, we unilaterally pulled them out. 
v n 0 you think it would be possible that such things as those could 
he reestablished on the basis that the goal would be some mutuality 
nf interest in the resumption of trade and the like matters, and then, 
in the same spirit of friendliness, so to speak, ask for a resumption of 
these joint commissions, including a search commission? 

Do you think that is feasible ? ; ; . ■ t m 1 Tr . :■ ; 

Admiral Lawrence. I think it is certainly feasiblo to reestablish a 
commission there. v . - r ' 

Mr Gonzalez. Well, thank you very much, Admiral. You have 
been most patient. And I think 3*011 know we all admire you-ancl 
thank you very much for upholding the honor. ' '' , ■ 

Admiral Lawrence. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Gonzalez. Mr. Gilman. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Admiral Lawrence, I join 
my colleagues in welcoming you here today. It is with a great deal or 
interest that we listened to your remarks and the information that 


y I don’t know if I missed that portion of your testimony— and I re- 
gret that I did miss a portion due to the debate on the floor— -in which 
you may have accounted for the number of men in your memory bank 
is compared to the number of prisoners who were finally released- 
Admiral, did vou make some analysis of that comparison ? 

Admiral Lawrence. Yes. I stated that I felt that we had a very 
accurate list of men who were known to be m the system at the tune 
of release. I think we had a very accurate list. of men who had been, 
in the system, but at some time disappeared and did not return. 

Mr. Gilman. IIow many disappeared. Admiral? . .... .. 

Admiral Lawrence. I don’t know the number rightnow, but it 
seems to me that we had right around 12 to llj-maybe Ray Voliden 
could make a comment on that. But I used to keep a list of about 1-. 
inen who.liad been known to be in. the system and they disappeared 
niid then they were not released. . ' - , . rl 

Arid then there was another category of men who had been sighted 
by other POW’s, say, subsequent to their shoot down cn route to Hanoi, 
but they were never seen again in the system. And that was a very 
small number, but that was a third category of people. r , 

Mr. Gilman. Approximately how many men were in that categoiy * 
Admiral Lawrence. I would say that it was less than half a dozen 
in that category. 

Mr. Gilman. Do you recall the names? , , 

Admiral Lawrence. Yes, by tins very careful cross-checking of 
everybody’s information in the system, wc did come up with a list or 



Mr. Gilman. Does the Navy have that information? I 

Admiral Lawrence. Yes. Of course, after release, those men wlm 
had maintained memory banks of names provided this to our de° 
briefers. This information was put with a list of names from South : 
Vietnam and from the other camps in North Vietnam. j 

_ You see, there were men who were captured in South Vietnam and 
Laos that were brought into North Vietnam, who were never com. ' 
mingled with us. So after release we had to very carefully comparn 
our list with theirs. But this was all done in the debriefing. 

Mr. Gilman. How many men died in captivity at Hanoi? 

^ Admiral Lawrence. Well, I could not give you an accurate ficnire 
because I am sure there were men who were shot down, who weie 
brought into the camp and they died before they were ever placed with 
other Americans. None of us were even aware of their presence. 

But therc were approximately 12 or so — 12 to 15 — whom we actually 
saw m the system at one time, and they were withdrawn and we never 
saw them again and they were not released. . • 

And I made this point, that the Vietnamese, when they perceived ' 
that a man’s physical health or mental condition was deteriorating- ! 
they tended to segregate him from the other POW ? s. I don’t know 
what their rationale was, because they knew that we were more than 1 
eager to help a man that was haying a health problem. But for some 
reason they segregated him. And I think this was a major factor in 
those men not surviving, because they didn’t have the support and 
assistance of the other Americans. - . 

^ r, j^T LMA ^‘ y° ur knowledge, were there other prisons in and 
around Hanoi? 

Admiral Lawrence Oh, yes, there were many prisons in North Viet- 

nam. They were established and then closed— for- example, the Son 
lay, which is out about 30 miles west of Hanoi, where the raid was 
conducted— that was a camp that was opened in 1968 and it was closed 
in the summer of 1970. And there was a camp up on the China border 
that was opened in early 1972 and closed just before the peace settle- 
ment, bo they had many camps that were in operation. 

There were about 3 camps in Hanoi that stayed in continuous op-' 
eiation, but I think altogether there would have been about 10 or 12 

ori^POW^i ^ 1 ^ 16 ^ 111 that Wei6 ° Pen at 0116 time ° r the ° ther in 

Gl , LM „ A f- ^iniral, with the exception of these 12 or so men, 
m P s t °f th® men m good health in your camp? 

Admiral Lawrence. No, I think at various stages in the captivity, 
not. »i very good health, but they survived the 

son ttt • ayed w ; \ U S f0l ?«5 Rtel y- I think the main rea- 

d J? was that they had support from the other POW’s. 

But those men that very badly deteriorated, particularly emotion- 
ally, were those that tended to be segregated. emotlon 

rr,Ph fW L ! IAN> are ; often asked the question about why all of the 
"Pf » wl t0 bo in good health. The families 
often ask us, what happened to the men who were not in good health— 

p\it them^way'some'phree 1 ”^ ^ ^ etnnmeS8 sorted them out and 

Admiral LAwnnNon. That tended to be their practice. 

The CiiamiAN. Would the gentleman yield! Just for the record— 


v we had our problems on survival training for our prisoners in 
Ka that a number of our pnsoners died because of the trainm & and 

% ft r oroblems— or lack of training, I guess I should say. ^ 

other pi D16 . urvival program, the training you had, da you thmk it 

), and that you did have the desire, such as the Turks had 


^adequate, and that you did have the desire, such as the Turks had 
5 to keep fellow prisoners alive? . . , . . , T 

m lSal Lawrence. I think, considering all the factors involved— I 
iM^that our survival training was adequate. It really should be 
fjS-L And of course, we have made recommendations in that regard. 

t &oS suiwTval tuning cert^ 

1 % ut I think there were many other factors involved. I tlimk ho 
i,?racter of the average POW was the most significant factor, you 
K he was a man w£o basically was in.good physical condition, lie 
ft verv fine traits of character, a very high degree of patriotism. 
You know, I have told many groups that" I have addressedrif there 
Ins any one factor that was more important to my survival than ally- 
ing else, was my love of country, because it gave me that deterinina-^ 
Ho want to come home, of coursc-but it also made me fed. Id at 
what I had done in Vietnam was worthwhile, and that sense of self- 
respect and pride stayed with me during my whole captivity. 

And I think that was very characteristic of the POW community 
that we had. • • . 

The Chairman. Thank you. Very good answer. , . ' 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You mentioned earliei,. 

Admiral, that you felt that the peasants had been instructed not to 
ieopardize your life when you were captured. 

Do you think that was the prevalent instruction throughout the 

country ? Was it your impression that most of the peasants were so in- 
structed in North and South Vietnam and some of the other adjoining 

ar Admiral Lawrence. I really can’t speak authoritatively on any place 
but North Vietnam, but it was my perception— it was based on discus- 

us alive, because the Vietnamese knew that we were of more value to. 
them alive than dead. In the early stages they wanted to keep us alive 
for information that they might be able to obtain from us. It was very 
obvious to me that the peasants who were in contact with me had been 
instructed, you know, not to overly abuse me and so forth. There was 
0 f abuse, but it was very carefully administered by the' 


I think in the early days it was for informational purposes. I think 
ns the war proceeded, particularly in the bombing that occurred, say, 
after about 1970—1 think the Vietnamese had perceived that wo had 
definite hostage value in negotiations. And I think that was the incen- 
tive there to keep us alive. 

But I think there were some areas of North Vietnam perhaps where 
they didn’t have the degree of discipline over the peasants, where' 
there could have been cases of POW’s being killed by peasant hostility 
and anger. 

Mr. Gilman. While you were in captivity, or subsequent to that 
time, did you hear any reports that some of our servicemen were taken, 
to China j 



Admiral Lawrence. No,I sure didn’t. I heard of cases of men be?« 
t^ife Ver - y cl0 T S6 S the Chinese border and being & 

to come over across the border or anything to take them. • • e$e , 

Vietnam! ° f ^ instance ^ ^ China fro* 

Mr. Giljian. I believe you stated that at the Hanoi Orison th«* 

:: 

mir^ Wlfch l )1 ’ 1 ® 0110rs ^ roin tho south and other prisontj 

torAN. I)o yduknow where they '.-were taken? 

-I 

?WQ 1 n fl ^\ Hano h ^taall. But they basically were placed 
^ 1 ^ South: Vietnamese POW’s, both the soldiers and rnS 2 
as iyel 4 as oilier airmen' .that Were shot down j n Laos. 8 

Admiral Lawrence. Yes. they did. And I might add sompthin» t 
tSif Sfty be f 1 01,e .’ bl 1 th f North Yietnamese made enough moves lie 
tween cam ps that enabled 11s to maintain very good: information about 

n ^r^- neVer f ^ ^termmed whether this was by desig 
01 just by inefficiency on their part. • . 45 • 

Vi, '%* . was . ft ft‘ rou P. of Americans who were captured 
dm in fi , the 1 et offensive 111 1908, in February of 1968, around Hub 
and brought to Hano 1 . And one of them was a Foreign Service officer 
so f n An an l 1 ,l T t ’ a s . en101 : State Department official. And for some rea 
soil they took an American airman out of a camp and sent him down 
and nut him 111 the same camp with those people. So he gained com 

and .so f 01 th, and how they had been captured. And later on heioincrl 
us and gave us all this information. For example, the men that were 

down’ In T n ' f niowd oyer and lived with other prisoners shot 
about us/ aiK S0Uth Vletnam > 80 Ile able to pass to them 
So there were enough moves between camps, so that it was unite » 
ci^deithzat 10 ^ so tospe^d and it facilitated our exchangingmfo! 
mation of name lists and location of other camps and so forth? 

0 M y.‘ (jILMAN - Were there any reports of movements of American 
■servicemen where you were not able to identify these names ? 

Adimral Lawrence. Yes ; we had cases of Americans being sighted 
C H tei ’T ecl th T id ? ntity * We M one case of this in 
h 1 S 7 letim,,f1, 1 — }™T lllber the P recise dftte > hnb 1 believe it was 
™ h fi8 ' a 1 n ! ! ! n ftl ?' lved m tbe camp, very badly burned, and was band- 
aged— and then lie was removed from the camp: we never saw him 
S n ‘ A f? f m chnc 1 ked ver .y carefully through our system when we 
nmn^°^ve n ask ? d , eve b’body _that wo possibly could about that 
man-we U :membered the precise date he had arrived in camp— and 
0 rassumptmn was that he just died in captivity due to his extensive 
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put there were cases where other Americans were seen but were 
neg for the number of men in that 

catfg 0 ^, I Lawrence. It would be less than half a dozen. ■ 

^•Gilman. Admiral, do you know if there was a common burial 

1 d nf burial They never discussed this with us or never even alluded 
ft fact that they had such a burial ground. They never even men- 

that other PbW’s died in captivity. ... TT .; 

tl0 Mr Gilman. From the time that you were incarcerated m the Hanoi 
r,, iqon were you removed to any other prison area? . . , no 

51 Admiral Uwrence. Well, within the Hpa Lo complex, which was 
niiit^largc— it occupied a -full very large mty block— and 
Cal prison areasU was moved around in that area manytimes. 

8 And then, just prior to our release, when they tended to put every- 
Kndv together chronologically, since we were released by the order 
nf shootSown, they moved me:to;ahpther jusyinor t^release. ; 
So I did live in one other camp beside the “Hanoi irlilton. 

Mr. Gilman. What was the name of that camp ? . 

Admiral Lawrence. We called that camp l imitation. 

Mi 1 Gilman. And where was that located ? _ , . i 

Admiral Lawrence. That was north of Hoa Lo— several blocks 
north of Hoa Lo. 

Mr. Gilman. Withni Hanoi? . , . , , , TT • n L ± nn 

Admiral Lawrence. Yes, it was right m the center of Hanoi, not too 
far from the Red River, These names that wo gave to the camp were 

not necessarily descriptive of how they actually weie. . r 

Mr. Gilman. During your stay at the Hanoi prison, did nationals 
otherthan the Vietnamese visit you ? . v , ' , , , ■ „ vo 

Admiral Lawrence; No, only just immediately prior to our e- 
lease; within a week or two prior to our release, other nationals did 

C °rthiii ; k arone'time, just through prisoners looking out windowspr 
something, say, a month or so prior. to our release, we identified what 
we thougTit were some Europeans 111 the camp. But to my knowledge 
they did not talk to any of the prisoners in the camp.; 

But just pridr to release, a week or two, we did have some foreign 
newsmen that walked through bur camp. • -ii,- j 

Mr. Gilman. At any time, did you come into contact with any ciyii- 

Of course, we had many visitor to North Viet- 
nam. I never spent any time with these visitors. I think they perceived, 
that I was one oi the less charming of the Americans. 

But many POW’s did, during the time of their captivity, meet with 
American 1 visitors, journalist and so forth. And this happened 

contact with any of then as a fcl- 

low prisoner? 
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f iSSS^ffi^^:^WO^ 

Admiral Lawrence. There were very, few that were shot down ;„ 

Ke'SoS.^ ,0Ur rigllt 

Mr. McCloskey. Laotian pilots? 

talked n^«r The men that were shot down in Laos that I 

capt„tdLyirys: on mth ’ infoi ' mcd mc M,nt * h * we •» 

pern* to we^' d “ *"$»“ tlmt “1-^n* about the 

Srrad m B 7f„ r/" L ? os ' 1 ? uoss il; was Colonel Iioppor 

Ssl^fttawthne 
Wl-aos. And they didrtpaS 

Vk tmm 0r ir0m y0m testimony that your opinion wont to 
Admiral Laavrence. Right. 

Mr. McCloskey. And that you really had no opinion as towhntW 
any one might have been shot down in Laos and kept by the Pathot Ton 
and might still be alive, although I think, in answer to Mr Gonzale? 
question, you indicated the- affinity- between the two commands as vou 
XJ iffi pST mdlCa i te f r atthe Vietnamese would haveknowl- 

M it the Pftthet Lao were holding some of them. i 

J)o I sum that up properly ? 

Admiral Lawrence. Yes, sir, I would hasten to add, you know that ' 

SsSly^^ in th0Se T j 

Mr. McCloskey. Thank you. I have no further questions. i 
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rrue Chairman. Thank you, Admiral Lawrence, for being such a 
c A witness today and giving us your feeling and opinion on this 
w serious matter before our committee, and we appreciate very 
Vel ?h your taking the time to appear before the 'Select committee. 
^ The committee will stand adjourned. _ ■ 

[The committee adjourned at 4 :55 p.m.J 
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IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17, 1970 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Missing 

-4~ ... Persons in Southeast Asia, . ; 

| Washington, D.G. 

• I The House select committee met at 9 a.m., in room 340, Cannon 
I Bulletin!*’, Hon. G. V. Montgomery presiding. 

'■'Present:- .Representatives Lloyd, McCloskcy, •Mo.akley.. . r 

Staff members present : Mr. J. Angus MacDonald, staff dnectoi, 
f Ms Jeanne Shirkey, administrative assistant; Dr. Henry J. Kenny, 
nV Job Dittberner, and Mr. John Burke, professional staff assistants. 

The Chairman. The select committee will come to order. _ 

Mr George Bush, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
has asked Lt. Gen. Vernon A. Walters, the Deputy Director of CIA, 

to appear as a witness before this select committee. • . , 

General Walters lias served in the Army for 3^ years and lor 
many of these years lie was associated with Army intelligence, lie lias 
developed considerable experience in the intelligence area. 1 _ 

In 1972 General Walters was nominated by the President to be 
: Deputy Director of the CIA. He has served in that capacity for 4 

I ye with General Walters is Mr. George Cary, legislative counsel for 
j the CIA, and also Mr. Robert Chili, who is the legislative representa^ 
tive. : . 

i We are very glad to have you, sir. . , . i 

! General Walters, we appreciate very much your coining here today 
to testify before the select committee. It is unusual for the CIA to 
testify before a congressional committee in an •open hearing. But 
the importance of this matter, required this kind of hearing. 

Wc do appreciate your cooperation and that of Mr. Bush to set 
up aii open nearing. . - ,. 

We shall hear ydiir : testimony first, then follow with our questions. 

The members of the select committee understand very well that if 
some questions touch oil sources or other matters too sensitive to be 
made public, you may wish to refer your remarks to an executive 
session, if it is needed. . 

It is the Chairman’s personal feeling that we can stay in open ses- 
sion and ayoid the necessity of an executive session. 

1 Biographical (lata of Lt. Gen. Vernon A. Walters appears on p. 458. 
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• I • 

I think your prepared testimony as I have read it has been straight : 
torward and I would -hope that we can receive all the information w 
have to impart in open session. However,. we do understand that w 
could get into some problem areas. Ve , 

f n l!"Ji SOrry » PA system. So you probably will hav, ! 

as yo^see^t 1111 ^ ^ ^ 1S ^ ime y° u can Proceed with your testimony 

TESTIMONY OP LIEUTENANT GENERAL VERNON A. WALTER J 

? DI “> CENTRAI ' intelligence agency, accou! ' 

PANIED BY: GEORGE L. CARY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL AND ^ 
ROBERT CHIN, ASSOCIATE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, CIA 


. Mr. Chairman and Honorable Members : ' ' “ 

lltfillurfinon Arransi-tr AT™ n T>__i • 


llUtUU— — j 

jSiv —T 11 “ I1U members: the Director of the Central 

StetatS’u' P"? 1 - “ ■»* to you.. 4SS 
ttoDirato a^pSkffimmfM^tateirZ'^co^^-^ re|prese " t 

}i«Uan^ ligC “f e ' 

the inteffigence community ! 
coSfif tnf." npor ? nce i o1 ‘I 16 se ! eot committee’s vigorous efforts to * 
?Sotrr tmg *"■ Am 6 "?” 1 ? “Mng in Smitheast Asia, I 

SMce'rommun”? T d ^ ai ^-“Port oifvSi^ufortftiS^ feSio . 
MT?>r«!? y i i a i S ?- ade acc ° unt for the missing persons, PW’s, . 
M The 'If d ‘? ftC H 011 ’ j ho , Se bodies have not been recovered. 

. comm ,iftee has already heard expert testimony on many 

of P ««ym,eS P1 '° bICmi 1 * ” 0t dweU * length on any U ; 
a Y ° U ar ® al f ea dy in touch with the experts in Defense Intelligence ’ 
tiifdLls on ^ offices 1 

1 wiil present several additional items of information declassified ! 
ing cases!’ * ut wil1 not directly resolve any of the outstand- | 

su nteSS^^ antUhe w ”tten report tl, at I will ! 

• 

borne the pam of uncertainty for these many years. 

Normally members of the intelligence community Prefer there ho. 
no questions m open session sin™ nn v 1i«« n f niiRoHmX?i!„?io 1 ® 


t would like to add, on behalf of the thousands of dedicated persons 
l o have been: involved in this, effort over: the years, that the many 
thousands of man-hours of effort and the tens of millions of dollars 
spent have not been wasted— even though more than 800 MIA cases 
remain unresolved. 

\Ve have the satisfaction of feeling that, within the limits of na- 
tional policy and human ability, everything that could be done has 

been done. . 

Director Bush, in discussing my appearance, recalled with pleasure 
a n informal meeting with your committee on September 17 of last 

you will recall, he was then still Chief of the U.S. Liaison Office 
to the People’s Republic of China in Peking. 

The Director has asked me to extend to you his personal and official 
assurances that he will cooperate with' the select committee, both in 
his role as spokesman for the intelligence community and in his role as 
Director of the CIA. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to submit for the 
i more detailed remarks than time will allow me to present in this 


- sources and methods. 

be of use 


brief oral summary. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 1 
General Walters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. These remarks, which 
have, been coordinated with responsible elements of the intelligence 
community, summarize in a factual and realistic manner all of the 
reliable, substantive, and pertinent information bearing on the current 
PW/MIA problem. . / 

There is no easy way to recount the intelligence effort of the past 
several years. The war in Indochina was immensely complex, and the 
problem of missing persons reflected that complexity. 

Americans still carried as PW’s anjl MIA’s were lost not only in 

close ground combat actions, but also in aerial combat. 

They were lost in four markedly different geographical areas— 
North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

They were lost in combat with four related but distinct enemy orga- 
nizations— the North Vietnamese nation state, the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam, the Pathet Lao faction, and the Khmer 
Rouge guerrillas. • •. 

This confusion of factors complicated the intelligence problem to 
an inordinate degree. 

On the other hand, the presence of American forces gave us an op- 
portunity to expand our intelligence gathering capability. 

During the early phases of American involvement in the Viet- 
namese war, very few Americans were captured and detained by Viet- 
namese and Pathet Lao Communist Forces. 

Intelligence efforts to locate these few PW’s and to lay the ground- 
work for their rescue or release were coordinated by the U.S. Mili- 
tary Assistance Command, Vietnam, located in Saigon. 

Intelligence collection directives which governed the activities of 
American intelligence assets in Southeast Asia gave high priority to 

tn ‘Prepared statement of Lt. Gen. Vernon A. Walters, Deputy Director, CIA, appears 

LU on n inn 
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acquisition of information on captured or missing Americans but 
limit 1 ! 1964 our intelli S ence collection capability was relatively 

In step with the buildup of U.S. forces in 196.5, intelligence acquis! 
tion capabilities also increased substantially. 

In April 1966 the intelligence community assigned top priority & 
collection of information on PW’sand MIA’s. 

Al] [ U.S. installations and organizations worldwide were tasked, as 
..ft matter of priority, to obtain information about the missing. 

__In June of 1966 in retaliation for the bombing of North Vietnam 
lianoi announced that captured airmen would be tried for war crimes’ 
I hat announcement naturally shocked American public opinion. 

In June and July the entire system of collecting, disseminating, and 
processing information on missing personnel was reviewed' and 
foiSizel ^ ■t era S®ncy cooperation ^(^wded;'Md7^fts~giiadua^ 

The major elements of the community on PW/MIA problems wero 
the Defense Intelligence Agency, the intelligence branches of the 
military services, the National Security Agency— NSA— the Central 
Inte] 1 jjgpnce ■ Agency, and the Department of State, 
r A brief listing of the types of sources developed by these various 
agencies gives an indication of the scope of the collection effort. 

01 A and the military services cooperated in directing intelligence 
agents against . key requirements such as the location of prison camps 
information on movement of prisoners, and identification of the 
prisoners. 

' . ^ * ar §’ e network of debriefing and interrogation centers developed 
in liaison with local government intelligence agencies in Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia produced a most useful product. 

I his mechanism interrogated several tens of thousands prisoners of 
debriefed approximately 150,000 refugees and ralliers.. 

I hoto reconnaissance produced immense quantities of imagery, an 
tKpoi-S 6n conjunction witlv'Memga^ 

pcSs 0 °‘ ften be us f d to evaluate information from 
SsebcS in .areas; where their information could not 

Photos were also used for operational planning of rescue attempts. 

' ]cciion h offm-t°w^ r f 10n , of man y j Government agencies, a massive col- 
Jectmn effort, was launched worldwide to pick up all overt and un- 

m Md the 

Many men were confinned in captivity as a result of this effort, 
onm P ? A mencan Prisoners' and released PW’s were valuable 


After the buildup of U.S. forces in South Vietnam, a huge volume 
fcap tlU ' e d documents flowed regularly into a joint document analysis 

ce niindreds of documents were found that helped explain the- Com-" 
„kt prison system, outlined plans for exploitation or movement of 
lepers, and occasionally furnished a lead to the location of a prison 

c8 ?mnmunist radio broadcasts were carefully monitored for informa- 
V, about PW’s. Alleged confessions by the PW’s, a favorite device 
j^orth Vietnamese Communists as well as with other Communist 
Ave rnments, were carefully examined for general information on the 
Edition of the PW’s. v ■: v 

C Communications intelligence was used to confirm shootdowns and 
• nek movements and to provide information on movement of PW’s. 

Ihdigenousground-reconnaissance-teamsoperating in.contested. 
a nd hostile territory supported many aspects Of the PW/MIA intel- 

Laos, teams maintained safe sites on hilltops.- Civilian and mili- 
fniv pilots were given the locations of these safe sites and on numer- 
ic occasions pilots were able to avoid capture by making their way . 

to a safe site to wait for exfiltration. , ^ , T 

On one occasion in 1964 a. Navy pilot downed m northern Laos es- 
caped from a Pathet Lao prison and made his way to a safe site 
whore he was recovered. — v , a , " 

The teams also participated in many search and rescue efforts; some 
successful, some unsuccessful. , ' , , 

One team investigated a crash site and brought out the remains ot 
a civilian pilot, thus changing his status from missing m action to 

Indigenous reconnaissance teams followed standard procedures of 
checking out, if possible, all crash sites, prison sites, and reported 
sightings of Americans. ; . ... , , A - 

Some teams specialized in collecting intelligence, and produced dis- 
seminable information on sightings of American PW s. . , 

As a result of the activities I have just described, an extensive data 
base was compiled. 

This base included : 

Thousands of debriefing and interrogation reports. 

All the escapee and releasee debriefings. 

Information from sensitive sources. 

Unclassified information from the media. 

gra.esite^ ^prisons were 

^Eyewitness reports from those who participated in combat actions 

m Intelligence anSystst collating and interpreting 
i particularly alert to any leads concerning our missing Wj. 

F The database was also used in preparing papers 
» delegation to the Paris peace negotiations, and m exerting diplomatic 
I pressure for improved treatment of PW s. 
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It is this same data base that now enables us to pinpoint those (' 
of missing personnel about whom the present Indochina govermw 
certainly must have hard inf ormatiohV ' • : ; ^ 

Information in this data base has been provided to all the serti ' 
and inembers of the intelligence community, as needed, and all n3 
nent information released to the service personnel offices for the ho?: 
nt of the families concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I have referred to the complexity of the intelUm*. I 
problem, the buildup of our collection assets after 1965, the tynJl 
sources and information obtained, and the resulting data base. °i 
_ Now I would like to summarize the results of extensive analysis J 
“^ta b ase ln tbo effort to determine whether any Americans « i 
still alive m captivity in Southeast Asia. 1 

at 1 .T i ll sl ! mmai ’ ize , c °u n try >y country, in the order : Cambodia, I a J 
-North- ■Vietnaim-and'S6utirVieto^~^' : '“ r "'^‘~ r ~~’ 1 


worm- Vietnam, and Soutlrvietnamr' — - — • ^ 

Cambodia: Personnel who returned to the United States durin. 
Operation Homecoming said that everyone they saw or knew of i 
captivity had been accounted for either as returnees or on the list 2 

those who died in captivity. '• - ; _ . ■ 

• d ® sertop was reported to be living in Cambodia as fl | 
May 1974. He deserted m 1967 and was associated with the Vietnam*! 
Communists for several years both in Vietnam and Cambodia. Hew 
portedly left the Vietnamese Communists in October 1973 and ioiital 
th© Khmer Rouge. ■ H 

- • No n®w information has been received to confirm his whereabouts 
since May 1974. 

Several U.S. personnel known to have been captured in Cambodia 
pnor to April 1975 have never been accounted for. No reliable infor- 
mation has been received on these persons for years. 

. the evacuation from Phnom Penh in April 1975 two U.S. civil- 

lans were not accounted for. There is no confirmed information on the 
status of these individuals.. 

Laos : Returnees during Operation Homecoming had no firsthand 
knowledge of any Americans captured in Laos other than the nine who 
were released by the DRV in Planoi. 

U.S. personnel known to have been captured in Laos have not all 
been accounted for. The new Communist government of Laos has not 
provided information on missing Americans. 

,. In September 1974 an American citizen and an Australian citizen 
disappeared in central Laos. The last reliable report said they had 
been sighted, alive near Ban Phontan in late February 1975. 

„ An American pilot was released in the prisoner-of-war exchange of 
September-November 1974. He had no knowledge of other Americans 
in captivity in Laos. ’ 

xr ^’tlryietnam : Careful analysis of all debriefings of returnees from | 
North Vietnam during Operation Homecoming established that all! 
men known to the returnees to have been in the prison system had been 
accounted for. . • j 

The returnees knew of men who- had been seen in captivity on the 
ground but not m the prison system ; many of these were not accounted 
for and are now on the list for which we have asked the DRV to 
account. 


, confirmed or confirmable, 
orth... Vietnam. _ 


rfhere has been no substantive reportir 

* ^Americans; still- being held captive . in. — iT --, 

°Sfany rumors have been carefully analyzed. Some have related to 
an already released. t 

111 After the fall of Saigon, nine Americans captured during the spring 
< 1975 in the central part of South Vietnam were taken to Son Tay 
Prison in North Vietnam for interrogation. They were later released 
loin Hanoi. 

1 Their debriefings provided no substantive information on addi- 
tional Americans held in captivity in North Vietnam. ■ 

1 South Vietnam: All persons known by returnees during Operation 
tfoniecoming were accounted for. . . 

^An American soldier captured in Quang Nam Province in 1965 was 
jield-with spniejof the_returnees._The returnees said t hat from 1967 


o 1969 they had seen this individual working with tho enemy. 

There were reports of an American, possibly the same individual, 
with the enemy in northern South Vietnam as late as 


j.nei ’0 are still a number of Americans in Saigon. There have been 

reports ^t a few of them are in jail. 

These cases of Americans in Saigon are being handled separately 
from the PW/MIA cases since the names and circumstances ai’e well 

^There are cases of men known to have been captured in South Viet- 
nam for whom there has been no accounting. We have no new sub- 
stantial information on any of. these cases. In summary, there are 
cases where we are certain that the Communist governments of Indo- 
china could account for the fate of persons known to have been alive 
since 1973 and in captivity or under Communist control. But we have 
no firm evidence that American PW’s from the period before 1973 are 
still being held. 

The above presentation deals with PWs. . . , 

How would we summarize the situation regarding men missing in 

action? . . . _ 

The intelligence community has very little new information to oner 
on this subject. , , ' ~ . . 

You may find useful a summary of what we think the Communist 
governments of Indochina should know and be able to provide con- 
concerning our men missing in action. 

The select committee has heard expert evidence to the effect that it 
is highly improbable that all MIA cases can be resolved, given the 
nature of the terrain and the formidable challenges in ejecting from a 

|he following summation by no means alters that conclusion. 

Again, we will follow the order Cambodia, Laos, North Vietnam, 
Soutli Vietnam. , . V 

Cambodia : The Government of Cambodia has repeatedly claimed 
that it has no knowledge of any U.S. PW’s held in Cambodia. 

Given the extreme upheaval of all the national institutions in Cam- 
bodia, it is quite possible that this is a fact. 

Central records concerning PW’s, and other captives of the Khmer 
Rouge may not exist today. 
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! . . p 0 H cv Office of the DRV Ministry, of De- 

1 


At any rate, we do not have much hope of obtaining PW/MIA ^ 

formation from the present government. j- 

aSffiSS ^ied wa3 recovered, or when a PW died 

ioved continuity and stability in their administrative capital at {W c Vhen the body of an nal e g eC ts were turned in to the 

Za Ttee we^e confirmed leporta of at leart ta A W* Pfc in wt&T th Office arranged for burial of the 

held in caves there. There were unconfirmed reports of several others jjcy office ioi storage w ,. . . 

From time to time the Pathet Lao gave evidence of having an 0 ,.j J-wwan. ^ in(ormat i 0 n and the known (^mmnist prochvig 

- the PSttet las* miffit-httve- some ctsnW c provisional Revolutionary 0 ° ve ™ n :“t, *nd phsaibly thcDRV, 

Pathet Lao fortes removed from SanrNeua were not required to » PRG ldoMrf 'g ) »'A n ^MrfDK«^*W 

port such information to a central headquarters. ; ^ho <ji e a in captivity, claiming this was a total account g 

A Lao cadre who witnessed the downing of a USAF AC-430 o* of <*osev captured by thoPRG. • ^ ^ ' 

December 21 , 1972 , and who later rallied to the non-Communist gov.| fora delegation to the Four Power Joint Military Team 

eminent, said that lie had inspected the crash site, supervised burial o Tj^^ade overtures in 1973 toward repatriating the remains of 
remains, and then sent repo rts to £' 40 Americans they had reported as having died in captivity, but 
The reporting was on his own initiative. He said lie naa no lequire- « . A do so. . , 

ment to mark tie crash site, the grave sites, or to report fte incident th g that time the Communists have provided almost no informs- 

He said the Pathet Lao did not have an organized system for «<- ^pyS.MIA’sand the remains of KIA’s, ; . , 

counting for enemy crash sites and grave sites. • p« rom the available evidence we have concluded thatmoie Amen- 

. This is considered a credible report. . . . , , ns were ca ptured than were acknowledged by the PRG. 

Perhaps it would be reasonable to conclude that the Pathet Lao maj ; . apparent that the enemy in South Vietnam kept some Tecords 
well have useful records of events which took place in tlm immediate Amer ^ an battle casualties, U.S. PW’s, and Americans who died 
vicinity of Sam Neua, but much poorer records of anything wlnc!i ^ capture> ’ 

occurred at a distance. Captured enemy documents included directives to local units tor 

NORTH VIETNAM the collection of identification papers from the bodies of dead 

There is no question that the North Vietnamese have ^Snt of these record S ; : is not known, aid one should not be 

corning the fate of some unaccounted-for U.S. personnel lost over, ^Jje ^ guch recorfJg will b e provided and will be dc- 

N A^weMt^of^iformation on specific aircraft downings was published' taUed the intelligence community’s 

: of that extensive set of informa- 

province or district was broadcast, at other times the fate of the pilot 10 ^ havc ^ to answer two questions: First, are there any Amcri- 
was mentioned. , _ , , , , . TT c runs still in captivity in Indochina and, second, how much do Indo- 

A locality or was, oftentimes commended for capturing a U.S emSteliow. about American’MIAs* ^ _ : 

P ’a^T«£™K^ during the Vietnam war stated ,C^ «“ “ ° f ^ 

that the DRV tatdltanm anf security, services maintained cental “g; the intelligence community’s holdings shows that wo 

listings of all U.S. PW’s detained m the Democratic Republic ol ha ^ e r ®^onfirmed information that additional American PW’s are 

Vietnam. L , ™ r . . f , s till being held in captivity in Southeast Asia or elsewhere, as a result 

This source also reported as a DRV requirement that all data per, J 

taining to the death and; burial of an American prisoner, whether i) Amer i ca ns unaccounted for, there are some who were 

hnown t^have been captive at one tune. , ; 
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There is good reason to believe that the Hanoi Government— and 
the Saigon authorities, which are being unified with Hanoi— could 
quickly resolve many MIA cases if they chose to, that tlie'Government ; 
of Laos could resolve some, but that the Government of Cambodia may ; 
not be in a position to give more than vague information. > 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And, now, if there are any questions, 

I will be glad to try to answer them. \ 

The Chairman; Thank you, General Walters, for that straightfor, i 
ward, very informative testimony. 

Mr. McCloskey? . 

Mr. McCloskey. General Walters, on .the Laos situation in Sam- 
Neua Province, do you have any more specific information on the three ] 
Americans that may have been held at one time in caves in Sam Heim? ! 

General Walters, As I said, Mr. Chairman, we do not have any ! 
real specific information on any of these people with'the possible'exri - 

coption of the American civilian and the Australian. . i 

Mr. McCloskey. There is no way— where would we go to try to get ; 
more precise information on the Sam Neua question ? ! 

General Walters. I would say the current Laotian Government, ! f 
which represents the people who used to be in Sam Neua. 

Mr. McCloskey. I have the opportunity to meet with some of the j 
members of the Laos Government in the next few weeks in New York. ; 

I would like to present to them specifics, if I could, on the intelligence 
reports that we have on Americans that were seen alive. ; 

I have seen a newspaper report for example in 1972 where a repre- 
sentative of the Pathet Lao Government spoke of releasing American 
pilots that had been shot down. 

I would like to take a packet of information to these Lao representa- 
tives setting forth everything we know about these reports if I could. 

Is that possible? 

General Walters. Well, DIA, as you know— Defense Intelligence 
Agency— lias been the instrumental Agency in handling these matters. 

I have tried to give the intelligence picture. They follow the indi- 
vidual cases and I think they would perhaps be in a better position. 

I can talk to them, certainly, Congressman, and see what they can 
get together for you. 

Mr. McCloskey. All right. What I would like essentially is just 
a summary. I think at this late date there is very little in the national 
security field that would have to be withheld from Laos. 

I have another problem with the Sam Neua question. I recall at 
one time we developed missiles that could be launched from aircraft 
with a specific capacity of going inside of caves. Do you have any 
information about the bombing of Sam Neua Province that we con- 
ducted, with reference to locations? 

General Walters. T think we have no information on that, 
Congressman. 

We will check it, however, and see what we can find on it. 

Mr. McCloskey. I know we took steps in Vietnam to avoid any 
bombing of potential POW sites at Son Tay and I wondered if we 
had any similar efforts in Laos. 

I had heard there were prison camps reported. 


„ pra l Walters. I will check and see on that, Congressman, for 
G fam sure we took the same precautions in Laos that we did m 


V* f 1 McCloskey. These indigenous reconnaissance teams that 
in Laos to maintain the safe sites on hilltops, do we have 
W wav of correlating the location of those safe sites with the po- 
^ntial crash sites that were reported ? 

y he indigenous ground reconnaissance teams, and the location of 


vJ !!eneral Walters. We can work that out with the staff, Congress- 
ma^ with DIA and staff here, and provide such information as you 

McCloskey. Thank you. I haveno further questions. 

Mr* Moakley. You said, General, that you felt forgood reason 
that Hanoi has more records than they are giving us. Do you know 


W General Walters. I do not have any hard intelligence information, 
j wou i(i presume that they were kept probably in the Ministry of 

D M r nS MoAKLEY. Did we ever receive any information directly from 
them relative to these missing in action ? 

General Walters. From the North Vietnamese i 

GenwafwALTORsfwell, they gave us back all the prisoners and told 

^ S ]^\^^LE^Buhthey didn’t give any other accounting? 

General Walters. No, they did not, Congressman. . . 

Mr. Moakley. And do you know where the records of Americans in 

^Generaf W alters? W ell, as I explained, the system is not as efficient 
ash was in North Vietnam. We do have infations^th^teewere re- 

^But 1 ^ have Tf eeling that this was something like the .situation in 
Laos. In other words, if they fell near a big headquarters, it was likely 

^But generally 8 in isolated cases where someone was killed, the tend- 
ency was to bury them at the place where he was killed and maybe, or 
maybe not, send forward identifying paper* ; andpers ^jl ^ecte 
• Mr. Moakley. This committee may go on to. Hanoi to talk directly 
with the government. Is there any additional mformation 
us which we could use to prove that we know there were records kept 

0n General 1 Walter s & Well 1 we have very clear indication that in North 
Vietnam this was highly centralized in this Enemy Proselyting Sec- 
tion, that they did keep good records. 



. Me “ r«ordlieeping people. It ia part of the Communist ! 

to keep good records. And we have every reason to believe thaTiH 
_ ka ^® ni^re information than they, ha ve^given us. ^ 
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at nave given us. - 

dep “ there ' n 


^^coBectahy.rep 


S.confirma- 


ence 

a pattern of the way' they proceed. 

Mr. Moaklby. No further questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lloyd? 

. ■ ■ °.P: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This committee is sunn* , 

to accomplish the identification and the resolution of the quest?? 
which remain With regard to missing persons. ’ Stl#l » 

tliat 1 y0U We can do it in <rar tlme f 1 “me or do we have to esp aiJ 

riff"®!! 1 basically, all I can say. Congressman a 

in L&t have >“ td ■•*"* of existence of anylive 

1 oan ’t toll yon there isn’t any. All I can tell you is there i, 
no evidence available to us at this time. ■ erei! 

telhnjrTn^^ihaf 111 a< l^ es ® in S that, then, on the time frame, are you 

“eToadto ^reSlr 64 ^ 4 ™ 04 "-- 11 ^^ 


------ — -vavaaooo UIO prUlMUIl. f 

liefimtbl 3ir TRR8, W ^* 1 think a partial answer to your question 
Wio A T ^ n A SS pf the governments— and the ability in Cam 
bodia. As I said, I don’t think the ability is very great. 

"infm.'mV 8 ther ® ls . Probably some ability to give us some additional 

*** *** 
VoA tiitk”lh'^ 0 i. y0U feel 4l ] at ou f approach is the correct one or do 
thU effort over and ab ™ 

aiiVw PreSUme ^- of r CO o Ur 1 se ’ y° u know what we have done. 

R8 ‘ FlrSt0f a P’ 1 f ould like t0 tell you that the peo- 
nhVi!> the m .teJ k gence community share this feeling and this desire to 
possibly be obtained" to relieve 
rtftln ty j ( ) T f tllG brave families who have borne the uncertainty 

d ° m* has been work- J 

On the- time tWfnn 


Asia— 

TTS.KXA or of missing m action. ... . 

tio £° Tt,oyd. And I presume that it goes without saying that any 
Emotion which was gathered or obtained or came into your hands 
^SSany be reported to this— tp the chairman of this 

any reporting that is being held 


pou are going in me ^ * 

♦uink vou are doing properly what is an almost impossible task be- 
*a ,se of the complexity of the war* and because of reluctance of the 
c fuar Ride to provide additional inf ormation.—— ' 
° But I think the thrust and the dedication of the committee is evi- 


ii. •• j • ■ “v'.- | 

viwthat • ’ % ?f V0 youmy own P ersonal opinion, the only 1 

j ,... at -I can see is if these governments were willing to nrnvida 1 
additional information. I think insofar as we KbstSfoS ; 
site^s, to the indigenous team, to the local reporting, this is very difficult j 

. The North Vietnamese were the ones who really maintained a orison ; 
svstem and camps and so forth, and thev didn’t, do it anythin* like 1 
the^ Germans, for instance, in the Second World War. ' S ; 

tIiq 16 ^ 616 2P .Y t^o visible camps you could see. ] 

The other, Pathet Lao, Khmer Rouge and PRG. even less so 

have out all our antennae-every where in the world, not just iiisouth- 


lence to ttuyww vyuv v — ^ 

Hr. Lloyd. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moakley. Mr. Chairman? 

J h r e Moakley* G mr^rSottom line is that you say that it is up 
to the other countries to give us the information and that all the evi- 

^I'am^king^ spedficaUj^^ou^Noflh Vietnam at this time. . , . 

If you were chairman of the committee, what steps would you take 
to aet that information? How would you approach the government? 
Which is the best way based on all the intelligence you have gatheied 

° n G t ?ntral° Walters. I do not know what the committee ability is. I 
believe there was some indication that the committee plans further 
contact with them in their capitals. I think that is certainly one way 
and I think the other way would be through using diplomatic ^chan- 
nels to keep the pressure on them constantly, as I believe we are doing, 

to obtain any additional information. . 

These are very tough people, Congressman. They clont give out. 
Thev regard prisoners of war ns a card to be played in a game. 

Mr. Moakley. What suggestion would you make to this committee ? 
General Walters. I do not know what they are ftskmg for or would 
ask for in return for this. I have not been privy to the diplomatic 
negotiations or such suggestions as may have gone on in the contacts 

W I h keep m t’rack of what foreigners are doing, not the Americans 
The Chairman. We were informed by Secretary Kissinger that he 
would consider favorably starting folks at the , execl \te v ® 
tabling to the missing in action m Southeast Asia and other matters 
related to the countries affected— the United States and other countries 

lam yet to receive confirmation of this, but I think it is the feeling 
of this committee that it hasto be done like that and we would certainly 
like to turn it over to the Secretary. It is his job. # 

We feel like we have opened the door and it is now up to the execu- 
tive branch to carry it forward, and we are waiting on an answer Irom 
the Secretary. 
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General Walters. I think that is the case, Mr. Chairman. I 
If I may add a suggestion, I think no matter how tough they w.' 

:t to the humanitarian fire and iboint nnf 


we should hold their feet to the humanitarian fire and point out tr 
hat is caused by this insensitivity and this stubborn 1 

/An.l* nffor fill fifrTifinfrlioQ noooo/1 , 


human suffering that ia cuuseu uy uus msensiuvr 
ness, more than a year after all fighting has ceased 
I think that we should by every means in our power, publicize tti, 
withholding of information, and point out that this is not the behavin! 
of civilized nations. r 

The Chairman. General Walters, we tried to point this out to th, I 
North Vietnamese. We were the first Congressmen to meet with tld 
f^rth Vietnamese since about 1953, and the first Americans with aW 
official authority to be there since Dr. Kissinger was there in 1973 
And we told them just as plain as lam talking to you that thev! 
are not going to get reconstruction aid from the United States an}' 

weweren’tgoingtobargainorpayblackmailrAndwetriedtb^aD 

proach it on the humanitarian level, and I don’t know whether it he* 
soaked in or not. ; - 

General Walters. I think it did. 

.And frankly, as a personal view; Mr. Chairman, I think this aspect 
or the inhumanity of this thing being exposed might have more in. 
liuence with them than even diplomatic moves. 

Mr. Lloto. What you are saying is you think the court of world 
opinion will be an. overriding factor as far as they are concerned far 
more-than-any diplomatic maneuvers. 

General Walters. That is my personal belief, Congressman. 

Ihe Chairman. General Walters, in your more detailed statement ‘ 
^ is submitted in the record and it is unclassified 
. the onl y official action or military action that the United States 
took in recovering prisoners was the Son Tay incident in North Viet- 
ham; is that correct? 

buKS^^ lieVe k IMieVe 

You see there was a very unknown factor with them as to what 
they would do to the prisoner under such an attempt. 

. We observed one incident in South Vietnam where they were carry- 
Jgaway American prisoner when intercepted by Americans and 
Jouth 'Vietnamese, and it was obvious they couldn’t get away with 
the reluctant prisoner so they bludgeoned him to unconsciousness, 
.the seriously injured PW was recovered, but died soon after his 
evacuation. 

So we had this factor riding in our mind of what they might do to 
the prisoners if rescue attempts were made, 
clear 6 ^ I * AIRM:AN ‘ Please repeat that again, so it will be perfectly 

A General Walters. This was an incident in South Vietnam where 
Americans and South Vietnamese intercepted a group of Communist 
solders who had an American prisoner with them. When they found 
they could riot get away with that prisoner, they bludgeoned him, 
which was a very constraining factor on physical attempts to liberate 
the prisoners. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

General Walters. This was an isolated incident, but it was one 
we had to bear in mind. 
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n.tions Presently six photos remain unidentified. 

P U Sd you explain that to the committee and maybe go back— 
rlneral Walters. Basically, one of the reasons-there are > four 
Casons? basically, , as I recall. them, why these remained unidentified . 

Two : C°onflictfng y identific^tio/of various people who claim that it 

We don’t know where the photography iatakem and ve?y 
- ’ animation has been given to these six, and it s been found 
to resolve who they were. , , , ■ ■■■ 

Identification by next of kin cannot be supported by, other 


r where there were a number of Americans shot down and not one 
Hve prisSier actually was given back to us by the Pathet.Lao until we 

Hewa^nWilian. They had nine prisoners, but 

more detail how the in- 
. iKff fl nce sources would explain why over 300 to 400 are . still classi 
fied as missing in action in Laos, but we didn’t get a better accounting ? 
" r T Aneral Walters. I believe a very careful analysis and study has 
m^de of Sand we can find no rationale to explain why Mr. 
K was released and the others weren’t, or for the difference m treat-. 

comparing Emmet Kay now. I am 
iul laying we hadn’t had any accounting of 300 missing livaction in 
Laos. What is the reason? Do you have intelligence to mdica 
we recovered most of them that could be recovered, that were > ahye? 

General Walters. Well , it’s very tough country, Mr. .Chan man. 
T don’t know whether you have been there or flown over it. Its veiy, 
Jr^SSs like an old Chinese painting. It doesn’t.look real. 
Ve The°second thing—I explained a little bit about i he prisoners or 
people who fell in the vicinity of the camp at Sam Neua. There may 

tion and not particularly report it. I cannot give any reason as to why 
the Pathet Lao or the government in power m Vientiane s l 

feorth Vietnamese didnot han- 
dle Amoricamremains m the same manner that they handled French 

re Do intelligence sources indicate any central burial ground^ -ceme- 
tery in North or South Vietnam or Laos or Cambodia where these 

^"atnsnaiiv when they died or 
wava killed thev were buried at that particular location. — 

General Walters. The ones who died in captivity in the North were 
merally buried in cemeteries in the suburbs nf Hanoiand these were 
Y “ pt track of. Other than that I have no additional infor- 
1 what I have given you. 
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One of the factors in Laos that I might point out is we have know], • 
edge of some 300 people who went down. A small percentage of thes& 
are believed to have survived of the people who were shot down. 

What happened thereafter we do riot have any intelligence. We can 
speculate, but intelligence we do not have. 

The Chairman. Do you think the People’s Republic of China has 
given a complete accounting of Americans who were lost over China 
or were involved in the China area, such as the two remains that they 
returned to us? Do you think that fairly well clears up the China sit. 
uation? 

General Walters. I do not know of any evidence that we have that 
there are still Americans being held in the People’s Republic of China 
Mr. Chairman. ’ 

The Chairman. Is there a possibility of Americans captured in Laos. 

being taken across the border* lines" irito”the”PeopleV^Republic of 

China? Do you think this is possible without the Chinese knowing this 
or without reporting it? 

General Walters. I think it might be possible for them to get across 
the border but to keep them there for any length of time without the i 
Chinese knowing it would be very difficult. We did have intelligence in - 
that area trying to ascertain whether there were any, and all of the V 
reports we received were negative as to the presence of any American I 
prisoners taken from Indochina into the People’s Republic. 

There were many rumors of this sort of thing— American prisoners j 
being m China or Russia or. elsewhere. We have tracked them down to 
the best of our ability and we have yet to find any hard evidence to sub- 
stantiate those stories. 

The Chairman. Do your intelligence sources indicate that all Ameri- i 

can prisoners known to the POW’s released in 1973 were set free at 
that time? Did the returned POW’s indicate everyone they knew to 
be held captive was released ? 

. General Walters. I think everyone that they knew of. You know 
they kept them in great isolation from one another. But I think all of 
the prisoners who were known by other prisoners who came back to be 
there have been accounted for. 

; But R is perfectly possible that there might have been some they did I 
not see or who were being held elsewhere. j 

The Chairman. Repeating some of the questions that have been 
asked so it will be very clear, no intelligence information is beincr held 
back from this committee ; is that correct? 

. , General Walters. Absolutely none. Mr. Chairman. It would be iri- 
riuman to do such a thing to the families and I am sure that we would 
stretch every desire to protect sources and methods if we had any in- 
iiSmation 6 C ° U d ^ those families ‘ We do nofc have any additional 

iSSvSjl Sill”? *** ym re06iVed ^ intelligence ! 

thraHS 1 con ? in " 6 to g«<-romora and reports. We check 

. evidenced “ & have n ° alId * tlonal intelligence, that is, 

** Iwe “ * oar departments 


mneral Walters. I am informed that we do not have a specific num- 
be^ oul re80Urces — ^ I may just cite my own personal 

e Twa e s n military attache in France and this was an ongoing priority 
. pi A to me. Any information concerning any American pnson- 

Moakley! truedo say within the last 2 years there’s 


^General Walter^ There have been many rumors, Congressman, but 
I believe there has been no hard evidence to change any of the previ- 

° U |J [ 1 MoAKLEri Have you had any dealings with the families.of 
MIA’s or POW’s that have been called by people misrepresenting; 
themselves as having some inside information, on the whereabouts or 


'General Walters. I have not myself had such contact. I understand 
there are some people doing this sort of thing and if it cannot be con- 
firmed, I think it is a very cruel thing to do. . .. 

Mr Moakley. But has your department dealt with it ( 

General Walters. It’s not our agency. That would be I think more 
the Defense Intelligence Agency who deals directly with the families. 

Mr. Moakley. But has it come to your attention through the families 


formation that you people haven’t provided ? 

General Walters. I don’t know of any, Congressman. In the first 
place this would be within the. United States and would involve intel- 
ligence within the United States which is beyond our purview. 

Mr. Moakley. How do you think the reduction of American forces 
in Thailand would affect our capability to monitor the MIA 
information? 

General Walters. I think it would affect it. Anything that might 
come up would be considerably affected. We would have to relv largely 
on the host government, namely the Thai Government, to tell us any- 
thing they found. It would considerably reduce our ability. But I can’t 
tell you how much would be coming out. This is the difficulty. But the 
capability of getting anything would be very considerably reduced. 

Mr. Moakley. That’s all. 

The Chairman. Mr. McCloskey? 

Mr. McCloskey. Do you have any reference to the Lindstrom re- 
port? Does that name mean anything? Reverend Lindstrom? 

General Walters. Yes, I saw newspaper articles about it. 

Mr. McCloskey. Was the effect or it that the CIA sent three intelli- 
gence teams into south China via Burma— and that the later report 
was that three Americans were being held there. 

Was that report accurate? . 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Let me put it this way. There was no evidence from that area or 
from any CIA activity in that area that there were any American 
prisoners being held in China or in that border area. 

Mr. McCloskey. My recollection is that during the Vietnam war 
the Chinese built a. road into northern Laos that was actually con- 
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structed by a Chinese construction team, and I would assume the 

CIA monitored the construction of that road. 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCloskey. There. were Chinese in Laos ? 

General Walters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCloskey. Was there any kind of indication, any report at 
all, that Americans were shot down in that area or might have been 
transported into that area ? 

General Walters. I believe— and I may be wrong— that the area 
where the Chinese were building the roads was near the Burmese 
border and well to the west of any area where fighting was taking 
place. 8 

Mr. McCloskey^ That’s correct, but the scope of my question was 

^little broader. 

Do we have any intelligence at all of any Americans being trans- 
ported into that area ? 

Mr. McCloskey. No* sir, we do not, I believe that— I- might add— 
I have just been told it was our practice to avoid flying over the 
road that the Chinese were building. 

The Chairman. On page 24 of your larger statement, about six 
lines down on page 24, you say there were cases Where men were 
known to have survived their incident. What does that mean ? 

Mr. McCloskey. I think the incident was the actual capture. I 
" F as somewhat puzzled, Mr. Chairman, myself. I think what they 
mean is the actual passage from freedom into captivity. 

, The phraseology struck me as curious also, sir, but I saw it after 
it had been sent to the committee. But I believe what is meant is the 
actual moment of passage into captivity. 

Mr. McCloskey. Can you give me any rough number of intelligence 
reports — whether verified Or note — as to having observed Ameri- 
can POW’s alive in Laos? 1 

General Walters. I can get it for you. I do not have it. 

. Mr. McCloskey. You don’t have it on hand, but somewhere there 
is a summary of how many— reports from indigenous soldiers or 
captured- — r 

General Walters. We’ll get it for you, sir. 

Mr. McCloskey. No further questions. 

The Chairman. I think you have covered it very well. 

Mr. Moakley. Just one question. 

In the Arizona Republic dated December 10, 1974, it claimed there 
^frf u 1 pers ® cret GIA re P° rt that ^firmed that there were American 

POW’s held m Southeast Asia. Did you hear about that ? 

_ General WALTERs. Sir, it must be so supersecret that the Deputy 
Director of CIA has not seen it. 1 J 

Mr. Moakley. Is that possible? 

General Walters. No, sir. 

Mr. Moakley. Thank you. 

iiJi 16 C ? A ? MA ?* General Walters, thank you very much for appear- 
vmi 1 £ m SU l 6 there ar ? s 3 °. me fi ues tions that we have over- 
SSs. B - 7 haV6 b6en Veiy dedlcated and very sincere in your 


tn closing do you care to summarize again the- intelligence com-- 
'initv’s assessment of the missing-in-action situation? 

^rlneral Walters. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that, more 
,i,!fn inost committees before which I appear, I feel a human empathy 
this committee because it involves a human problem of an extraor- 
Snarv Pronged dimension and I must say that I feel I am very 
?lnov to have had this opportunity to appear before this committee 
Jlluch I think has really pursued this item as far as its humanly 

PTwmld Simply like to say that I regret that I cannot tell you 
that there is hard evidence that there are Americans alive m that area, 
j would be very happy if I could. We can only speculate. But hard 

^The^CH airm a tbere are no other questions pr comments, the 

committee meeting is adjouimed; : . • 

Thank you. . 

[Whereupon, at 10 :05, the hearing was adjourned. J 
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House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Missing 

— : ~ : Persons in Southeast Asia, 

'Washington, D.G. 

The select committee met at 10:05 a.m., in room 2118, Rayburn 

■S? t. «j 

Teanne Shirkey, administrative assistant; Dr. Henry Kenny, Dr. Job 
. Dittberner, and Mr. John Burke, professional staff assistants. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order; ( • , 

In a meeting of the House Select Committee on Missing Persons m 
Southeast Asia yesterday, the committee voted to permit by TV. and 
radio of the hearings this morning. ■ ^ . . . . ... . 

In a House resolution establishing this Select Committee on Missing 
Persons, we were instructed to find out if any American journalists 
and other civilians are still being held as prisoners nv Southeast Apia. 
The House Select Committee on Missing Persons continues its investi- 
gations today. We will concentrate in this hearing on American 
journalists missing in Cambodia. . , 

The select committee has been investigating the cases of Americans 

lost in Cambodia for some time. For the past several weeks, we have 
been trying to arrange a meeting with Cambodian officials, thus tar, 

th OurchLTw^eS P °oday is wellLown to the American people and 

to the American public, the most distinguished^ anchorman of. CBS 

evening news. Less known is the fact that Mr. M alter Gronkite has 
been chairman of the Committee to 

east Asia. This committee was organized m the late 1970 s. Mr. Cl on- 
kite heads the American branch of that international committee. 

Since 1970 the American committee and the international committee 
have spent a’great deal of time and a great deal of money in attempt- 
ing to gain information on missing American and foreign journalists. 
We are looking forward to hearing from Mr. Cronlate and to his tell- 
ing us the extent of these efforts and what successes they might have 

With Mr. Cronkite is Mr. Richard Dudman. Mr. Dudman is with 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He was captured in Cambodia in May oi 
1970. He was a prisoner for 40 days in Cambodia. 

;'••• ( 137 ) . 
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Wo have also asked him to present testimony that will be helpful 
to this committee. - 

Gentlemen, we appreciate your taking the time from your busy 
schedules to come here, and Mr. Cronkite and Mr. Dudman, you may ; 
proceed in any manner that you so desire, and after comments, with : 
no objections, this committee would like to ask questions. 

STATEMENT OF WAITER CRONKITE, CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONA! 

COMMITTEE TO FREE JOURNALISTS HELD IN SOUTHEAST ASIA; 

AND RICHARD DUDMAN, CHIEF WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT, 

ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 

Mr. Cronkite; Of course, Mr. Chairman. "V 

i~dd''h O t“hav.0"a i "Written/Statenient,''asn'you^kndw,"but I-hope that-ws • 
can make a lucid presentation for you without that. ■. 

For the record, I am Walter Cronkite, 1 employed as a broadcast 
journalist by CBS, 524 West 57 th Street, New York. I appear here, 
however, as the A.merican chairman of tne International . Committee 
to Free Journalists Held in Southeast Asia, an organization that has 
a very active branch in France and in Japan where they are equally. 

• concerned about this matter, since, there are at this time 21 journalists 
still missing in Cambodia; primarily, although there is one included 
who became missing in_Vietnam. 

These include five Americans, four French, eight Japanese, one 
Austrian, one German, one Swiss, and one Australian. Twelve of 
those journalists worked for U.S. news media, three of them for CBS, 
four for NBC, one for Time magazine, two for United Press Inter- 
national, and two for Newsweek. 

I will note that of these 21 journalists, there is one who we carry 
as missing because we have no informamtion positively of his demise, 
but on the other, hand, there is a rather .strong body of evidence that 
he did not survive a shelling in the northern portion of South Vietnam, 
That is Alexander Shimkin of Newsweek magazine. 

The others there is no information about whatsoever in a positive 
sense, except some very strong evidence that our committee has accum- 
ulated, with great expenditure, as you suggest, and with, I think, 
great diligence, that they did survive. So Caucasians, at any rate, 
perhaps as many as 10, did survive their orginal capture, and we have 
evidence as late as the late summer of 1973. 3 years after their dis- 
. appearance, that they were still alive and held in camps in Cambodia, 

I might, for the record, tell you that the American committe look- 
ing for these journalists consists of 12 who are active, I as chairman. 
Peter Arnett of the Associated Press as secretary, Tom Wicker of 
the New York Times as treasurer. Our executive committee is rep- 
resented by men from major newspapers and publishers : Barry Bing- 
ham, Sr. of the Louisville Courier Journal; Otis Chandler of the Los 
Angeles Times ; Mr. Dudman, who is with me here ; Osborne Elliott of 
Newsweek ; Murray Gart of Time-Life ; Katherine Graham, publisher 
of the Washington Post; David Halverstam, now a free lance journal- 
ist but with tne New York Times in Vietnam; Ward Just of the 

1 Biography of Mr. Walter Cronkite appears on p. 459. 


Baltimore Sun; and Frank McCullough, formerly With the New York 
ifimes and now with a west coast newspaper. 4 v ... 

A V or the record also, the financing of this committee has been en- - 
drelv voluntary. It has no government or outside funds. Most of these 
1 e , libers of the executive committee, as a matter of fact, represent or- 
Ir.uiizations that donated to our funding for the committee’s work. 

,® j have said that we have a lot of evidence. The evidence was gathered 
trough two principal sources: , 

One, through those journalists in Cambodia and South Vietnam 
ho were constantly on the lookout for information regarding their 
missing colleagues, and who picked up occasional bits of information, 
and primarily through three missions to . Indochina by a representa- 
tive of the committee, financed by the committee, one Zalin Grant, a 
former employee of Time-Life and a Vietnamese language linquist, 

!vho was particularly 'etfective in his three' trips- out there in inter- 
viewing literally 3,000 of 4,300 returning POW’s when they were ex- 
/-hanged— these were South Vietnamese, prisoners of war, you under- 
atand— when they returned to South Vietnam in. the exchange of 1973. 

From this body of information the following was established. I will 
brief this as much as possible and the documentation, of course, is 
available to the committee. 1 ' ’ t , 

The missing journalists can be divided roughly into three groups. 

The first consists of approximately 10 journalists who were captured 
between the 5th and 8th of April 1970, on Route 1 in Southeast Cam- , 
bodia, about 10 kilometers from South Vietnam’s borders— that- is 
Route 1 that runs from Saigon to Phnom Penh. They were not very 
far from Phnom Penh and. they were only 10 kilometers from South 
Vietnam’s borders. • ' . 

The second group consists of five television journalists captured on 
May 31, 1970, barely 2 months later, about 53 kilometers south of 
Phnom Penh on Route 3. . 

The third group are the remaining six captured later at various 
points or, in tlhe case of Alexander Snimkin, nelieved to be killed in 

A North Vietnamese officer who defected— this is evidence No. 1— 
.said that on May 30, 1970— this would be after the first group was 
captured, the day before the second group— he talked with two of six 
foreign journalists who were being held by the North Vietnamese 
Army in a house 4 kilometers north of Kratie. Kratie City, 'so-called, is 
about 100 miles northeast of Phnom Penh. It is in the Parrot’s Beak 
area of Cambodia that We came to know so well because that is the area 
that the American Army went into at one point in what was called 
an incursion. . ■ „ « , . , ... 

This defector was given a detailed debriefing by U.S. Army intelli- 
gence specialists. He was subjected to a lie detector test and he passed 
ft. This is the man who talked to two of six foreign journalists almost 
■6 weeks after they had been captured, so we know that of that first 
group at least 6 of the 10 who disappeared did survive their immediate 

^Vidence No. 2 : A number of ARVN— that is the South Vietnamese 
.Army — prisoners of war released after the 1973 cease-fire said they 

1 See p. 220. 
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had heard while in captivity from Nortli Vietname.se and VietCoiig 
Army personnel that foreign journalists were bein g detai ned within, 
50-mile radius of Kratie as late as March .1973, 3 years almost to % 
day of their capture. TheU.S. committee dispatched an li^yestigatpi^ 
that was Zalin Grant who I mentioned— to^Xndoclnna after f he 
cease-fire to interview returning Vietnamese POWs. He talked to 
3,000, as we say, o,f 4,300— art amazing number. He is a diligent and 
hard-working man who is so devoted to this cause that he leally Mns 
one of the inspirations in the founding Of this committee.. ^ 

Many of those 3,000 had been detained by the North Vietnamese; 
and the Vietcong in prison camps in eastern Cambodia. 1 hat is i n ; 
the area where the Caucasions were said do be held. . j 

Some 25 unrelated sources among the POW’s and hearsay infor- 
mation about the missing journalists. I ^emphasize the unrelated, 
sources,” because it would be very easy for these individuals quito: 

cleiirly, in the prison camp oii upon their return, to have talked emong . 

themselves and to have heard the story self -generated among their, 
own group. But these are unrelated sources that had come from ditl 
ferent sources, different camps, and had not had contact with one; 
another. That was established by Zalin who was a good journalist,; 
as I said. ■■ | 

Evidence No. 3 : The ARVN President, Nguyen van lhanh, whose , 
serial number is available here, saw the six Caucasions on May 1, 19(2, ; 
south of Snoul, a town just outside Kratie, about some 20 kilometers! 
south of Kratie. He saw them being moved northward bydhc.North 
Vietnamese Army. Thanh asked lus own guard if the Caucasions; 
were military advisers, and the North Vietnamese guard replied, 
“No, they are correspondents of the imperialist side.” j 

Another bit of evidence: A Mr. Kong San, a Cambodian national,; 
Avho formerly served as a supervisor of a rubber plantation con-; 
trolled by guerrilla forces, reported that he saw 10 Caucasians iden- 
tified as journalists in June o.f 1972. Kong San saw the journalists 
frequently during, a 2-week period while he underwent refresher 
training m rubber production at a Cambodian guerrilla camp .1 innes 
east of Kratie believed to be a CFNC regional hcadquarters-Ch hC 
being an acronym for the Communist forces in Cambodia— at these 
regionalheadquarters at a map coordinate we can show you, but 
that is all in the vicinity of Kratie. , 

All of this, as I said earlier, took place within 150 kilometers of 
this one point. He did not see any North Vietnamese or Vietcong in 
that area which gives us some indication for the first time that they 
were held by Cambodian forces and hot by North Vietnamese forces 
which had been the earlier indication according to these interrogations. 
Now, that is the sum of Zalin Grant’s information. • .... . j 
Additionally, we have this— excuse me. I am fighting a slight cold , 
this morning which I don’t suppose makes very interesting reading, 
in the record. , . _ • . 

But this bit of evidence compiled by an NBC bureau manager, in 
Houston, Tex., now, Arthur Lord, who spent some time out there and 
has been very helpful— he compiled these bits of evidence from what 
he called more or less well-substantiated sources. . . 

A Cambodian Government undercover agent said lie had sightcfl 
Dieter Behlendorf, a German who was captured in the first group in 


, m 0 f 1970, working as a road laborer in eastern Cambodia. The 
who reported this was known to and was interviewed by James 
" cfn clevantrwho was an NBC cameraman at Phnom Penh, who later 
unfortunately killed in an automobile accident in Hawaii. 

" 8 a second bit of evidence ; A returned South Vietnamese paratrooper 
i n Saigon intelligence officer in mid-1972 that near the mid-Oam- 
lnrlian border town of Minot, another locality ill that immediate 
b iKtv of Kratie, he saw six Caucasians marching under an armed 
iSdThey had long hiiir and beards but otherwise he was unabk to 

Ctifv them. His guards told him they, were imperialist journalists. 
ld That story was obtained by Richard Pyle of the Associated Press 

'"S'r bit of evidence. A Cambodian told the CIA in early 1971 
jag had spent the night in. a house with journalists shortly after 

Slv from pictures— and I have the names here of five journalists 
Ivlio were in television crews, which would indicate tiiese were m the 
W6ui) : Wells Hangdon of NBC ; a Mr. Cohen, a Frenchman ; and 
fluee Japanese cameramen, Wauk, Ishi, and Saki. , 

He hacl much detailed knowledge of them available on ^ to someone 
who had met them. He said they were taken the next day to the 
Pntroda Wapo, and he lost further contact with them. 

P gow, that evidence, I think, is quite substantial^eitamly that 
gathered by Mr. Grant. That Mr. Sturdevant had gathered and passed 
fn to Arthur Lord, we don’t have quite as much documentation 

re ?heAtfiere was a most important set of information that came to 
our attention through the diligence of Gavin Scott, who was a Tim 
Life correspondent bureau manager in Saigon, In June of 1973, as ne 
and others were covering the. meetings of the 39^. 

military commission that was set up, if you will remember, in t 
neriod of trust before the actual peace was settled upon, at Camp 
fkvis so-called, at Tan Sung, an airport outside of Saigon— the press 
met with them on Saturdays, or the press was there on Saturdays when 

June of 1973, *.****%£■. 
Vietcong side made reference to the fact, ill a pnvate conve 
with some of the journalists-at least with ^ 
information that there were American journalists being held on tne 
border, the Cambodian-Vietnam border. - V, v ^ 
Well, naturally that excited Scott, and he was V n jble himself to gQ 
to the next Saturday session, but he sent oneof 
who at that session talked to Capfc Phupng Nam otthe V^)ng . 
gation, who was nominally their press relations officer, who had the 
greatest contact, at any rate, with the Western press. . . . v . 

And he said that yes, heKad^heard^is, although at “ 
general was beginning to deny it, but Nam said, ves, he had heai d it, 
and he would make an effort to find out more about it. , q . 

Now, we get to the report that finally Havin S°°tt was ab e to as 
semble in October of 1973, and I think that I can safeiy lead this to 
you now, although we held it confidential for sometime b. 
onsly, of the nature of the information we didn t want to disrupt that 
Row of information. I don’t think there is any danger of that now. 
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Mr. Scott reported to Murray Dart, his manager of bureaus fJ 
' Time-Life in New York . .. ... V : . 

At our request Captain Phuong Nam of the Vietnamese traveled to the Vn 
stronghold of Loc Ninh in early September 1973. He met there with a Viet Con*; 
liaison officer in charge of relations with the Khmer Insurgents. [That is thf I 
Khmer Rouge, the Red Cambodians.] The two of them traveled for about 10 davi 
in areas straddling the Cambodian-Vietnam frontier. The Khmer Rouge man : 
ager in Svay Rieng and Mlmot [both in the area of Kratie City again] toli 
them they were aware of the existence of a bunch [which Gavin noted was a f re , 
translation] of foreign journalists who had been captured by the Vietcong an! 
turned over subsequently to the Khmer Rouge. The Khmer Rouge commnntW 
CBS ,',' Among tliem ls one who on actor who is working for Time magazine and 

There was no explanation, but an obvious hope, Scott noted, is that 
the confusion rests in the survival together of Sean Flynn and Dana 

- Stone.- Sean Flynn, the son of the actor Errol Flynn^was working for 
CBS. Dana Stone was also doing some work ^or CBS but also for 
Time magazine. 

“The commander at Svan Rieng said further that he had actually 
talked to the foreign journalists, -identities unspecified, earlier this 
year-41mt would be 1973. Captain Nam asked the commander about 
the health of the captives. He shrugged and the inference was passed 
on to Gavin Scott that they were in as good health as could be expected. 

“Neither of the. two commanders, nor Captain Nam, could’ come up 
with an exact figure on the present whereabouts”-=-tliat would be in 
September 1973 — “of the captives. All that we could learn,” Scott 
reported, “is that they are fairly constantly on the move.” At one point 
earlier this summer, the captives were said to be in the vicinity of 
Takeo, a province capital. That is not too far from Kratie City, either. 
The latest word is that they are somewhere in the border area. The 
KhmerRouge were described to us as stubborn and indifferent when 
the subject of missing foreign journalists was raised. 

“They have little interest in talking about them,” says our source,, 
according to Gavin Scott’s report in that regard. 

^ That concludes the evidence we have of anything up to the fall of 
Cambodia to the Khmer Rouge. 

After the fall of Cambodia, there is only one small thread of evi- 
dence— and I would suggest that it is quite small. 

A Japanese cameraman, named Mabuchi, who had been in Cam- 
bodia at the fall, had made the long trek out to neighboring Thailand 
^P^fted after he returned to Tokyo— and it was reported to me by a 
CBS Japanese employee — that he had been told by officers of the 
Khmer Rouge— the rank of the officer is not determined because they 
do. not wear rank in that army— that “all foreigners, including Japa- 
nese’— he did not specify journalists— “all foreigners, including 
Japanese, were held near Angkor Wat and would be released after 
relations were normalized.” 

'. Now, as I say, there is nothing really substantial about that bit of 
information. 

I should report the bad news. 

Sidney Sclianberg of the New York Times— who Stayed behind, as 
yo« umy recall, in Phnom Penh, quite courageously after everyone 
else fled, including the American Embassy staff— talked with the 
Khmer Rouge information minister in April— that would be April 


^ 0 — and was told there was “absolutely no knowledge of missing 

^Thatj indeed, has been the answer that we have received in every 
intact that we have been able to make with anybody who has any as- 
nriation with the Cambodians, and those contacts have not been, un- 
fortunately, many, but they have been rather consistent over the years.. 

We have made several contacts, to the point that the gentleman has 
Vipcome quite annoyed, as a matter of fact, with our persistence, with 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk in Peking, and when he was more recently : 
the United States last fall, at the United Nations. 

It is interesting that, at the United Nations, he did not return my 
hone calls after having quite politely answered several cables and 
nfcher messages from us over the years. But he did see other members- 
of the press, and other members of the press did bring up the matter 
'withHim'ofthe'missingjournalistsagainandag 
As he has through the years, he said that he had made every inquiry 
that he possibly could make with both his own forces in Cambodiar— 
this was before the fall of Cambodia to the Khmer Rouge— to his mis- 
sion in Paris, and also to the Khmer Rouge itself, that is, to the CFNC 
croup — | his group were called the GRUNK group, another acronym* 
very unpleasant of sound, and perhaps of policy. But he made these 


inquiries ana nenuuguu.BunuwiiBj.c. • . 

We felt for some time— and perhaps we should still feel this way— 
that Prince Sihanouk, who had been very friendly to journalists when; 
he was in power in Phnom Penh and in Peking-— he has seen, I think, 
almost every visiting American journalist who wished to call oil him 
in Peking in his refuge there,' and he has received them all with; 

gr He°has e answered the questions we have asked quite freely, arid , we 
are inclined to believe that he has indeed been sincere in making 
these inquiries. v ■ , ' 

We also, however, are inclined to doubt that his sources are as good 
in his own country of Cambodia as perhaps he would like. Whether ho- 
is fully informed’ as to what goes: on in Cambodia, either before the- 
takeover at Phnom Penh or later, we just aren’t sure. . v 

Contacts have been made not only by the American side, American 
journalists',' but frequently by French journalists and Japanese jour- 
nalists who have had contact with these people. We have made these' 
contacts through Prince Sihanouk in Peking and at the United Na- 
tions, as I suggested, and through the Cambodian mission at Paris. . . 

We have also asked— and I have not had, a report, but I believe that 
some tllircl-world diplomats have made inquiries on our behalf as 
well. We have not received any reports from them, though, of. anything- 
positive resulting from that. V-'-r „ -'-J 

The most recent attempt of any nature, any sort of official nature,.. 
was in October-Novembcr at the United Nations, when, upon the re- 
quest of pur committee, Ambassador Moynihan had some of his depu- 
ties call quite unofficially upon the Cambodian representative at the' 
United Nations. This was an unofficial call, since we do not recognize, 
of course, their government. . . . ... ,. r , , V. .. . 

He made the representation, requested information. We thought that 
perhaps this would be an opportunity for the Cambodians to give us 
information that we could present the case to them in a face-saving- 
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by saying, “We understand that in wartime you couldn’t 
r — particularly in the type of war you were fighting, a guerrill a 


manner 

POSSibly- J/ttlWV/WlU/WJ ll.UUl/./Jpw .»C*1 JfWU .YOlO ilgllWllg, ttgU 

war, namely— expect to have" records of every prisoner of war camp 
perhaps, every area where prisoners were held, but now that you have 
won your great victory aiid are in charge of Phnom Penh, perhaps 
have pulled together your records and now you can make another 
search of them for us and advise us of the fate of these men.” 

and said he would find out what he could, ami came back almost ini 
stantly, that is, within a matter of days, to report the Cambodian gov- 
ernment had absolutely no record of any missing American journalists 
or other foreign journalists in Cambodia. 

That is, at the moment, the end of our story. 

I am sure, that you are interested in what sort of cooperation this 

committee-feels it has from our own Government; and l ean report to 

you that we have here in the room, I know with us, Frank Sieverts of 
the State Department, who is in charge of problems of missing in- 
dividuals. You all know him, of course; very well, as we do. He has 
been exceedingly helpful to us, and I think most diligent in the pursuit 
of this problem. . 

At a higher level, we called on Secretary Kissinger— the committee 
did so in a formal manner at one point. We have kept in constant touch 
with Secretary Kissinger, which is not too difficult for newsmen to do. 
He has expressed considerable interest in our problem, and after our 
formal representation in the fall of 1973* after we had gotten this latest 
report from Zalin Grant that indicated that some Caucasians at least 
were still alive, he promised to take the matter up on his immediately 
forthcoming trip to China. I 

.Ho reported to us that lie had seen in China not only Chou En Lai, 

. who was then, as you know, the operating head of the Government, 
but he has also taken the matter up with the Vietnamese represent- 
ative at Paris— Le Due Tho. Both of these gentlemen had promised 
inquiries and had come back and said that they had no knowledge of 
anybody being held. 

In Le Due Tho’s case, a positive denial that the North Vietnamese 
Army knew anything about the missing correspondents, although, as 
tins evidence suggests, the North Vietnamese Army certainly at one 
nmo had them in their control. They may have turned them over to the 
^b°dians, but according to Le Due Tho, they had no knowledge 

We had one exchange that did not please our committee. I think I 
might as well report it to you so that it is all out on the table. 

, After Secretary Kissinger in November 19, 1973, advised me that 
he liad raised the matter of missing journalists with Chou En Lai and 
Le Due Tho— and I think I can read his letter to you : 

„ * a 1 } the materials which you provided and I have sent 

matlon ^aUaSeiSm! 8 ^ '“ g m on a p “ sonal b “ sl ? lf Hlere ls 

whether there will be a response one way or the 
pthei. Nevertheless, I think It Was worthwhile to raise It with them again as 
a humanitarian matter as we discussed. 

Tlien a month later we had a communication from Gen. Brent Scow- 
croft, who was at that time the Deputy Assistant to the President for 
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tfntional Security Affairs, and now is the President’s Assistant on 
SSional Security Affairs. He reported to us that Mr. Kmsinger had 
naked him to serid^Us the^request whichiie had mad^ of the Hano^ 


reply- 


told us that he had sent 


! ^o this message that Secretary 1 
rea d, we have now learned, as follows : 

* croup of American journalists representing many members of their pro- 
ton from all political persuasions have come to me to inquire if anything 
jr.rHier could be done to determine the fate of sotoe of their colleagues who have 
■{ST missing in Cambodia. Investigations and searches that they have conducted 
independently have led them to believe that their colleagues might be alive. 

They asked me whether the DRV [that is the Democratic Republic of Vietnam] 
«ns in a position to assist in this matter. I told them that we had^nU basis for 
sieving that these American journalists were alive or that the DRV was In 
Soosltion-tO .asslst.-Nevertheless,_Ltold Jh<^Jjvould^^ 
r do this, as I say; in a wholly unofficial capacity. These missing Journalists, are 
Wymans and privnte citizens, not employees of the United Sfates Government. 
The U.S. Government will make no public representation on the matter and will 
not treat this matter in propagandists fashion. . . , V. 

I recall that we received the DRV’s assurance a year ago that you . had been 
informed by your ally In Cambodia that there were no American captives held 
in Cambodia. Should we learn that these American journalists are indeed alive, 
we would treat this as welcome news and as a sign of good-will on the part of 
vour ally. We receive this news In that same spirit. Any informatlon from the 
tirV or any wise advice from the special advisor [Le Due Tho] about this part. 
Of Indochina with which he has a long familiarity, would be deeply appreciated 
by the American people. 

That reply— this was November— was as follows :■ 

I would like to inform you that as far as we know, there Is no American 
being detained in Cambodia and we have no information about the persons 
referred to. in your message. - . . 

We in our committee quite honestly felt that was something a little 
less than adequate. We can understand the necessity for diplomatic 
niceties. We understand the necessity of saying that these people were 
not employees of the U.S. Government. We certainly made that point 
every time we possibly could, that they were journalists only and act- 
ing in no other capacity. But for a message to suggest that they had 
no basis for believing that these American journalists were alive or 
that the DRV was in a position to assist seems to me to fly in the face 
of the evidence I have presented, to you, and which was. the evidence 
we had presented to Dr. Kissinger regarding our belief that they were 
alive. It seems that a more positive approach would have been more 
helpful. • , ■ ’ ^ ./. ' ' 

I also question, although I cannot do so with quite such positiveness, 
this matter of making no public representation on the matter and not 
treating this in a propagandists fashion. Maybe that was necessary 
because other negotiations were delicate at the time, but on the other 
hand, it seems to mo that they might have kept the fist a little bit 
clenched, and not so warmly outstanding. 

That really is the sum of our evidence and of our effort. , 

The American committee, I should point out to you, is only part of 
an international effort. The Japanese committee has been very active. 
The French committee has been even more so. The International Press 
Institute, which is an international body based in Switzerland, has also 
been very active. 
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l? >jr I .... .f us, as individual organization I 

- and-as a group, to. the Cambodians for permission to come to Can, I 
hodia and to look ourselves for evidence, particularly perhaps to ’ 
for graves. We have absolutely made no headway at all. 

The Japanese Government, according to journalists, American and 
■others who were in Phnom Penh— the Japanese embassy in Phnon 
Penh was, they thought, perhaps the most active in behalf of th* 
missing journalists, and they had no more success than did our en. 
hassy or Other representations. 

In other words, the Cambodian society, as we all know, is an abso. 
lutely totally closed one at the moment, and we have come to our wits' 
end in making any approach that would get any sort of committee or 
group in there. 

At the time that it became clear that the fall of Phnom Penh was 
i mminent, we" were ’beginning to work— ^ tliis' committee^h a propa. 
ganda campaign of our own, a series of measures that we thought we 
might take, beginning perhaps with a distinguished committee of in. 
ternational jurists to work for us and with us. 

There were some other approaches to be made along that line. 

This all was suspended when it appeared that Cambodia was about 
to fall, and we all had these high hopes that the new government in 
Cambodia would be something a little more civilized than the one that 
is there now, and"would on a hurnanitarian basis at least give us some 
information-or permit the presence of an investigating group. And 
now that hope is gone. 

With it now a year or so since the fall of Cambodia, and no informa- 
tion from them, and the problem We have in our mind of finding any 
reason— any reason at all— why they would want to hold these people— 
we felt during the Avar that they might hold them as paAvns for nego- 
tiations of one kind or another, but now that they control the country, 
now that it has been a year, now that there is no evidence that they are 
in the immediate future intending to negotiate for any sort of inter- 
national recognition or help of any kind, we can’t imagine why they 
would still be held. The only possible reason would be embarrassment 
over the fact that they didn’t release them immediately and now they 
don’t know how to turn them over without showing the inhumane 
treatment over these years. 

But that is only the wildest' sort of speculation. 

Our committee is going to continue in existence. We have made that 
determination deliberately, although we acknowledge that hope is now 
very thin. And the reason Aye are remaining in existence is that we feel 
that as long— I think in this we share that sort of emotional feeling 
that every family feels for a missing man— as long as we don’t know, 
we certainly are not going to break faith with them by saying, “We 
give up,” if there is that one small hope among thousands of other 
indications. And we are not going to give up, although we don’t know 
where to turn from here. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Cronkite. > 

You have, certainly presented very detailed information, and there 
is no question about your dedication to this frustrating matter that 
the committee also has a problem of frustration with, where do we turn 
■from here. But I commend you on taking the time and the effort to 


U w up on this tremendous problem. And your testimony has been 

beliove you have a prepared brief statement. 
J&'R objection from the committee, Mr. Dudman, we "' ou ,^ 

Wi th n V onr testimony, and then, we would like to operate under the 
t0 "S rule for questions. We would appreciate your answering the 
^iiestions to the best of yoiir ability and knowledge. 

q Sr Dudman. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. I have 
submitted a statement for the record 1 and I will go over it briefly for 

.*?! LmBichard 1 Dudmam the chief Washington correspondent of the 
1 r miis Post-Dispatch. Your staff has asked me to appear with the 
thought that this could be of some help to you in the work ot the 

, Jj for 40 days with two other American reporters. I was on assign- 

Sere for my newspaper. The experience gives me some almost 
^nirtue basis for some thought as to the chances at that time_ that other 
civilians may have of survival, what land of treatment they 
got and what records may have been kept, so that some day we may 

• „lTof Cambodia, which began April 30, 1OT0. W» were captared 
’in the Parrot’s Beak area, just north of the town of Svay Eieng which 

correspondents, Elizabeth Pond of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and_Michael .Morrow of a small news 
flirenev called the Dispatch Neivs Service International. q 

g We had understood that the route from Saigon to Phnom Penh was 
open and that the South Vietnamese troops had opened the road and 

all the way to Phnom Penh. 

I* A vivo tkn 


Mention to drive mar route ami ■ -- 

between these traditional enemies, the South Vietnamese and the 
Cambodians. We suspected there might be a good bit of looting along 

the wav, and iiv fact Ave found evidence of that. , • , , 

HoAiroA'er, we apparently got ahead of the people we thought we we 
following. Our information had not been correct. We found ourselves 
in a sort of no man’s land, and a young fellow stepped out from behind 
a tree with an AK-47 and pointed it al tus. We .go ^ °nr 
Jeep and put our hands above our heads, and that was the start of it. 

We were held in various places and interrogated. W e traveled m j 
at night and were held in grass-roofed houses during the daytime. We 
traveled by, in some cases, truck, sometimes on foot, sometimes on bi- 
mle. The reason for movement was that this was all a battle area 
where we were subjected to direct attacks by American planes and 
South Vietnamese and American tank columns and infantry unite. 

We were treated in general rather well, as well as could be expected, 
except for the first day, when we were in the hands of villagers. The 
villagers threatened us, and they tied Mr. Morrow and me blindfolded 

1 The prepared statement of Mr. Bichard Duditfan appeara on p. 214. 
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behind a motorbike and forced us to run for . about a ^half-mile g. 
roush ground. We managed to keep our f eet At the end of that period 
we were still blindfolded and our hands were tied behind our backs 

and we were clubbed over the head. .. , „„„„ D fUi 

At that point, regular military people took over, and we weie still 
blindfolded, but an officer identified himself as a military man from- 
he just said the army. We lmew he was Vietnames® by his^nguage 
and we were untied and blindfolds taken off and allowed to bathe, and 
we were told that we would eventually be released if their inquiry cle- 
termined that we were not CIA agents, and that m fact we were, as \vc 
said we were, legitimate American journalists. . , 

We were fed the same food that the five soldiers assigned to guard 
us were fed. It was mostly rice with bits of meat and fish, sometimes 
a little vegetables. We all had dysentery from tame to time, including 
our captors. They had some kind of a native medicine that they gave 
you one drop in a cup of tea, and that was sufficient to turn off the 
dysentery like a light. I have shown that to my doctor here and he w 

mystified by how it would work that well. . , . 

I mention these things just to show that they seemed to want, to help 
us survive. They were told they were responsible for our safekeeping. 

Their inquiry at one point after we had been held for about 5 
weeks— 'they told us their inquiry had determined that we were, in 
fact, journalists and they had decided to release us, which they did. 
We found out later that there were a great many messages, mostly 
cablegrams and telephone calls, directed to Hanoi about us, from 
Americans and people from other countries, both Government people 
and private people, some of them of some prominencoj including Mem- 
bers of Congress, who told them that we were legitimate journalists 
and should be released. 

It seems to me, on reflection, that there were several mam hazards 
to survival. One, of course, is health. 

Mr. Morrow and I both suffered from boils that I found out after 
my release were one of the symptoms of an Asian disease. known ns 
melioidosis. It is a bloodstream infection that has a fatality rate of 
about 50 percent in some cases. It is found endemic in the soil of that 
area. 

I mentioned dysentery. That is a constant hazard. We had bad water 
several times. Usually we would boil it, but sometimes we were told it 
was .boiled by villagers in villages we were passing through, and found 
out it wasn’t, and we got sick. ■ 

The food was not really adequate for a westerner. We were urged 
constantly to eat as much rice as we could hold. It was forced on us— 
not forced, but we were urged to take another helping. I found I 
could choke down only so much rice, and I didn’t realize it at the time 
but I was losing weight at about the rate of a pound a day. My belt 
stayed about the same size, but I found out later it was coming off the 
shoulders and thighs, and so on, and I was down to about 135 pounds 
from normal 155, 160. 

I don’t know how this would have gone on had I been held for a 
longer time. It was exactly 40. days from the time of capture to the 
time of release, and I might have reached some low plateau and been 
able to maintain myself. My strength seemed to keep up fine. 
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• Ward that has to be mentioned, of course, is the danger 

m 

hlS Sd’a “little S c£ ritafesu|tr ®d divided itbffrwn us snd 
wra PJ“ ^WoFitovfr to meA had the experience of fading whrt 

: 

MMHMk 

Luo'!d to race S into the countryside and disperse so m wouldu t 

* Not, what does this idlmeto about the *”« of 

luifii ATv Cronkite that our hopes necessarily have faded with the 
passage of time. We do feel, however— I do— that there r “J» ains some 
sli^litpossibility for some of these people to remain alive. We do know 
KS Lacans who have been If S Ss 

Philip Manhard, to whomthat happened. . , necessarily has 

fadeAsome we^can’t afford to give up entirely, and we can look . 
for an ultimate, very frank accounting, which doesn t seem availa 
yet, but until we get that we can’t givenn hope. fhatverv 

; The Chairman. Thank-you very ftn)^ 

the past few months. 
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. We fe having a problem, as I mentioned earlier, of trying to 
in touch with the Cambodians. President Ford told us the administf 1 
hnrl^ to mate contact with the cl 

bodiano at that time. So there is a problem but we are working 
Srmatiom^ and othei ' areas / tr ying to. git thj 

. X .will only ask one question, and I think Mr. Cronkite and 
record; 11 mVe b °^ t0UC ^' ed 011 bu ^ 1 think it should be in. ^ 

Considering the climate in Cambodia, the heavv vegetation a* 
S m county and other problems 

vSiirr d w ® tn ^;v they were alive in 1972 and 1973,, as Mr. Cronfi 
detmledr-could still be alive m March of 1976 ? 


wouianreven put a figure on ?u7 
«u? tg the odds. I just have absolutely no way of knowing. idon’UhS 
ffie reaUjrknbws what the con&onsimCambdd^M^^S 1 
hear horror stories of what the regime is doing with thrown 
that iiimf haw'd t. hat they have a great problem with food suppfi' 

they were turned loose m the countryside to survive. I would thirl 

Mr hi!!!’ tV° U wan f . t0 answer my question first? 
dictorv^ 3ft y f lbo,lt that. There are contra, 

some oLStL f f fc u vhat iS ? omg on in Cambodia now. There are' 

resnmins ftgricn,taral pro - 

notbeS 

m„-{? ? ram 0f cmt ' 3e ' w ® don't know luiythins;. I believe— cor> 
tbeinedical sZtiS cJbn^fZ'Hf **** tow “«* ** 


AT tC 1X1 yjiil 

Mr. Dudman. We don’t. 


7 alin Grant met in September 1973, with six representatives from 
n a Pentagon’s Office of Missing Prisoner Affairs and the Defense 
t ifelligenee - Agency Public Information Office. He summarized hia 
findin" saying no information was received during routine interviews 
*dth returned American prisoners according to DIA office officials 
ssigned to the project. We think that is important because we think 
J J 9 did ask questions .of returned prisoners in their debriefing. 
u They also have a file on journalists being detained. The intelligence 
report is sketchy and of undetermined voracities. They believe, liow- 
iver the reports of sightings have been narrowed to several months 
6 fter return of Vietnamese prisoners. That would put it a little later. 
a The State Department also has on file a second reported sighting 
of Westerners and Japanese in eastern Cambodia received from a Viet 
Cong POW in August 1973, which doesn’t extend the date very much 

k 0 $nC other thing I might mention. The senior American officer held 
as a POW in Cambodia was Lt. Col. Raymond Strump of Fayetteville, 
jf.C. and we talked with him as to whether a man held in that area 
could have survived the very heavy B-52 strikes in that area, and he 
said that he thought the chances were extremely good. 

This answers part of your question, Mr. Chairman, about whether 
they could have survived that particular period. He said that, “Based 
on my experiences, if they were in a camp with bunkers, it would 
take a direct hit to kill them. Wejnever had one casualty, and we 
experienced strike after strike. I never saw one Vietnamese or Amer- 
ican even wounded.” 

The Chairman. I think that should be in the record. 

Mr. Gonzalez. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, let me congratulate you for the excellent leadership in hav- 
ing put together this select committee in a vevy quick fashion. It 
may be that many of our citizens do not know the difficulty involved. 

first, we have to have a resolution. It is a tough job to get a select 
committee resolution through the. House. Then when you do, there 
is the matter of funding— and we have a limited time. This committee 
will expire this year. 

The chairman has done simply wonders. He has powered all of his 
efforts into it. And particularly at this point I wish to compliment 
him because I think he has enabled us to listen to a few of the most 
worthwhile dramatic presentations we have had. ( . . . . § . 

Mr. Cronkite, my question has to do with information since 1973. 1 
believe the latest information you mention would give us a time 
reference of about September 1973. And since then you have heard 
nothing further from any source, not just about Americans but 
foreign correspondents? 

For instance, was Dieter Behlendorf returned? Was he released 
or is he still presumably lost? 

Mr. Cronkite. No, he is still lost, as far as I know. I’d be very sur- 
prised if he had been returned and we hadn’t heard about it. 

Mr. Gonzalez. He is a German? 

Mr. Cronkite. Yes. 

Mr. Gonzalez. West German?. 
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Mr. Cronkite. Yes, West German. 

Mr. Gonzalez. From any of your contacts in the press corps, 
international as \vell as domestic,- there has been no additional: 
information? 

Mr. Cronkite. No, nothing other than I have testified to. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Has any effort been made to contact third-party 
countries? For instance, my understanding is that in China, there 
is very friendly, almost effusive, friendship with delegates or ambas. 
sadors from some of our Latin American countries, and one or two 
European countries. Apparently they should be good countries of 
information if an attempt could be made through that type of contact, 

Has any been made with foreign correspondent sources? 

Mr. Cronkite. In Peking as such, I am not particularly aware. 
I think we did through— I believe the Canadians were contacted at 
one point, and very possibly the -French have done so. I don’t mean 
the French Embassy there, but the French correspondents. And 
they have through other third countries— and perhaps the Japanese, 

As far as American correspondents, I do not know of specific con- 
tacts. But I can assure you, Mr. Gonzalez, that American , dorre- 
spondents, particularly in Peking, and particularly on the rare occa- 
sion when they get into Hanoi, have this matter in mind, If we know 
they are going, we remind them of it and remind them with pamphlets 
and other materials that wo have turned out, so that they nave that 
with them and can speak intelligently of the situation with any 
contact they have in those countries. 

I don’t believe that that area has gone unexplored. 

I believe, very possibly ^ that they are not likely to get much more 
information from those* third countries than we have been able to 
get. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I am pretty sure I have almost expired my time, and 
I know it is limited, and some of the other members should have a 
chance. If when we are through and they are through we have ample 
chance, I have additional questions. Thank you very much for taking 
time to meet with us this morning. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Gonzalez. 

Mr. Gilman. 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cronkite and Mr. Dudman, I want to join my colleagues in wel- 
coming you before the committee, I commend you for your diligent 
efforts and longstanding attention to this problem, a serious problem 
that has been extremely difficult for your committee, as well as for 
the Congress and for the administration, because of the continual 
frustration that we are confronted with in seeking intervention. 

Did either one of you gentlemen or through your organizations ever 
receive any reports with regard to any illness or death of any of the 
journalists that are missing? 

Mr. Cronkite. No, sir. 

Mr. Gilman. As far as you know, they were all in good health, and 
from the reports that you had they were all alive? 

Mr. Cronkite. Well, no, let me correct that. We do not know that 
they were all alive at any given point. The information we had was 
that Caucasians had been seen— and the number varied from 2 to 5 to 


r to 10-in a couple of the reports to 10 Caucasians, which would in- 
dicate that of these 21, all but 1 or 2 Caucasians could be accounted 

*°y oU can understand the difficulty with the Japanese correspondents 

S aiticularly, that there is a problem in easily identifying them. They 
oU ?t exactly stand out in the crowd in Cambodia as would tall, blond 

Caucasians. 

go that is all the evidence we had. We never were able to get a precise 
count and to say that all survived and all were there in 1973 or not. 

As far as health goes, the reports as to health were only that they 
ere alive and seemed to be in good health. ; 

Mr. Gilman. All of these journalists were taken alive; is that cori 
rec t? They were captured while pursuing a story or in performance of 

their duties? 

--Mr. CRONKiTE,.There ; again. Mr._Gilman,.we.do;not know thatposi-;. 
tively. We have the evidence I put before you that a count up to 10 
had been made late in 1973, which would indicate that they were. 

Some of them were captured in quite dire circumstances, under heavy 
fire fights, and it is perfectly conceivable, we have to admit, that they 
were killed at the time of the incident, although our evidence would 
seem to indicate that they did survive. 

Mr. Gilman. Yes ; Mr. Dudman. 

Mr. Dudman. If I may add something, there were some cases in 
which we know from people who were later released, a Cambodian 
chauffeur, for example, that the journalists were captured and were 
not harmed, not injured at the time of the capture. And we know that 
they were in the hands of the regular military personnel a couple of 
days after the capture. So that lets us know that they survived that 
first very dangerous period. 

Mr. Gilman. Were there any photographs taken of any of the jour- 
nalists after the capture ? 

Mr. Cronkite. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Gilman. And no further formal reports from any source fol- 
lowing capture; is that correct. 

Mr. Cronkite. That is correct. 

Mr. Gilman. As part of your investigations and interviews— I was 
amazed at the number of former prisoners and military personnel and 
people interviewed— were there ever any reports that you received 
about any other Americans, American servicemen, who were being held 
as prisoners or being transported from place to place? 

Mr, Cronkite. I am not aware that Mr. Grant uncovered such, but 
lie very well might have, Mr. Gilman. I can’t answer that positively. 
He wouldn’t necessarily 'have made a report to us. He was working 
very closely with South Vietnamese and with Americans in these in- 
terrogations, not in every ease being present with them in the interro- 
gations. He was given a great deal of latitude. ' 

I don’t have any doubt that if he had any such information he 
would have turned it over to them instantly. 

Mr. Gilman. Is Mr. Grant presently involved in journalism? Is he 
working here in the States? 

Mr. Cronkite. He is a freelance writer living in Spain at the mo- 
ment, and we are in touch with him whenever necessary. 
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Mr. Gilman. You have information on how we could get in toucj, 
with him? 

Mr; Cronkite. Yes. " ' " ‘ ■ 

Mr. Gilman. There was a report that had been received fronn 
Webiuda Kovitch of ABC— I hope I am pronouncing it correctly^ 
in which it stated, while he was over in Cambodia, that he and several 
others spoke to a Khmer Rouge gua,rd at an embassy, and they asked 
the guard about the missing journalists, and the guard’s reply to them 
was that they were ground and air officers that were being held. The 
guard said he didn’t know where or how* but that negotiations would 
take place for their release, and that they were willing to bargain. The 
prisoners badly needed food and medical supplies. He also said they 
were holding men missing since the U.S. involvement in Indochina 

"Did you have any information with regard to that story ? 

Mr. bRONKiTE. I don’t recall that story ; do you? 

Mr. Dudman. No. , . ■ , 

Mr. Cronkitb.. I don’t believe so, sir. I can’t say positively, but I 
certainly don’t recall it. ----- . , ••• v 

Mr; Gilman. Apparently a Mr. Bush and Mr. Stein of ABC made 
. contact with him, and I assume verified his statement, and we are won- 
dering if you have any /further information with regard to that? 

Mr. Cronkitb. No ; i don’t think I havo heard that. 

; The Chairman, I am afraid the gentleman’s time is up. 

Mr. Gilman. If I might just have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 
In a recent appearance before this committee, Lt. Gen. Vernon 
Walters, Deputy Director of the CIA, said he felt the United States 
should pursue a worldwide publicity campaign, humanitarian inna- 
ture, with regard to getting this information. Do you feel this would 
be a proper approach, and do you have any suggestions as to the 
manner in which we should pursue that ? , , , . , _ 

Mr. Cronkitb. Yes; I think that might prove to be helpful. I cer- 
tainly don’t see that it can be harmful. I would think it would be one 
approach to be made ; yes. _ ■ ... 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, gentlemen, 
The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Gilman. 

Mr. Moakley. . . , . „ , 

Mr. Moakley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all. Id like to 
thank you, Mr. Cronkite and Mr. Dudman, for the very informative 
presentation here this morning, and I am sure tile whole committee 
agrees with me it is one of the best presentations we have had before 
this committee. In fact, it really doesn’t leave much room to ask many 
questions. But I Would like to ask one, if you know, either of you gen- 
tlemen, what the legal status is of the missing journalists you have 
.talked about here this morning? • • , . _ 

Mr. C-ronkite. Yes; I know it, rather vaguely, Mr. Moakley. I cant 
be specific on this; I’m sorry. This really hasn’t been a matter of the 

committee’sconcern. It is a matter for the individuals. ... 

I am under the impression that there is some kind of statute of Jun* 
itations involved in their insurance situation, which has caused both 
NBC and CB'S to feel that the cases should be closednut at about this 
time, or toward the end of last year, as a matter of fact. I believe--i 
don’t want to speak positively on this— but I believe Mrs. Well 3 


tf ang en NBC did agree with them that they, should certify her 
iusband as lost— as dead, in fact. I think that CBS was making the 
nme arrangements in Japan with the cameraman and soundman we 
Lt there who were Japanese citizens. 

Die situation is not quite the same with'others who worked for us 
,] l0 were stringers, as we say, who were not fulltime employees, and 
l don’t really know what has happened in their cases. 

1 jjr. Moakley. Do you have any suggestions? I really have to com- 
mend you— I was talking to Congressman Gonzalez about it— that for 
a nongovernmental committee, you have really made some strides in 
this and had some information that we didn’t have. 

j was wondering how closely you worked with the State Department 
when your committee was actively working, more actively than it is 

-~~°Srr Cronkite. Very closely, with. Mr. Sieverts,. and he. worked very . 
closely with us. It was a very comfortable and, we thought, quite satis- 
factory liaison. 

I believe from our standpoint of giving information to him. I hope 
that we communicated in every case as we got information. That was 
the intention. 

As I told you, I think, all of you earlier when we were standing 
around before going up here, a committee of journalists is not the most 
efficient way of getting anything done, certainly, with all of us travel- 
ing around the world. ‘ . 

Mr. Moakley. Sometimes you people can. open doors that we can’t 

^Did you ever find yourself in a position where you had information 
pertaining to missing in action or missing journalists that the State 
Department didn’t have? , 

Mr. Cronkite. Well, yes, in the case of these interrogations by Zalin 
Grant, and of his reports, I believe that Mr/ Sievert would agree that 
most of this information came to them as new information. How much 
other material, I really can’t testify to. •_ 

Mr. Moakley. Do you know if the State Department followed up 


Mrf Cronkite. We believe— I take Mr. Sievert’s word for it— that 
they were following Up on these and doing what they could through 
cross-indexing and cross-searching of files and that sort of thing. 

As I suggested earlier, the only place that I believe that I speak for 
the committee, but I know I speak for myself, was disappointment; 
there was not a greater representation, stronger representation, made 
at a time when we still haefsome leverage on Hanoi to get iiiformation 
from the North Vietnamese. / ! . 

Mr. Moakley. The letter that you referred to, Secretary Kissingers 
letter, do you think it would have made any difference if he hadn’t 
said it was an unofficial letter and had not talked about downplay- 
ing it? . 

Mr. Cronkite. That would be a purely personal thought, Mr. 
Moakley. I have no idea whether it would have made any difference 
or not. It might have made absolutely none. On the other hand, it 
might have made a difference. I don’t "know what the reaction of the 
North Vietnamese would have been to a stronger representation. 
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I think, in these tactical areas, these are decisions that have to L 
made undoubtedly by the people in charge, the skilled diplomats in, 

volved, the responsible characters. And I think it is very: difficult f 0 ( 

us to second-guess them. I can only express personal disappointment 

Mr. Moakley. I see my time is up, and I thank you gentlemen very 
very much for coming here this morning. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Moakley. 

Mrs. Schroeder. 

Mrs. Schroeder.. I think it is fair to say that both of your reports 
certainly show the journalistic training you have had, and we certainly 
appreciate it. I think we are also very impressed by the compassion 
you feel for other journalists. It is beautiful that you are so dedi- 
cated — -it isvery impressive.' 

I would like to pursue just a bit further the comments Mr. Moakley 
started onr regarding , the State .Department’s, quote, “official’.’, role in 
this. Because it seems to me that we have many facts compiled, but the 
doors all appear to be closed at the moment, and we can’t go any 
further. 

My question is : If we had a little more advocacy or a little more 
pushing by the State Department in trying to find out some of these 
answers or trying to get some solutions, do you think it might be easier 
to get some of the Third-World nations or other people who have good 
relationships, or at least better relationships, than we do with the 
'Cambodians— might it be easier to get them more involved in seep- 
these answers? 

Mr. Cronkite. Mrs. Schroeder, I don’t know what the answer to 
that isj whether we would or not. 

I again duck back into only personal opinion on this, not journal- 
istic judgment. 

It seems to me we could go a lot stronger on these things than we 
are— not just in this case but in a lot of other cases— of standing up 
for the rights of Americans around the world. We have lost somehow 
or other, over the years, that old British tradition of sending in the 
gunboats every time an American is thrown into a foreign jail. I don’t 
believe in that policy, and none of us, I’m sure, do any longer, but there 
must be something between that and docility when your citizens are 
involved. 

I think this ought to bo particularly the case when these journa 
are involved, and I hope I am not being terribly introspective in that 
particular matter, but this is a matter of freedom of speech and press, 
and unless j ournansts can move freely arOund the world, and unless we 
stand up for that right and fight for that right, none of us is going to 
have the information we need on which to make the very serious judg- 
ments that these times require. 

So 1 would wish that we took a stronger position in these matters, 

[Applause.] • 

I didn’t mean to appeal to the throng [laughter], but just another 
second on that. I worry a great deal about, the attitude of American 
consular representatives with young people who are thrown into jail 
oh minor narcotics charges around the world, particularly in Mexico, 
I think this is a heinous situation and certainly should be cleared up, 

But what we do in a case like this, I don’t know. As private citizens 
we have the journalists j and although people think we have, “power,” 


(‘muscle, ” and that sort of thing, we haven’t been able to exercise it in 
netting any movement beyond what I have reported to you here today, 
e Mrs SohrOeder. I appreciate what you have saicl, because I liave 
always felt that our role in the free world is to insist that we show 

really believe in a free world and free press. So I am a little 
shocked by our Government saying, “Well, it’s really not American 
Government people.” 

u jt seems to me one of the main ways we have to go is through China. 
It seems to me that that is probably the only crack in the wall we may 

be able to get to. 

I have been unaware of any real appeals being made to the foreign 
ministries of the People’s Republic of China to attempt to pursue 
this with the Cambodians. Apparently that is the only group. . 

Are you aware of any real effort that has been made ? 

Mf-CRONia’iE; No; we-hadn’t-gotten around to the simple question 
0 f what we would recommend, and I don’t come here with a recom- 
mendation from- the committee itself., I don’t think I would stand 
corrected by any member of the committee if I suggested that it seems 
to us the most unexplored pressure point at this point, now that Hanoi 
is not, although it could become again if we get into serious negotia- 
tions with the Vietnamese as to future relationships— that the one 
right now is China. We would like to see, perhaps selfishly, but we 
would like to see this as first item on every agenda as avc sit down with, 
the Chinese to make any further arrangements on anything, “First of 
all, what can you tell us about the journalists? We will get that out 
of the way first, and then we will talk about trade and other things 
that are concerned.” _ 

That may be quite unrealistic, but I don’t knoAv why it should be. 

Mrs. Schroeder. I agree with you fully, and I have more than used 
my time. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your patience, and thnnk 
you, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Ottinger. 

Mr. Ottinger. Thank you, . Mr. Chairman. I’d also like to express 
appreciation for that very lucid, helpful testimony. 

We have been struggling mightily with the problem of how we 
can resolve this situation, and we welcome your wisdom, or anybody 
else’s wisdom, on actions we might pursue. The action we have been 
pursuing primarily is to try to get negotiations going with the Vietna- 
mese in the hope that they noiv have a strong desire to establish normal 
relations. We hope avo can count on their help in coming up with in- 
formation on those people theyr know about. 

I suppose there are other things that might be productive or unpro- 
ductive. We might put strong pressure on the State Department to do 
some grandstanding on this issue in the United Nations. We might en- 
courage them to withhold things that the Chinese are looking for and 
not cooperate with the Chinese in a public way, trying to gather some 
Avorld pressure on this. . t . 

It is about the only other avenue that I can think Ave might pursue. 

And I wonder if you think at this point trying to surface this as a 
public issue Avould be a helpful thing, or would it bo counterproduc- 
tive?, ; 
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Mr. Cronkite. There has been concern expressed in onr commit^ 
ii’om time to time about the possibility pf publicity pressurehe^ 
counterproductive, that if there were hope of quiet negotiations, ^ 
might learn more and might, even moro importantly, save the lives of 
the men if they are still alive; whereas with massive publicity pr^ 
sure we might embarrass the Cambodians to the extent that they 
would be more likely to do away with them than if they hadn’t beej 
embarrassed. That, I think, is a rather thin possibility, but it is one 
that obviously must be discussed and considered. 

I must tell you that we met with Ambassador Moynihan last fall 
and spent sometime with him in more than one session as regards a 
new campaign within the United Nations. This was approved by See 
retary Kissinger. Ambassador Moynihan took the matter to him after 
. _ our initial presentation, and Secreto^ 
ploration of that possibility, at any rate, with the first approval being 
the first and, as far as I know, the only contact that we have made at 
the United Nations with the Cambodian representative, done quite 
unofficially, clearly because of the lack of recognition on both side, 
And that was the meeting I reported to you about. 

The second phase of that that had been discussed was 
of Ambassador Moynihan going public with it in a spee 
oral Assembly. That was abandoned with the feeling— and I don’t 
really know— I can’t really tell you exactly what the reasoning was 
behind it, but with the feeling it would be better to go through one of 
the committees— the fifth committee, fourth committee ; I can’t tell you 
what the number was ; I don’t remember. I believe Ambassador Moyni- 
han did make some reference to the problem there, but not a major 
speech exactly. 

The third thought was that then, after that exploration with the 
Cambodians and a committee speech, he would discuss with the other 
governments directly involved, the Japanese and the French particu- 
larly, but also the Australians and so on, the possibility of a joint 
effort at the United Nations. 

About the time that the Moynihan changes began to take place and 
nothing has transpired since then. Whether we should return to that 
policy and seek to do something of that kind I think is a matter that 
we ought to explore. 

Mr. Ottinoer. I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that at some point we 
will hear from the State Department— I think there are a number of 
things that the State Department ought to get on record as well as off 
the record. We are at a juncture now where the options open are few 
and quiet negotiations don’t seem to have been very productive. Per- 
haps it would be useful for us to explore their thinking and maybe put 
some pressure on them— to go public with this. I don’t think most of 
the world realizes that there are still this many people, journalists and 
. peoDle who were involved in the war, who are missing in action or 

row’s. 

I think the awareness of this in the world might well put pressure 
on the nations involved. The Chinese and Vietnamese are trying to get 
out in the world communities and appear like civilized people, it might 
be productive to put pressure on them now and surface this as a hu- 
manitarian issue, that we have many, many people suffering here need- 
lessly, because of the inability to get information they must have. 


1° have°no problems with that. In talking 
^tffriend he said “lot’s just lay it on the table, and I 


earlier to 
think we 


to 

^pm sorry, the gentleman’s time is up. 

Thank yon, Mr. spoto’wo^ Jme of 

<e 'S e ° f an h d a ifototfoofT thfinrolvementot Kh of you in this 

SSollhough, in dealing with the area Mr. Gttinger just brought 

1 ™ m Scn £ Vi «!' a Sr'f ile ’if 

1 Observer to the United Nations, and talked about the MIA prob- 
vvas observe^ , . , -r fL; n i r u perceived it as a nonissue in that 

"’ftlTJrfthjTSin light of what appears to be the attitude of 


question— I see Mr. 1 
Mr. Ford said in No*-. - 

to speak oil that 

and connecting that with the MIA issue ? 
very much effect on what this movement m Government in Cambod 

i» » very strong 

position to demand or urge that informaa™ »rae feom «ui 5 Cal mbo- 
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Mr. Harkin'. I don’t have any other questions. 

NorfS vE™' 1 "dd to that that on the other ha„, 

knoV'E? - hen i ? ve i’ t0 - f he Cambodians or the Viefcong n-e cfi 
a a Jot of « v idence the North Vietnamese Arn?y dWh?/I 

■ thesdmen P 7 S ° m<> ° f theca P‘" res “ d “me of the movement ^ 

iCf^thi^ 

into the mix, but I think we should ask for them f mm 

namese and constantly. . uie inoixu Viet. 

iSWWSassSSif*?! **>W 

a P” 80 ”* 1 . opinion, yotinnderstand. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lloyd, 

Mr. Lloyd. Thank you very’much, Mr. Chairman. 

•,/’ tooj join my colleagues in welcoming both of vouoent.Wn 

taking your tL ^ 

uA rV * co . urs ®> we are already running out of time J 
the „oal 

«ra?l P enfonh!s^T Pl6 ’ ^ time all0ttet '’ which « U 

0YD ‘- 1 th i ink you ar ® probably more conversant than l am be- 
with your own committee. 

wS* t)^. the committee can certainly do one thins 

which would be terribly important to all of those many families ol 
missing individuals and to this committee as well, and that is «rimnlv 
^ougli W hearings be able to assure S5%hS : 
done that this Government can do. And if you cannot assurers 5 S 

MlvL1 ° yd > 1 c , an,t answer that because, in all hon- 
esty, I do not know precisely what the thrust is that this committee 


s taken over these last 7 or 8 months. I’d have to review what you 


>jr. Lloyd. Then I would suggest, My. Chairman, maybe we do 
communicate that to you, to insure the fact that we are in good co- 
ordinated efforts as far as your own people are concerned, meaning 


I perceive the journalists as having, quote, a worldwide organiza- 
tion, a fraternal order, if you will. And based on that, even though the 
journalists may be representing a country which is hot necessarily 
friendly to the United States or to our cause, nevertheless, in this fra- 
ternal quality there is always an attempt if a fellow journalist has 
disappeared, and even though I may be from a Communist country in 
Europe, as a journalist it’s incumbent upon me to at least make that 
kind of inquiry. 

Mr. Cronkite. Oh, yes, it does, indeed. That is, it exists in the 
collegium of journalists, I think, in Western nations. 

You have put into that mix Eastern Europe and the Communist 
journalists, and I don’t really think we can go that far. There is not 
/.hat camaraderie across the Iron Curtain. There are meetings of jour- 
nalists, of course. We meet on international stories and see each other 
at the United Nations and see each other here in Washington. But 
when we try to get together on actions of this kind, we find that those 
journalists or so-called journalists from dictatorship nations, while 
they might in private conversations express sympathy, do not feel free 
to join in any organized effort in which they have to put their name 
on the line. . - 

Mr. Lloyd. Would they be, not from the point of view of officially 
putting their name on the line, but would they be a reasonable source 
of information in this specific instance iii an informal situation? They 
obviously will have a great deal more access into Cambodia than any 
of us, since our efforts have been very frustrated and thwarted by 
the people currently in charge, whatever the reasons may be. Is there 
any possibility that this avenue of working through your organization 
would be more productive than the official approach through the 
State Department, et cetera ? 

Mr. Cronkite. Well, I think in all honesty we’d have to say it prob- 
ably would not. ■ 

For one thing, in Cambodia at the moment there are no journalists 
from any nations, friendly or otherwise, as far as we know. I mean 
I don’t know of any. I haven’t seen any reports printed from Eastern 
Europe or other Communist nations of Asia that anybody has been 
in there at all. 

The second part is that these correspondents from those nations 
usually— they are an arm basically of their government, and our con- 
tact with them is not very free, even as colleagues in international 
areas such as Washington, the United Nations, and such places. They 
are very sensitive politically, and if they feel that we have been get- 
ting into conversations with them, getting into any sensitive area, we 
find the conversations shut on it for the most part. . 

Mr. Lloyd. Thank you, Mr. Cronkite. Thank you, Mr. Dudman. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Lloyd. 



I think Mr. Gonzalez has one question, and this will conclude the 

hearing...'- . - 

Mr. Gonzalez. It is just a suggestion, Mr. Chairman. I am wonder, 
ing if Mr. Cronkite ana his committee would be willing to feel free to 
give us their recommendations, if they have any, as to what areas our 
committee could look to— what recommendations they might have for 
us. That might be in order. And I also suggest our staff provide both 
Mr. Cronkite and Mr. Dudman with the nearings that we have had 
that have been printed thus far if they don’t have copies. 

Mr. Cronkite. I would like to say one more thing, Mr. Chairman,, 
in closing. I suggested that we didn’t have full information on what 
you have been doing. I want to point out that that is our fault strictly 
and not yours. . . ; v ■ 

I also Would like to poi nt o ut that our tardy ap peara n ce here at a 
hearing in March, the 8th or 9th morith of yourexisteiice, is our fault, 
not yours. We were invited, I think, almost the day you came into 
existence, and it has taken this long for us to work out mutually satis, 
factory schedules. ^ § , 

As I say, we are an inefficient group, we journalists, and we have 
trouble making dates and keeping them. 

The Chairman. Mr. Dudman and Mr. Cronkite, this has been some 
of our best testimony before this committee, and we appreciate very 


The committee now stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at. 11 :55 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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. The Chairman. Without objection, the full statement will be printed 
in the record. 

Mr. Brace. Thank you. . ^ •. 

At the time of my capture, which was in 1965, I was flying for 
Bird & Son, an aviation company working out of Chieng Mai, Thai, 
land, providing support for border patrol lines on the Laotian-Thai 
border and the Burma-Thai border. 

_ When I did not have a mission with the Thai Border Patrol Police, 
I would cross over the border to Xieng Lorn to pick up supplies and 
distribute them to what we call the special operations group in North, 
ern Laos. 

On the morning of May 21, 1965, 1 picked up some Lao soldiers, a 
lhai special forces radioman, and a woman with a child on her back 
and I proceeded to Bourn Lao, about ?5 miles northwest of Luane 

..... Prabang. '• . : : _j ....- _ •. 6 . 

Upon arrival, I circled the strip, observed the white “L” on the 
ground, a signal that it was all right to land. 

I landed on the strip, about a 600-foot dirt strip, one way in and 
0ne W oufc .*,We were- hit by small, fire and grenades upon landing, 
and the woman started screaming, she had been hit in the hip. The 
aircraft was spewing fuel from both wing cells. I tried to turn around 
and get out, but the Lao soldiers had thrown open the door and locked 
it against the wing strut at about 90 degrees to the fuselage. This made 
it impossible to take off. The soldier that jumped out was cut down 
about 25 feet from the wing tip. I looked to the left and saw a soldier 
with an automatic rifle pointed at the aircraft. So I shut down the 
engine and told the people to get out of the aircraft. 

The woman got out, she was screaming, she raised her dress and I 
could see where she had been hit in the hip. 

The other Lao soldier ran into the bushes, but was brought back in 
a few minutes by one of the troops oyer oh the airstrip. 

The Thai special forces man and myself^radioman Chi Charn 
Id arnayee— surrendered without any resistance to the soldiers that 
came running up. 

At first we thought they were Pathet Lao. We were in Laotian terri- 
tory, about 150 miles from the Vietnam border/about 75 miles north- 
west of Luang Prabang. 

We were tied with our elbows behind our baek, a rope was put 
around our neck and we were taken to a clearing about 500 feet from 
the airstrip— 500 yards, excuse mo. There they had another prisoner, 
a young boy of about 15, tied to a tree. They had chopped his finger 
oft with a machete and then grabbed his hand, dressing it — while we 
there they did this— and they let him go, return to his village. 
Tie rhai special forces man was able to get a few words to him and 
ater on lie told me that the boy had been helping the Americans— X 
had seen the boy at the strip prior to this-and they had marked him 
by chopping Ins finger off, and told him to return to his village. 

bo we now had three prisoners in the group, we had the Lao soldier, 
Sergeant Harnavee, the Thai special forces man, and myself 
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■ tVe stayed there for 3 days. We heard helicopters, come m and pass 
ft VV B trip, and heard the helicopters land down the valley a ways. We 

!nuld see the aircraft up through the trees. ' . . ; ' 

°° All of the time we were tied to trees or else tied and made to lie in an 
ditch in the jungle. . , V : . 

6 On the 3 d day they got -us up early in the morning, gave us rice 
ba j]g, and a tube of rice to put over our shoulders and led the three 

P W?walked S about K a half day to a place called Moung Hoc, spent the 
day there underneath some huts. There was some air activity over the 
ovL but no bombing or strafing. • , • , 

The next morning we got up early and walked for 2 more days, 
qfooned at the village of Moung Sai for the night, and we ended up at 
an old French fort on the hill there, and we were interrogated by the 

Pft Anl£ a time the troops that had captured us turned us oyer to what I 

-The troops that captured us were wearing good jungle uniforms, 
brand new jungle boots, and had AK-47 rifles. The weapons they had 
Sn in the attack on the airstrip they turned over to the local villages. 

Thev did not keep the M-l’s oi 4 carbines captured for themselves. 

Later on we found out, in talking to these troops, and actually be- 
cause of their pride, that they wore North Vietnamese Army Regulars 

° P WeS Moung Sai for 3 days, were interrogated by 

what I was told wag a Patliet Lao officer, they, referred to him as a 
Neo Lao Halt Sat, which is their w'ords for the Pathet Lao faction. 

The Buddhist in the town interpreted what the men wanted to know. 

I was placed in a position on my knees, in front of a desk, and mv 

finders were on the desk and lie walked around banging the desk with a 
cane and asking various questions that they wanted to know about my 

activities as a civilian pilot, in Laos. . . 

They told me that I was a spy pilot, and if I did not confess to cer- 
tain things, I would be shot. „ • , 

On the third morning they took me outr— actually the second morn- 
ing there— they took me out and put me in a bunker, had a firing squad 
there, and said if I didn’t sign the confession I would be shot, that I 
had been found guilty of being a spy pilot by the peoples’ court, and 

1 would either sign this or be shot at that time. . , . 

I told the Buddhist that I felt if- 1 did sign it, it would give, them 
everything they wanted, and they would no longer require me, so I 
refused to sign it, I denied I was a spy pilot. I told them I was carry- 
ing a woman with a baby, X was carrying rice, kerosene, and salt to the 

V1 After some negotiations back and forth between the Buddhist and 
the Pathet Lao officer and myself, they finally allowed me to answer 
four questions they had. based upon U.S. politics. Kennedy s policy 

toward Southeast Asia, compared to Johnson’s policy toward Southeast 

Asia was one of the questions. Was it a Peace Corps or a Central 
Intelligence Agency was another question, and two other similar ques- 
tions that I can not recall at this time. 
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I agreed to write ft little bit about each of those, and wrote a short 

sentenceoneftchone,whichtheyacccpted.. 

The next morning they came up to the stone fort where they w et « 
keeping the Thai, the Lao and myself, and told the Thai to get up 
and bundle the few clothes we had in a rag that they gave us. They 
took us out with a rope runner behind our back, and we started walk, 
ing again with the original group that captured us, which we later 
determined to be North Yietnamese Regulars. ■ , 

We left the village of Moung Sai, walked north, and I thought a 
first we were going to Phong Saly. But we turned east and crossed 

^There i^andd FiSicSrt There, f knew the area intimately be-- 
cause I had worked in this area for approximately 1 year prior to my 

" Ctt Ser'cws^nFtheto 

Vietnam border and then I realized that we were probably headed for 
Dien Bien Phu at least. , 

On June 7, 1965, 1 attempted to escape from a village about 4 
o’clock in the morning.! woke up, it was dark outside, ^ soWi^s 'vm 
asleep in the hut, and I had to go to the bathroom, so I walked to the 
•door, untied my rope from ivhere they hack tied .it on mowN 
pillar, walked to the door and looked out and I couldn t see the guards, 
;so I stepped oh the porch and walked oyer to some bushes, and wen 
ahead and did my business, pulled my pants up, and I still didnt 

see a guard, so I walked out of the village. . , .. . ■ 

A door opened and a man saw mo and started yelling, so I started 
running. I got off into a ravine on the side of the path, where 1 hid 
for about 4 hours. But my feeling was that if they knew you were m an 
area, and in talking to other persons later oh, if they know you are 
' in an area, they will find you. They knew I hadn’t run too far, because 
they were chasing me, and when they left the path to go over the side 
of the hill, they came down in a way that went right over me, headed 
down the hill, and then they turned around and came back up and 
spotted me in the erosion ditch. .. - , , 

They took me back to the village, tied me to the post, slapped me, 
hit me with their fists, until X fell into unconsciousness. 

My nose was broken and I lost some permanent bndgework : I had, 
and 'later I was to lose one of the teeth that had been knocked loose. 

We remained in the village that day, and the next day we walked 
again. We crossed to North Vietnam, and I saw the border markers on 
the road, west of Dieh Bien Phu, where the road started in those days, 
clearly indicating it was North Vietnam, and the date was July 11, as 
I had it, just keeping track of the time from my capture. 

They put us on a truck, the Thai and myself, and we drove 4 horns 
after dark that night, turned up into a valley and then they split the 
Thai and I, and we were put into two small cages. His cage was about 
100 yards away from mine down a karst. I thought at first it was a 
temporary place where they were going to keep us. It turned out we 
remained there for almost 1 year. 

I slept on the ground on a piece of canvas for the first 6 or 7 months 
of it, and finally they gave me a bedboard.! didn’t have a mosquito net 
for the first period. 
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f was let out of the cage once in the morning and once in the eve- 
to use a hole in the ground. I had a rope around my neck; when 
fljgp let out they would hol d it wh ile I did my bus i ness and then pu t 

^e back to ^ ^g^ ^ ^ ^ own m y f eet tied to the post at the 
0 f the cage, and my neck rope stretched outside, and tied to a post 
e tside of the cage, and my hands tied and stretched down my belly 
!nd tied to the post at the foot of the cage. . ' . 

The bombing activity picked up in late 1965 m that area, and the 
Hey was actually harboring a motor pool of some sort, because you 
mild hear them rev up the trucks at night working on them. There 
1 an old stone quarry apparently that was run by the .French, be- 
cause there were stones in the valley graded and sorted into piles oi 

^They were pretty well overgrown with elephant grass and bamboo. 

The Thai arid I were the only prisoners in this camp. I could assert 
this because they had gong signals ; if X had to go during the day, you 
had to ring a gong to get other guards to come over, because one guard 
was not allowed to let me out of the cage. a _ 

They would bring the chow up to a fork in the path that 1 could 
see ana then bring me mine and take a plate down to the Thai. 

The unit was changed about every 6 weeks. And there would be a 
coinbat unit that came in, and they would usually have American 
cigarettes, sugar, radios, pieces of parachute cloth, whatever, and ap- 
parently what they had done is smoked off a Vang Pao base in Laos. 

With what little Lao-Thai I knew at that time, I could ascertain that 
Vang Pao was their primary enemy and this is where they came from. 

They would swap the units out and every time they turned me over 
to another unit the treatment would get worse, because nobody wanted 
to say the guy just sat there, he hasn’t done anything, don’tworry 
about it. They would come and point at me and talk for a while, and 
when they left, the other Unit would watch me real close at first. 

I had many opportunities to escape from that cage, but I found that 
if you are in a situation where you are getting two meals a day, and 
other than having a rope around my neck and being taken_out twice 
a day to use the hole in the ground, all I had to do was sit. I was get- 
ting fed, I had a blanket, a roof Over my head, so to speak, and I 
found it harder and harder to go. , 

When the bombing picked up in late 1965 they decided to move my 

out to the outside circle and put it up against another karst of limestone 
ridge there in Vietnam. , , . 

When they rebuilt the cage, they built it pretty sloppily, and put my 
bedboard in there on the rocks, gave me a mosquito, net, and then m 
April of 1966 1 was finally able to bring myself to escape. 

It was a rainy windy night, a. lot of noise. The guard had put a 
piece of thatch over the front of the cage to keep the rain out. He 
usually sat in a lean-to about 15 feet from my cage, usually one guard 
by day and two by night, all of the time, with AIC-47’s. So that night 
lie put a piece of thatch in front of the cage to keep the ram off me. 

I managed to get myself untied, and I took every rope I had except 
my neck rope, which I tied to a bar of the cage, my. blanket, bamboo 
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tube, a pair of cutoff sneakers they had given me, and I crawled out the 
bottom bar of the back of the cage. I went down the ravine into the 
bushes, over the ridge line, and crawled most of that night. 

. About dawn I was coming up on another camp. I could hear doge 
barking, and some people talking. And I started to skirt the camp, and 
then I came up and was apparently very close to it, and I saw another 
cage similar to mine. There was a lantern hanging on the front of the 
cage, and a lean-to in front of it. I couldn’t see who or what was in the 
cage, if anything, but l am certain it probably contained a prisoner at 
that time, being the south end of the Dien Bien Phu Valley. • 

I will say that in Hanoi, when I had contact with other prisoners, 
when we had Camp Unity, I asked around through the cOmmunica. 
tions system whether anybody had been held in a Bamboo cage in the 
jungle in early 1966 near the Dien Bien Phu Valley and. there was 
nobodyintheprisonsystemat thattimethatfelhintothose 
circumstances. 

But I did feel at that time there was another prisoner at that point. 
Whether ho was Thai, Lab, or American, I have no idea. 

I headed out the next morning and spent the next day sleeping, the 
next night crawling, and got onto a path and made my way to the top 
of a hill. I had a little food, some wild grapefruit I had found, wild 
tomatoes. . '■■■ 

I spent 2 days on the top of the hill, and I ran out of water and my 
lips were so swollen I cbulnn’t eat. the grapefruit. 

So I came off the hill, and tried to steal some food in a village and 
got caught, recaptured again. I had been out for 4 days and was cap- 
tured, on the fifth night. 

And it had taken me the 4 days to cover, including the 2 days on 
top of the hill, it took about 4 hours to drag me back to where I had 
been held prior to my escape. 

The unit that captured me was not the unit that held me, it was 
another unit, and they took me to their camp and in that camp I didn’t 
see any sign of any other prisoners. 

The unit that I was given back to took me back and they were pretty 
mad about this escape, naturally, so I went through a pretty baa beat- 
ing the next day. They put me back in the. cage, put the stocks at the 
foot of my bedboard, put my feet in the stocks, lying down, and cut two 
holes in the bedboard, one on each side of my neck, arid an iron hoop 
was put around my neck and pinned to the bedboard. 

I received minimal food for the next 2 weeks and stayed in the 
pinned-down position for approximately 2 weeks. I stopped urinating, 
defecating, whatever, and when I finally did have to go, they picked 
me up, actually, because X couldn’t walk, and carried me out and let me 
go, on my knees, and I actually had blood arid fatty globules in my 
urine for a while. 

V An officer that spoke a little English came to the camp shortly after 
that, interrogated me about the escape, and he told me he was taking 
me to a new place. I asked him if he was going to put me with other 
prisoners, and he said he didn’t think so at this time. 

He took me down, put me on a truck— they had to carry me— they 
shoved me in the corner of a stake truck and Sergeant Harnavee was 
on the truck. That is the first I had seen him since we arrived in the 
valley, almost a year prior to that. 


, aired him how he was, and he said OK. He was in stocks now too, 
jiSe I had escaped ancl they told him he was being punished lic- 

C "'Z I drOTe e thatnight m ^ about 2 hours »”d then we piilled^of «o 
; lllev Thev pulled me off the truck, rolled me in a blanket, 
gf me pist, and P walked up a narrow streambed, and pat. me in 

* n< !%^me I was handed over to another unit. That unit decided 
me walkinff auain, so they didn’t have to carry me, so 
I could walk up. and down m the 

%s cage was a little large r than the first ““StheSgfThTtot 
ff iSmA a nuton it and they had a bamboo pin they would 

•iaSSSSSSBstSs 

dirt up to my neck in the hole. 

-r -a .-— d w* hole for T da 


end all had become contaminated. , g optero b cr 1067 they 

I wont through several periods of nine®. 7n 0^™ . . 

thought I was untied .“^“f—ftatl waitthrough a beating the next 
to sleep m “ re , c ^jH“Howtothehead which subsequently resulted 

or 3-week period. 
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I went through the winter of 1967-68 without taking a bath 0( 
without changing my clothes. I lost bowel control during that period 
In-December 1967 I tried to commit suicide. I tried choking myself 
on the neck rope, and it didn’t work j and all it did was put me to sleep, 
I woke up in the morning and decided, well, I was going to come out 
of this alive somehow, so I was trying to live with it, ajs it was. 

In March of 1968 a new unit took, over that camp. The Thai and \ 
are still the only ones in the camp, I can’t see him, I haven’t seen him 
for a couple of years, but I know he is in the camp because I could 
hear them taking him out occasionally. 

In March of 1968 the new unit cleaned me up ? gave me some clean 
clothes, shoes, cleaned the cage out, put fresh dirt in on the floor o{ 
the cage, and scattered ash water throughout the cage to kill the lice 
and the ticks which I abounded in at that time. 

In October 1968 a m an c ame to the ca m p that s poke Englis h , and 
told me that he was going to take me to Hanoi, ancl there I would be 
put with other American prisoners. 

I thought the war was over, we hadn’t been bombed in that area, 
there hadn’t been any antiaircraft fire since April 1968. ' ■■ 

Tasked him if the war was over and lie said I would know the details 
when I got to Hanoi. . . : ' t ' /■■ ■ 

They took me out of the cage the next morning, put the Thai and 1 
together, and he had to help me walk, the guards helped me walk ; I 
was barely walking at the time. \ - v . 

We pulled, out in a new Russian j eep, we rode out of the rice paddies 
down the valley out onto the road and I saw the first town we entered 
was the town of Moung Pon, That was the French headquarters during 
tho battle of Dienbienphu in 1954, at the south end of the Dienbicnphu 
Valley. / 

We were in the jeep, we rolled down the road in broad daylight. 
There were artillery pieces moviiig on the road, they were rebuilding 
the bridges, people were rebuilding the road and they were washing 
trucks in the streams we crossed. 

I kept asking the man that spoke English if the war was over and 
he just would smile and shake his head and wouldn’t answer me. 

We got into Hanoi, we pulled into what I was later to know as Hoa 
Lo Penitentiary. We pulled right into the main courtyard through the 
tunnel-like door, and there they took us out of the jeep, the Thai and 
I were taken in and put in a room about the size of this one. 

A little later an officer came in, later to be identified as the “bug,” 
the camp commander of Camp Vegas, and he started interrogating 
me. He asked me where I had been captured, and I told him in Taos. 
He asked me who captured me, and I knew enough at that time to say 
I was not sure. He asked me where I had been held, and I said out 
west in the mountains some place. He asked me when, and I told him 
1965, and at first he didn’t believe me, he said this is 1968, when were 
you captured. I repeated in 1965, and ho couldn’t believe it. 

Then he asked me about the Thai. He referred to him as a Thai 

S ilot. I said no, he is not a pilot, he is a radioman, he was with me 
uring the capture. 

: Then they took me out of the room, put me back on the jeep, and 
drove me around town for a while, and we pulled into the camp, later 
known as the plantation. 
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if 1 heard any noises. hear a the signals on the wall. The 



n, f v^VclA Milliner, because I didn’t ready h^^ instructions 

1 ! \ fo do So I waited a little while and then it started again, 
on what to do, bo l waueoa^ realized I should have been ■ 

s. Sfei ^ 

ta tad tan captured in 1967 and that he was in solitary 

made contact throng! .my back window, which 
wmlattcd over, with Douglas Hegdahl, » ^ 0 TaXtofto 

pubfshef He said he would take any name out when he went out, if 
he did. 
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y leleased ft list of names in November lOfiO fn n Qnn SPtbfifj** 
inyname,ofcom-3e, OTS „oton tt. ‘° ***** S r0ll l», 

announced they had us. ays P ?10r > when they official]: 

c tS5‘S.^^c4j^sr i,sht ■ 


.U^ uusc ana were transported to Camp Veiras ”"°“ v “ comn M 


T 


MainoLlu^tt“«n^TOt£S^^^wK US “ g ® e *°* 

rawhide section, two men to a cell ’ P t l,s lnto what <ffiey termed the 
, ■ We made contact with Common,, r _ -n.. . ~ . 


the next cell block This SSt r^' He had 30 
what could be called a compoundeitm.hW - th n priS0 £ ei 'S were 
We also received word through SSI ! 

Max that fcherb had been a commando raid JmS by $* e , C0(}e name 
of Hanoi, wo assumed on a prison c»nm omewhere m the vicinity 

f° ° f ^ P ™- 

^amo anybody of Su ® taIton °f any 

border. /The foiU'Laos POW’ s Z,’« w r r™. P P 6 w . ent to t] >e China 

SWp W ta fce prior to this "aS iff !” f p *-°‘ f ma 'i- 
■“liar Patch— this is all n<W ri»Tnn« . “W had named it the 

called jt LuLu’s HidowSffff* » W»n r.receivod-a^d w 
that prison, 




^ were four solitary cells in a small compound. We were never 
j tout of that compound ; it was impossible, nor were other prisoners 

ini^vSe 1 Joined there by Major Norm Gotper in March 1971, and 
Yl been captured in the Laotian invasion in February 1971. That 
five of us at this time. , ^ 

jn r d Tnlv of 1971 they took the five of us back to what I knew as Camp 
i fation put us in there, and we made contact with Colonel Ted Guy 
Jofirst night; he had disappeared from Camp Vegas back m 1969. 
h \rost of Camp Plantation at this time consisted of enlisted men, 

nt officers, captured in South Vietnam. . .'• • . 

w We were to remain in that prison until B^52’s started bombing m 
te 1972. We were taken out of that prison, and prior to departing we 
our names all over the wall. , , . 

• W wiiile at that prison- we were-joined by Jack Butcher captured. in_. 

T on? and Ed Leonard, Major Ed Leonard, both Air Force. We went 
, A 0 Camp Vegas, and they took the Laotian prisoners and put us 
W". , ’ i. rtFf'Un nnmn iurKaf. wn Imflwn.fl t.hft Snake Pit. behind 


itjuvn pjuwiiw.u r , ' 

?7 as the Snake Pit, behind 

on iuo Mujw.. ----- — - x, 

^Waktill had^communications with Colonel Guy and the others, 
rpi,pv were put in a semi compound situation on the other side of what 
ton the old Camp Vegas. Vegas hiul been cleaned out, theyhad 
wined out the wash rooms, opened a lot of what had been the Thunder- . 
Sd and Desert Inn cell blocks, into large squad-type' rooms. ... 

So the enlisted men and officers were given a semicompound situa- 
tion, but they still had us isolated from them. ' , 

We had communications with them through various means. 

In January of 1973, they announced that there had been peace- 
reached in Vietnam. As a spokesman for the group of Laotian pris- 
oners, I asked the officer whether we would be going home with the 

^Atthat time he said no, you were captured in Laos, you will go home 
onlv when there is peace in Laos. . . „ • 

By this time we were joined by Capt. Chuck Reiss, U.S. Air Force, 
and' two civilian missionaries, one a Canadian, Lloyd Uppel, ana 
Sam Mnttix from Washington. That made a group of 10 of us, 9 Amer- 
icans and 1 Canadian. 

Over the period of late January, all of February, we entered many 
protests, we sent many communications to Colonel Guy, with what we 
coukl get .back from the Commissar, which was the code name for the 
camp commander at that time, and Colonel Gny sent back a message 
that if he was released prior to ns, he would take the word out we were 

On March 24 they came into our compound, they told us that we 
were to he released on March 28, which we knew as being the last day 
of the release. , , . , ,, • l 

We were given sweaters, slacks, shoes, and taken out to the airport 
in a bus that morning of March 28. , 

We arrived at the airport, were about to get off the bus, cameras 
were going, a lot of people were watching us. and someone came lun- 
ning from the airport and told us to get back on the bus. 
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We got back on the bus and drove off the grounds to some trees afcj 
stayed there about 2 hours. Someone came out and told them to coni! 
back to the airport, so we went back to the airport, had our picture! 
taken, sat on some chairs and then saw Colonel Robinson, U.S. Air 
Force, in his uniform as the officer picking us up. ^ 

After we got in the 141 heading for Clark, we found that the Patliefc 
Lao had asked Colonel Robinson to sign a release for us, statin! 
he had hereby accepted the only prisoners held by the Pathet Lao 8 
He had refused to sign it with the word “only” in there and thev 
negotiated in front or the world press for about 2 hours, and finally 
they agreed to strike the word “only” and then Colonel Robinson would 
sign for the release. 

Lloyd Oppel had been taken away earlier that morning, but wh etl 
we got in the 1H, he was thererwith a Canadian representative." ■" T 
We were taken to Clark Air .Force Base, we spent 3 days there, and 
then I went to the Naval Hospital at San Diego, and spent just about 
1 year in and out of the Naval Hospital in San Diego before I went 

back to work. / • : 7 .-. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Brace. It is quite a report you have 
given the committee. We appreciate very much your sincerity in tell- 
ing us what took place. I know it was quite an experience. 

We would like to ask you some questions. The main mission of this 
committee is to find out if there are any Americans still alive in North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

And the information you have given us will be helpful. I have only 
a couple of questions. 

WVe were told by the CIA and also by Admiral Lawrence, a returned 
POW, that by cross-checking all of the Americans we knew were in 
prison, when you had your communications among the prisoners, that 
everyone you knew of was accounted for. 

Do you agree with the statement, that everyone that you know of 
that was alive, in prison, or that you heard oi might have been cap- 
tured in Laos or North Vietnam, to the best of your knowledge were 
released? 

MiyBraob. The census taken at Camp Unity— the Vietnamese made 
the mistake of bringing everybody together. But the census taken at 
Camp Unity was so effective that people like Ted Guy, who disap- 
peared from Camp Vegas in 1969, was listed as missing was a prisoner. 

Several others that had disappeared out of the prison system, we 
knew had died. But there was a mystery, like Col. Ted Guy, and it 
wasn’t until 1971 when all of a sudden when we got back to Plantation 
here he is again. 

The Chairman. Did it check ? 

Mr. Brace. It checked. 

The Chairman. Everyone you knew of or had heard of did return, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Brace. Right, everybody that showed up in any prison system 
was accounted for at that time. 

The Chairman. As I understood it, you were only in Laos when you 
were captured. How long did you stay in Laos before you were moved 
into North Vietnam ? 

Mr. Brace. J ust the period oiwiilking, the 3 days at Mount Sai. 
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The Chairman. And you were captured by North Vietnamese, and 3 

days lat 0r '~ I a captured by North Vietnamese, and following their 
feSentiyS took 1 3-day rest at Moung Sai, they turned 
bfttt ver to the local militia at Moung Sai and they turned me back to 
if olmegroup that captured us and they took us to North Vietnam. 
tltfulliRMAN The group of prisoners from Laos, Aid you know 
^ e .?KL^ o?Z other people shot .down that could h» 


The UHAIKJuajn. auo y- r- 

out of been taken over by the North Vietnamese Regulars. 

^’ rne ?, 0 T er a ^’ e ^^5sJ, 

Vtotnamese Keg“ lars md we were only ones lhnt 0 out under . 
“'SusmaTwaXt do™ in March 1964, was taken out by defectors 
‘"xtoCHMUM^What you are saying is even if you 

by the local militia, they would turn you over to the North Vietnamese 

were handy to turn oyer, probably. This is an 
Jumption on mv part. If it w impr^able,^ they didn t want to 

m The y ontfit d tot^ had" m“tTonng1ai n for y tk 3 days, I was more 


m TkoStfit that had me at Moung §ai for the 3 days, I was more 
scared of them than any other tune! was in pwWjj"' 
me-tau voung bunch of kids. They had an assorted bunch of weapons 
thfufev were not familiar with. All different types of ammunition. 

mi /vnAYiorloQ Vifmonnor fl.11 0V6T tuGIH. • . 


renades hanging an over mmu . 

?.*• ttssxjsssaiasisss.^ 

That is one of the problems we are trying to solve : would ^ey 

hold the Americans prisoners m Laos i Ur why wourn wiey ue n „ 

ica^fs in Laos^here 0 is* no propaganda value. Wu were nohwOTta. 
We haven? worked in the fields. We are pretty soft compared to their 

St T n se a e r no reason for the Pathet Lao to hold Americans prisoners. 
There is nothing to be rebuilt in Laos that I can see, unless yovu 
to rebuild the city of Vientiane, which was never reallywrecked^ 
But I think as^far as Americans being alive in Laos, I would - ay 
is a possibility, but it is very unlikely. _ „ 

The Chairman. A possibility, but very unlikely ? , 

Mr Brace Very unlikely. I see no political reason for it, 1 see no 
pmticalpBasonfor it from the Laotian standpoint whatsoever. 
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The Chairman. Ms. Schroeder. 

M^Schhoeder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

do ^ appreciate^ jour Mmbhy; You have inPred§ 

** bad b «*> 

’“t 2 > H"”™ I was butttera/ ■ ltmHraol ‘' rl W 

meArp^had ’hearcl^ f tQ ai ^dnterrogator, I found the officer that picked 

: to be iXntoHanm now. ^ b ™ blng ™ s 0Tet > »nd m;.!e the/ on* 
EegutoT 0 * 0 ® Wcr ° y °" taken b * or North Vietnam,* 

Ma '■^ or S' Vietnamese Eegulncs. 

feBSS You ; ares «^^ 

ifc Bbac™ S ° “ ™ S the initial °° ntact ’ 

tatabfiSfSttr rCaD - T <Wt W if *» - »<** 

Mr. Brack. I have no idea. 

bA, 1 * 8, § 0HR ° 1 ^ ER - And they Went somewhere else for some reason for 
| s°mo other purpose that we don’t know? . ’ 

.Mr. Brace. Right; even before Iwas captured, in workim* rri+iv 
General Vang Pao and the hill tribe people and in working wfth the 
nn n 1 ?Q 0pe Af tl0n ix^ r ? up ’ ^ ere were rumors that they had^prisoners 
sinjDo^rWn^hnv • e . cl * e ^ fr®d caves at Sam Neua, and t^ey^vere 

left'him “a! T* o»Pto‘-od 1 with Hwnavee and myself, we 

i pl ! : pf £ J S k 1 ne ™r have been able to find out what hap- 
pened to him. I didn’t know his name at the time he was, captured. He 
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,. \ got on the airplane at Xieng Lorn, he was captured, and the other 
a was killed, and the wife was taken to the village, and that was it.. 
on M , Schroeder. So I guess tliat’s really the question mark : Did any- 
thin 0, happen on the other side of the border ? 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Mr. McCloskey. . 

^{r. McCloskey. Mr. Brace, it looks like you enlisted in the Marine 

C °{?, S BiucE^es, sir. I was shot down in Korea when I was 21. 

Mr* McCloskey. Yes; I see your record here. I can understand 

wl ^fll U you r show moomthis map roughly what you were talking 

flb Mr ? Brace. Yes • on the map, Louangprabang is right inhere. Here 
"j s the Mekong 'River;' War^liprigT tKis i^^t^ t.hat runs 

-Mr/McC-LOSKEY. Y r ou were flying from where? Where did you cross 

th6 ^ Biuce 6 I ? crossed the Thai border just west of Xieng Lom, I 

went to Xieng Lorn, and then I Went up into this valley here. 

^AfTefcapture, I walked north to MoungSai ; we crossed the Nam Ou 
River— this river here, at Moung Keo and we walked across this way, 
Sd just before-in those days, in 1965, just before you got to the 
Vietnamese border, we started to see surveyors’ stakes and an old 

^ And iTctually kicked one stake out and they made me put it back 

W We crossed thSor^er there— that is where I say the border sign— 
and I was held in this area here for the first 3 years. 

Mr. McCloskey. How many days’ walk was that from where you 

Wl MnBRAcnThaWas 21 days, I believe it is. It is May 21to July 11. 

T Mr;McCLOS 4 KiiY!when you were with this Lao unit for 3 years, you 
described it as a ragtag unit. Was it a guerrilla unit based in that 

^M^Brace. It was what would be termed as the local militia. They 
were high-school-age kids armed with M-rljs, grenades, pieces of cap- 
tured parachute cloth tied over their shoulders. They lived thore, they 
played with the M-l’s, kept pointing them at me, clicking the trig- 
ger— things like that. „ 

Mr. McCloskey. Trying to scare you ? 

Brace TTgs* * ' 

Mr. McCloskey. Before you were captured, at the time you were 
with the Yang Pao people, were there any rumors or discussion ot 
what happened to people when they were captured on the other aide ? 

Mr Brace. Well, Mr. McCloskey, I had been in the business of talc- 
ing prisoners myself to Yang Pao. Perhaps one of the reasons I sur- 
vived is I had no self-pity for myself as a prisoner. I was a civilian; 1 
didn’t feel sorry for myself. I took prisoner to Van Pao s camp, and 
I turned them over to Yang Pao and I never followed up on what hap- 
pened to them after Vang Pao received them. 
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Mr. McCloskey. We had the impression in Cambodia in 1975 that 
neither sido was taking prisoners. 1 

Mr. Brace. Yang Pao had people out taking prisoners for intelli 
gence purposes, I know. 

< Mr. McCloskey. Do you know what happened to them ? 

Mr. Brace. No, sir. 

Mr. McCloskey. Do you know of any discussion among the Ameri 
cans connected with our effort that Vang Pao was executing the*! 
prisoners? ^ 

i Mr. Brace. No. I know they had a school there where they did teach 
them somewhat. X know that they did have some of them working jn 
the parachute loft there. And I know that one of them was actually 
c™ng a tractor to go out and pick up the supplies dropped into that 

Mr. McCloskey. A prisoner? 

1\IV Pm/ifi A ml _ 


.-ATAUWljUOJtVJJil , ytx lbUlier f — * -r — -•'7 ; rr 1 - 7 

Mr. Brace. A prisoner. That is the only activities I know of the 
prisoners themselves. What they did with them over a period of time 
I have no idea. ’ 

Mr. McCloskey. Well, as I say, we have had some information from 
sources that are very difficult to verify that the Pathet Lao main- 
shoTdo 110 ^ aci ^ lties ^ or P r i son ©rs and executed people when they were 

Do you haveany information that would corroborate or rebut that? 

. Brace. Only the kinds of information you hear when you are 
m a combat situation, like don’t let yourself be taken by the PL, be- 
cause they will kill you. The hill tribe PL are the worst, because they 
are supposed to be over on Vang Pao’s side, but they have crossed over 
thinof ^ ommunisfcs > 80 they will not take any prisoners, that type of 

... many guys t^ a t carried weapons would say when you were 
; n tJ }® Korean, war I would use the last one to shoot myself before I 
would let myself be taken alive. 

Myself, at the time I wasn’t even armed. The Ambassador advised 
taken ^ can,y weapons > so I wasn’t even armed at the time I was 

-■Jg *-- In the early days of the Korean war there was 
had exe^uteT people ^ someprecise findin S s that the North ICoreans 

sliot^ tliere ? VGI discover any people that had been captiired who were 
19^5 ^ RACE ‘ ^ a ^ ^ k n °w °f ft t the time of my capture in early 

Mr. McCloskey. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gilman. 

_ Sin Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I join my colleagues in 
Wir k « m / y ° U ’ Mr ‘ Brace ’ for yo«r painful narration of what occurred 

, h$^S^ yout totlmony 1 am sure bB 


H/T -D TAowmiu-auiuo jrour release » • 

^ Air. Brace. Yes, sir, I went back in 1974 at the request of Shell Oil 
Co Jo set up an offshore oil operation to fly the helicopter from Saigon 
thaU ^ 01 rigS ‘ They were exploring for oil southeast of Saigon at 
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A irifttion at that time and i ashed Him at one time ii ne Knew of any 
American prisoners, and he just smiled at me and said no, he 
think there were any more Americans left north because the 
dldn, kaTTA lrillail fham dll. ' 


aj^Gilman. You mentioned something about the caves at Sam 
> Y eua.' That was information you had received from Yang Pao or Vang 

^ Mr.^BRACE. We had a little operations center there at Yang Pao’s 
lipflda'uarters, and it was just general talk among the pilots, that some 
if these had seen these caves, and there were supposed to have been 


There was just the general talk around the operations center there, 
stay away from that area, it is a hot area, don’t go near Sam IS eua, it is 
+he Pathet Lao headquarters. . ' _ . ' _ 

Mr. Gilman. Had you ever discussed this with General Yang Pao 

'• at Mr. Brace. No, my personal or direct contact with Vang Pao .was 
bnlv on tWo occasions, once when I transported a group of people irom 
Luano 1 Pra Boung to the alternate site, and another occasion When 1 
tore tne tail wheel off my aircraft landing on his strip, and he came out . 
to look at it. v :.' ■■■:■■■■ 

But I never did discuss it with him directly. . . , 

Mr. Gilman. While you were at the operations center aid you hear 
any information about anyone being held up around that area. 

Sir. Brace. No; the big talk in early 1965 was the Navy pilot who 
had been a prisoner since March of 1964 and had gotten out in Novem- 
ber 1964, how he had been brought out by defectors, apparently. 

I asked one of the interrogators one time in Hanoi about Klusman, 
and he said that that had been arranged. ; ... 

After release I asked about it again through the Navy Intelligence 
— pie and they indicated he had been brought out by defectors on 


Mr. Gilman. Had you ever heard anything about a Colonel Shelton 
being held in the caves in San Neua ? 

Mr. Brace. No. sir. .. ' • • • * i 

Mr. Gilman. In your opinion could people survive for any length 
of time in Laos without communicating with a village? Would they 
be able to manage? . , 

Mr. Brace. Well, you could not cross country through the jungles. 
And if you picked fruit near a village, they are going to know it. Any 
edible vegetable you pick around a village, they would know it. It is 
like a garden in the backyard, if someone gets in there and even takes 
a few things, you are picking from it daily and you would know 

^Ithink it would be impossible for a man to survive, without village 
contact of some sort, longer than 3 or 4 months, let’s say, because you 
will come down with the various diseases. • 

Even the mountain stream water, you will come down with some- 
thing out of that water. Some type of parasite, the leeches which have 

parasites, and the ticks, and the lice from the jungle. 
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that jun ^ as'ff? mmjw, 



you 

seen by a villager. 

iMA ^" YoU n \ cnti ?ned that some of our men were taken noft 
Ueie there any reports given to you about anv of our nponlo vJ 1 

taken im toward the Chinese border? 7 ot °ur people beijg 

fbnv'i Bl?A( S 1 Qnl y af E 0r the Camp Unity riot of February 1971 -vL 
they formed the camp known as Dog Patch on the China border TK 

1968 thrt l even to W me that at the Plantation t 

there ^ a cam P up there, nobody from that camieveJL 
into the normal prison system as such. ' p l ^ 

i^nsa 

Mr. Brace. No. 

Mr. Giumn. So further information about that ? 

CW Unttfmtil jfrt 4 ' m “hV questions about that when we had 

teffiitisr"' “ d now ?“ ■»» * 

white in'cSi^lT °/ 0,6 prisoners you came into contact with 

mlamp.^ EVW °“ e of thm o x “pt Stores, who we now know died 

prlonere? MA> '’"‘ U "" y time did X' ou *»' <®y prison burial grounds for 
Mr. Brace. No : never. 

S bS rS. hi3 remains d « you know? 
thatw«W„”g h^ U C ™ e int0 mntact w!t >' W civilian prisoners 

Mr. ***** in 


jjjj’ GnsaaN. Did you come into contact with any of the journalists? 

S' GitMAiu C>r hear any information about any of them? 
t Bbaoe. No, sir. X heard from, just prisoner talk, that Noim 
U Mr being captured in 1971 had a lot of, you know, stories about 
S c aptared in the South, and this stuff he had seen written in 

P W -P™™ nfVi or pilots. 


•SJ 1 "SiS^iiSir ‘yom Thank you, 'Mr. Chairman 
The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Gilman. 

X* S>yd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , , 

S my collogues in saying thank you very much fora very 
jirriptive and informative presentation. I think that the. subject of 
• ^ was what, where, and when in the area has been covered very ade- , 
mrntely, and I do not intend to belabor the point. , 

q T would like to ask you to address yourself to a slightly diffeient 
* and that is the relationship of this committee to ^ station a*. • 
P, the ascertainment of final determination of wlmt has happened 

to inyonf P ob^ously very emotional direct involvement, what would 
you like to see this committee do in order to achieve or accomplish 

th Mr Brace. Well, in order to resolve the question of North yietnam, 

thii^they had was directed at world opinion. If they had a prisoner 
alive prior to March 1973, they are not going to release him now 
San world opinion ias their big weapon.or.gun d^ng the war. 
In fact, I was told in interrogation we cannot win on the battlefidd, 
you haVe the technology, but we will win it on the streets of Ithe 

U Itis tXme thing right now. They, are not going.to give you Miy 
help in identifying the dead or the missing in actionnntilthey getthat 
ransom. I would call it, for the information, or whatever Mr. Nixon 
agreed to at the time we were released. If he did agree to lt in f a ^’ 
'Mr. Lloyd. But if we go forward using that as .an example, inhere 
were an agreement by the President atthat time if we wereWgo for- 
ward and" fulfill those commitments, if indeed there was a comm t- 
ment—and this is hypothetical, because I don t know of any commit- 
ments, personally- — - 

Mr. Brace. Well, I don’t either. , . . , ,, , 

Mr. Lloyd. Let’s make the basic assumption which we don t know, 
that is true, and that we go forward and fulfill those 
as the North Vietnamese perceive it, do you think, then, that they will 
be more cooperative, or less cooperative, or will that just be a bait .that, 
will be held out in front of us forovermore? 

In other words, are we being baited by them ? 

Mr. Brace. I don’t think you will ever get the answer to every ques- 
tion that you have on it. I know they had very detailed records. They 
had very detailed records of burial sites, and I am sure they have de- 
tailed records of any person or body that they pulled from an aircraft 
wreckage. 
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Mr. Lloyd. You think they did have? 

Mr. Brace. Yes, sir, I . am certain the North Vietnamese have very 
detailed records of that. 

. But whether you will ever get it or not without conceding to their 
demands, is a question. They 'lived under the French prison system 
for so long— when I complained one time that I spent 4 years and i 
months in solitary, he laughed at me and said, “Our vice president 
spent 16 years in solitary.” : 

They nave no concept of what we would consider as being harsh 
treatment, or bad treatment, by Western standards. Their standards 
are different than ours. When a person dies in Asiatic countries, they 
have great respect for their ancestors, but he is gone. Or if he just 
leaves and never comes back, lie is gone. And I don’t think they realize, 
they do not feel by-their standards what we feelin losing a person. - . 

Mr. Lloyd. In other words, the commitment to human life is at a 
different level ? 

Yes sir. 

■ Mr* Lloyd. And therefore, because, of that, we can anticipate no 
cooperation, Or a low level of cooperation and based only on what they 

perceive is a relative advantage to them ? 

Mr. Brace. That is right. They will hand you three today, give you 
two more next year, and they will trickle out a little bit of information 
through the year, drop a hint here or there. 

If you want information about POW’s, I have been back in Bangkok 
several times since I got out, and if you take a wallet full of money over 
there, you can buy all of the information you want on POW’s on the' 
streets. They will give you pictures and every thing else, introduce you 
to contacts, but when you try to run them down, they fizzle out some- 
where down the line. . 

If you have got the money and go there, you can get information. 
But whether it is any good or not, that is the big question. 

Mr. Lloyd. I continually ask this question and I presume my. col- 
leagues may be a little tired of it. We are in a limited time frame. 
Within that time frame— which is running out— what do yo,u see as 
possible for us to achieve of the goals we have discussed ? 

Mr. Brace. I think the question— if you don’t come with the money 
for rebuilding of Vietnam, is to continue to use world opinion on our 
side as they use it on their side. 

That is, the families deserve to know what happened to these men 
in North Vietnam; 

As far as the Laotians go, from what I have seen of Lao administra- 
tion, even in the Royal Lao Administration, the Air Force in Vien- 
. tiane, I don’t know if they kept any records for anything. 

Mr. Lloyd. Anyhow, Mr. Brace, let’s assume the gloomy picture that 
you havo painted. As far as our achievement potential is concerned, 
do you think we ought to go out of existence and say , ( “That’s it ; there’s 
nothing more than can be done?” Or do you think this should be an on- 
going thing, ongoing committee? 

Mr. Brace. I think that the questions you are asking me, and the 
questions that you ask the next person, could be an ongoing thing 
indefinitely, because I feel there are people that have such strong 
family ties that they will just not give up. I have had personal letters 
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vself from many of them. I try to answer them as respectfully as I 
on but my own feeling is that it is done, it is over, and that is it. 
C The Chairman. Will the gentleman yield? Say that last part again, 

pl Mr 0, Brace. I said I have had many letters from persons, myself, 
pferring to missing persons, and I try to answer them as respectfully 
1 T can, but my own personal feeling is that it is done, it is over, there 
is nobody captured prior to 1973 that is going to come out of North 

Vietnam at this time alive. 

The Chairman. And how about Laos? _ . : ' ■ 

Mr. Braoe. Laos, as I said prior to this, I said a man m all prob- 
flbility could live in a village for a period of time, but I see noadvan- 
tage to the Laotians to keep him in that condition. I think it is very 
ufflikely we will see anybody come out of Laos over a period of years 

The ^Chairman. Thank you again for this straightforward testi- 
mony, and your courageousness. We appreciate very much your com- 
ing to Washington to testify before the committee. 

The committee now stands adjourned. 

[Thereupon, at 3 :50 p.m., the meeting was adjourned.] 
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INFORMAL MEETING WITH JEAN PIERRE HOCKE, 
JANUARY 22, 1976 

Tean Pier re Hocke, Operations Director of the International Com- 
ittee of the Red Cross, met informally with the select committee. 
The importance of the MIA issue to the American people was dis- 
ussed. Capabilities of the U.S. Central Identification Laboratory in 
Thailand for identifying remains, were also discussed. 

1 Mr. Hocke described ICRG .efforts, to., facilitate, exit, from .South. 
Vietnam of foreign nationals. He was optimistic that U.S. citizens 
Tvould be permitted to leave, but noted that the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government had not specified any time frame in which this 
exit could be expected. 

INFORMAL MEETING WITH INTERCAST SURGEONS, 
JANUARY 23, 1976 

Members of the selecte committee met with Dr. Mark Gorney and 
Ur. Richard Dakin of the International Plastic Society— -Interplast. 
The doctors described the surgical training and rehabilitation pro- 
grams their organization had conducted in Africa, Central and South 
America, and South Vietnam. They offered to establish^ at no cost to 
the U.S. Government, an Interplast program in Vietnam and Laos 
under the auspices of the select committee. 

Members of the select committee were impressed with the surgeons’ 1 

K ntation. The committee arranged for a meeting between Dr. 

rt L. Mills of Interplast and a representative of U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees. Arrangements were also made to forward 
to Hanoi and Vientiane documentation on the surgeons’ proposal. 


MEETING WITH THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF FAMILIES, 
JANUARY 24, 1976 

Chairman Montgomery and Representatives McCloskey, Gilman, 
and Ottinger, the four members who had held discussion with Viet- 
namese officials in Hanoi in December 1975, addressed a national 
gathering of members of the National League of Families at the Key 
Bridge Marriott in Washington, D,C. Each member reported sepa- 
rately on MIA discussions in Hanoi, then responded to questions from 
league members. 

The select committee took note of the league policy statement, part of 
■which read: 

We reaffirm our long standing position that our government must not make 
any concessions to the governments of the two VIetnams and Cambodia such 
as approving membership in the United Nations, lifting the trade embargo, 

. (187) 
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se, the Nixon letter referred to a preliminary study re- 
5 billion reconstruction program contemplated for North 

n G. V. Montgomery stated that he had since discussed the 
with former President Richard Nixon. Mr. Nixon had 


C »“ili£Sr ^^s MacDonal^ ? - ^ j#W» un<? °T 

ber?obsfifw a r'’ P re siderit was intereS^f 1 ' me ^ n S s with \ Considerable discussion was then devoted to the Bingham and Qil- 

Sedfef. ^Vietnam’s intSSS 1 ^? ny t, ?! lds the C Jn Amendments to the Foreign Assistance bill. The amendments 
ggff S the ^amese said 2 Sd 5 the trade embargo on Indochina while providing a safe- 

Recinvonhv th ^ desire ^ good^lationsS^^ with l id' requiring that substantial progress be made. on the MIA issue. 

£:S^5Ss,-1k«“» 2: f 


reciprocity to ffesturp-? rtf -i, 4 “ wons With other com,** ^ 
Hawaii specif, Thgcomm ’ h 1611 ^ 01 ^ 

be,;— 

the committee members cmnhnS « . ■ V 

issue swiftly and honorably A a T 0 ^ *° resolve the MTA 

mittee members by con- 

S'cs on the occasion of the Hanoi trip Com ««tsioner for Kef,. 

MA HEMBY A KKSnfGEB, 
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then devoted to the Bingham and Gil- 
eign Assistance bill, The amendments 
Liuuo cuiutugir on Indochina while providing a safe - 
ig that substantial progress be made on the Ml A issue, 
stated that such legislation would impede the negotiate 
i restricting executive flexibility. Members of the select 

-.ncrshl flmf nnnrvvooaimiol antihn WAS 111 A VPSlllt. of ExeCU- 


stated that such legislation would impede tne negotiat- 
restricting executive flexibility. Members of the select 
committee stressed that congressional action was the result of Execu- 

Tli^Secretary and members of the select committee devoted con- 
siderable attention to appropriate actions and gestures of good will. 
The committee members’ appraisal was that the Vietnamese were ready 
for executive-level talks. . , ,, . 

Members of the select committee attending the working breakfast 
included Chairman G. V. Montgomery, Representatives ^Gonzalez, 
Moakley, Schroeder, Ottinger, Lloyd, McCloskey, and Gilman, nnrt 
staff director J. Angus MacDonald. 

ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the public hearings and special meetings, the select 
committee held three executive sessions to review plans and progress, 
analyze problems, plan hearings, evaluate alternative lines of action, 
and discuss committee initiatives and goals. 

On behalf of the select committee, chairman G. V. Montgomery 
exerted considerable effort in the period January-Mareh 1076. to estab- 
lish and maintain communication with the governments of Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam. Included were five separate attempts to open a 
dialog with the new Cambodian government, letters following up the 
December meetings in Indochina, and several communications explor- 
ing possible future discussions with Indochinese officials. _ 

Committee members also addressed groups with special interest in 
the MIA issue. Chairman G. V. Montgomery reported on. the progress 
of the select committee at .the National Convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars on March 7 in Washington, DJC., and provided an arti- 
r.lft dAfailimv committee activities for the American Legion s N ational 
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and Ohio. 


groups from i 


y <o/. Congressman Morn 
Jftgue of Families in CalifJ^ 


. STAEP IHVESTIGATIOSS abb activities 


ni ,- ' .r ““W.wiuiiuenea the scone 

± _ Cutiieran World Relief 


Wm 


BioTEOHjrotOGr, L\o. 

.’Inc., in Falls 011^^ v Wh ? ha l been <Join l 
. staff on his studip« f a * lv 0r 01 

Departme; 


m 

Navy Center for POW Studies 

T«t,n A. Plag, director of the Navy Center for POW Studies in 
V l Wooo discussed the special psychological and social problems of 
ga n I' 1 1 f>oW families. The impact on family members of status re- 
explored. 

Four Party Joint Military Team 

* 1 William W. Tombaugh, USA, former Chief of the U.S. Delega- 
c ° ’ Vhe Four Party Joint Military Teams discussed his role and 
1011 ipnce in the negotiations conducted in Saigon m 1973 andl974. 
ribed the efforts by the U.S. delegation to provide general data 
^Sjific case summaries, oiindiyidu^^ 

n result of Southeast Asia combat operations. . - . . . A 

Lionel Tombaugh discussed the liaison maintained between the 
r sit Casualty Resolution Center and the U.S. 'Delegation to the Four 
J 01 j 0 i n t Military Team. He assessed the negotiating tactics 01 
North and South Vietnam and their efforts to gam 

« .1 • • -1 11— fiAwniwmant £S ft 


3 {used to permit American or ocner seaL-uu iBiujio 
c ash and grave sites located in areas controlled by the DRV ... 
n addition, Colonel Tombaugh identified several documents that 
proved to be important to the committee’s investigation. 

Joint Casualty Resolution Center 


3nt of Defense Historian 


ho were not re- 


fi, 0 ? 1 -' F red USAF a 


historian 


writing 




Colonel John Vollmer, USA, director of the Joint Casualty Resolu- 
tion Center in Thailand, met with the select committee staff to discuss 
the capabilities of the JCRC and problems related to recovery and 
identification of remains. The possibilities for crash and grave site in- 
vestigation, casualty resolution, and new questions and approaches to 
the data were explored in detail. 

Considerable time was devoted to investigating reports and rumors 
of Americans still held captive in Indochina. The staff met f requently 

formation and to conduct staff analyses of selected individual cases. 
The staff conducted its own independent investigations of many re- 
ports, tracking down sources, conducting, interviews, and evaluating 
the reports. As part of this investigation, Staff Director J. Angus Mac- 
Donald traveled to California to pursue intelligence leads; staff as- 
sistant Dr. Job Dittberner traveled to Minnesota for thesame purpose. 
The staff also contacted many POW’s who returned in Operation 
Homecoming” to discuss their experiences, and to identify potential 


Many MIA family members visited the staff offices to discuss the 
case of their M T A “~ ;I fKa pnmmittee. lhe stall 
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continued its ongoing review of individual MIA/POW cases, on* 
±u Xw ying: the cases of the 36 American servicemen still classifS 

a r-^^ s, and_numerous.otherindividualcases.Theymetagainwifi 

the Board of Directors of the National League of Families on MarS 
6 to report on the committee’s work, and arranged two briefings wifi 
legislative aides of committee members to keep them abreast of dev? 
opments and investigations. The Staff Director addressed Nation ! 
League of Family groups in California and Ohio. 1 

Throughout these activities, the staff was greatly aided by the hoi 
son personnel of the National League of Families and Voices in Vita! 
American (VIVA), Ms. Carol Bates and Mrs. Betty Miller, resn 
tively, and by the liaison officers assigned by the Department Of SfJ 
; and the Department j)f Defense, Mr. Moncrief Spear and Captain 
Kenneth Coskey, USN, respectively. 1 5 


SELECT COMMITTEE LETTER TO PRIMARY NEXT-OF-KIN 

. Tbe following letter was sent to the next-of-kin of Americans miss 
ing ni boutheast Asia. It summarizes the activities of the select com. 
mittee dunng its first 6 months, and provides a brief record of achievp 
ments and a look to the future. 
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$oune of 3&epre*entat(t>« 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON MISSING PERSONS 
IN SOUTHEAST MIA 

Room SJM, House Owes Buiuhhs Annex 2 
WsBWngton, *.C. 20919 


On Soptember 11, 1975, by a Vote of 394 to 3, Congress formed 
the Select Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia, with the 
purpose of investigating and, within one year, reporting to Congress 
on the problem of Americans missing or unaccounted for as a result of 
nilitary operations in North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

The Select Committee immediately initiated its investigations. ' 

The National League of Families of American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia has been of considerable assistance in these efforts. ■ 
Unfortunately,, to date, no hard evidence has been uncovered to show 
that live Americana are being held captive or residing in remote 
villages of Indochina or elsewhere. The Select Committee is, however, 
vigorously continuing to pursue this track of investigation and to 
seek an accounting for our men through national and international efforts. 

While media coverage of Consnittee activities has generally been 
straightforward and factual, there have been some serious distortions. 

In addition, since the Committee has not sought publicity, many activities 
go unreported. Iam, therefore, taking this opportunity, at the half- 
way point oF the Select Committee investigations, to apprise you of 
some of our efforts and achievements. 1 trust that the attached descrip- 
tion will be of Interest to you, and wish to assure you that we are 
making every effort to> resolve this painful problem. 

* With kindest regards, I am 


GILLESPIE V. M0N1 
Chairman 
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A BRIEF RECORD OF EFFORTS 


In the six months since it was formed, the Select Committee 


— held 25 open and closed sessions, 

— heard 21 witnesses, 

— met twice with President Ford, . 

-- met twice with Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 

— met with top-level. Indochinese officials in Paris, 

... Hanoi ,._and. Vientiane.at-our _own . initiative . ._ We hope- — 

to meet with them again in the near future, 

— held numerous meetings and have been in frequent contact 
with officials of international organizations with direct 
access to Indochinese countries. These organizations are j 
the International Red Cross, and the United Nations High. • 
Commissioner for Refugees, - 

-- conferred with U.S. diplomatic Officials in Thailand, 

Laos, Paris, and Geneva, 

— met innumerable times with representatives of the National j 
League. of Families and Alices in, Vital America (VIVA), 
also with family members and interest groups, 

— inspected the Joint. Casualty Resolution Center (JCRC) at 
Samae San, Thailand, 

— sent a staff member to Paris to talk to the leading 
French expert on MIA/POW affairs, and to, Indochina, 
where he held extensive conversations with -JCRC personnel 
and Lao officials, 

— had the Staff Director investigate an intelligence source 
in California where he also spoke to family members, 

— individual Congressmen are reviewing MIA cases, 

the staff has reviewed all current POW cases and numerous 
MIA cases, a process they are continuing, 

— worked in close association with intelligence agencies to 
investigate reports and rumors concerning missing Americans, 

— made several independent efforts to communicate with 

the Cambodians; in Peking, China; Vientiane, Laos; Paris, 
France; and in Hanoi, Vietnam. We are still waiting to ' 
hear from them. 
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■ J BTRF RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


These activities have had positive results. No progress 
n the MIA iBsue had occured from 1973 through September of 1975. 
Since the Select Committee was formed, considerable movement 
lias taken places . .. 

— 9 Americans and 5 foreign nationals were released from 
Hanoi on October 30th, of 1975, 

— South Vietnam, after initial protests, finally accepted 

the refugee ship carrying over 1,500 Vietnamese refugees 

from Guam, 

— our Select Committee received in Hanoi the remains of 
3 Americans, 

— the remains of the two Marines who were killed in April 
of 1975 in Saigon, were returned in February of 1976, 

r~ the Chinese provided information on 24 Americans missing 
from the Korean war and the Indochina war. The Select 
Committee had asked the President and Secretary of State 
to discuss the matter, with the Chinese when last they 
visited there, , 

— the' ashes of 2 deceased Americans were returned by the 

> Chinese, A. - // '' •. . 

— the Committee brought to the attention of top-level 
DRV and Pathet Lao officials the kinds of detailed in- 
formation on MIA's that had been provided to their 
delegations previously. The Committee : also provided 

those officials with several case summaries of missing 

Americans about whom the Vietnamese Government should 
have information, 

; ye opened the door to Itidochina just a crack by meeting 
with top leadership, 

— we have focused public and governmental attention on 
the MIA issue both in Indochina and at home. 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


— We will continue to press for an accounting and return 

Of all missing Americans, ' 

— we have made it clear to the Vietnamese and Lao that 

we cannot negotiate foreign policy, • 

— we found it necessary to listen to them in order for them 
to listen to, our position on the POW's and MIA’s, 

— the Committee seeks to create the climate and establish 

the mechanism through which the MIA problem can be resolved. 





npflPARED STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. VERNON A WAFERS, DBPDTT 

pp® director, central intelligence agency 

0 g. INTELLIGENCE ElTOBTS FOOUSED ON AMERICAN PW/MIA’S IN INDOCHINA 
INTRODUCTION 
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(it) Department of State, specifically the Deputy Coordinator for Humaii) 
tarlan Affairs ..'.on. matters, pertaining, to. U.S. -Civilians and Third. Country 
tionais captured or missing in the Southeast Asia conflict. 

5. DIA continues to be the focal point for all Intelligence relating to PW/j|n 
niatters. The Prisoner of War and Missing in Action ( PW/MIA) Branch wlthu 
DIA presently functions as the only national-level office whose capability 
entail k full-time effort directed toward the comprehensive review, analyst 
and dissemination of intelliegnce information relating to PW/MIA matters, 

0. Communications intelligence was used to confirm shoot downs and truck 
movements and to provide information on movement of PWs. 

7. The Select Committee is well aware that during the period of heavy Anier. 
lean involvement in the Vietnam war, the Department of Defense accepted 
responsibility for and bore the heavy burdens associated with prisoner of win 
problems, including the difficult decision whether to attempt rescue in face of 
the obvious fact that the captors might choose to kill the prisoners— rather 
than see them rescued. Dr, Shields has for a number of years served as senior 
DQD policy maker for PW/MIA affairs, and has carefully reviewed all intelli. 

ngp^dhralh|;mWt8.-Tlie Central Intelligence Agency, by mutual ■agreement, has 
piayed a support role in. the PW intelligence efforts collecting and channeling 
information as rapidly as possible, cooperating on intelligence estimates, advls! 
ing on technical problems, providing local support bases and facilities when 
possible; sometimes providing guides and other local personnel for rescue op. 
cratlohs.rThe Intelligence Communlty has taken as its primary rule that ail 
the Information obtained must be distributed to the services concerned ns 
quickly us possible, and the services assisted to make all pertinent information 
available to the families. 

8. The Select Committee’s- request for testimony Is addressed to the Director 
Central Intelligence Agency, in his capacity as principal spokesman to Congress 
for the Intelligence Community. The response and supporting material for the 
record have been developed with the help of Commander Charles Trowbridge 
of DIA, and in consultation with both Mr. Frank Sieverts of State Department 
ami the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Economic 
Affairs and PW/MIA Affairs, Dr. Roger Shields. These gentlemen are well 
known to the Select Committee as spokesmen for their own Departments and 
Agencies. 

I. PW/MIA Intelligence Efforts 1901-1073 

A. TYPES OF SOURCES AVAILABLE 

1. A erial photography 

(a) Except for permanent installations In the vicinity of Hanoi and Sam Neua 
(Pnthet Lno cnpital In Laos), the enemy forces did not maintain PW eamps in 
the popular sense, that Is, large Installations such as the German stnlngs hi 
WW II or the Chinese Communist, camps along the Vain River in Korea. Any 
hamlet or village, or the transient encampment of a platoon or compnny emilfl 
and did serve as places of internment in South Vietnnm, Camliodla and Lnos. 

(b) As a result, aerial photography did not, by itself, provide exploitable in- 
formation on prison camps and prisoners. Photography was of greatest help in 
evaluating portions of interrogation reports and developing rescue plans. 

2. Communications intelligence 

Communications Intelligence was similar to photography in that it did not, 
by itself, provide exploitable infornintion on prison camps and prisoners. Coin- 
inunications intelligence was of greatest value in confirming portions of inter- 
rogation reports and developing rescue plans. 

3. PW/Rallier/Rcfiiffce interrogaUons 

(a) Every American PW who whs released or escaped prior to Operation 
Homecoming was debriefed for any knowledge lie had on other Americans lost 
in Southeast Asia. Significant information was obtained from these debriefings 
regarding the fate of other Americans, Including those PWs who were alive and 
those who had died in captivity. 

(b) Similarly, Indigenous PWs who managed to escape or yvere released, 
ralliers and refugees were debriefed for information they might have on cap- 
tured and missing Americans. Captured enemy personnel were carefully in- 
terrogated. The debriefings and interrogations followed a systematic format 
outlined in DIA’s collection requirements, and were performed by trained U.S. 
or indigenous debriefers and interrogators. 
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, \ TTnr most purposes, American escapees aiid releaseeswere the best sources 
on prison locations and identity of PWs. There were m few of 
of "however, that the Intelligence Community relied heavily on debriefing and 
theSI Nation centers in South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia to produce a steady 
i nter f« Of iepSrting from friendly and hostile indigenous, sources. These centers 
K de? SlSSTh-SS olo«e w»4tog relationships between toe B.S nte llgehc, 
^miinity and the National Intelligence Services of Laos, South Vietnam and 
^°mbodia. Some of the sources, both enemy and friendly, were liighly inteiligent, 
La ^Wceable, and cooperative. Their product was extremely helpful. It should 
lt “ < SSnted out that the kind of information provided was sometimes vague and 
dually highly perishable. 

^ ,-enorting occasionally produced leads which could be followed wp. None 
leads, however, resulted In successful rescue of American PWs. Occasion- 
°fi! scent reporting provided documentary information not otherwise available. 
?iCneS, the massive collection programs at the interrogation and debriefing 

_ I ntS and the captured- document-processing centers were’ more-reliable- and, 
Steady sources of PW information. 


B. THE FLOW OF INFORMATION . • _ 

From mid-1900 to mid-1973 there was an immense flow of PW/MIA infor- 
mntlon to Washington through many channels. In addition to the military and 
Somatic installations of the United States reporting from many parts of the 
Sd there were friendly official, commercial, media and private persons pro- 
Mh\K Information through whatever contacts they might have; intelligence 

Its ill Washington also received extensive reporting on Communist propaganda 
nnd information published on their radios, in their media, and through their 
Somatic outlets. A large quantity of imagery from all types of reconnaissance 
nhotoerauby, and a huge volume of dally battle information from American and 
E military channels alRO flowed into Washington. All this had to be screened 
nud coordinated at several command levels— Saigon, CINCPAO, Washington— 
fni- the purpose of locating and identifying American PWs. No formal system 
Bnuld Insure complete coordination of such a wide spread effort. Cooperation was 
reouired, within a general framework of formal coordination. There is always 
some interagency coordination in progress concerning the problems of PWs— 
even In peace time. After American forces became engaged in Indochina, the 
coordination became intense. 

1. PW/MIA Task Force— Coordination 

(а) During the latter half of 1900 Ambassador William Averell Harrlman 
headed an “Interdepartmental Group to Monitor POW Matters’’; this was a 

policy group which also reviewed intelligence questions. . 

(б) An ad hoc Interagency prisoner of war intelligence committee was formed 
by DIA in June 1900. In September 1980 CIA convened a Working Group as a 
subcommittee of the DIA Ad Hoc Committee, and regular weekly meetings were 
held. In August 1907 this Working Group reverted to DIA control and there- 
after DIA played the principal coordinating role in Washington. A large and 
valuable exchange of Intelligence took place within this Interdepartmental 
nd hoc committee. The committee served to insure the collection, compilation, 
analysis, and dissemination of all-source intelligence concerning U.S. PW/MIA 
personnel. Detailed collection instruments were prepared and levied on all 
agencies having the capability to collect PW/MIA intelligence. These agencies 
included CIA, NSA, the military services and their intelligence collection ele- 
ments, CINCPAO, USMACV, as well as selected Defense Attaches on a world- 
wide basts. This committee still convenes when necessary. In addition, the DOD 
PW Policy Committee, the DOD PW/MIA Task Group, and the DOD PW/MIA 
Task Force met on various levels to establish national policy and to coordinate 
PW/MIA related activities. These committees augmented and facilitated the 
flow of PW/MIA intelligence and provided a forum for the discussion and reso- 
lution of PW/MIA related problems and requirements. 

(o) In December 1971 an intelligence Task Force was established to super- 
vise the intelligence aspects of PW problems and to provide more rapid and 
effective communication between policymakers nnd intelligence officials. Rear 
Admiral Donald B. Whitmire of DIA headed this interagency task -force. The 
07-741—70 — -14 
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2. The Central Intelligence Agency „ j „ JJJ 

with DIA In Conjunction with PW/MIA projects!° 7 mn nta ned fulI ' Hme Wj 
O. PRIORITIES 

detailed lnte^ojaMonVaidelf/tte f?r OTblffl 

■ 
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1. Capabilities D ' REC0BD of intelligence effort . • '. 
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tinn of the Geneva Convention on treatment of PWs. Vlewing^PWs as 
dfjvention n0 obligation to provide Information on a humanitarian 

pa^^audditlon to this basic obstacle, the following rather te chnical problems 

S'^Sefagbetween the date of information and tbedateof reportingjarled 
few months to several years. Information became less and less reliable 

^ l8 mS e cases C leS 6 than satisfactory information was obtaIn _ ed p f yJ^ e 
la ® t f on of sources. The sources sometimes had poor recall, poor °bserva 
1Dter SlUtles, or self-serving reasons for embellishing or fabricating infomatlon. 
ti< Soomv P W detention facilities in South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia were 

* recognize, M „ 

••"^^o'SX^lmKtomSsraSracouMiiotbeic-conlaclea 
for follow-up. 

* /Kiw'totd'S" «®> rt P« , W' d “ • t ' urate eaU ” olS/zraS TuuS* 

'^’Mwftlfv and confirm the existence of 9 of the 13 permanent PW ca JS®8 hplding 
ns d pWs 7 in North Vietnam-again, before Operation Komecomtag. The debrief- 
U ' S of released PWs proved earlier estimates of the enemy s handling and treat- 

: rA t ™rlc. n 8 .ia.a M c.P K taring tb, 
war and subjected to Communist style prison exploitation, very few 
K° rea . a commanders or policy makers in late I960 had any dear Idea of Com- 
^nipf ^S^concerSng capture, exploitation and release of prisoners of war. 
mun iL?+n Ltablish a basic understanding within the Intelligence Community 
*ns°rnake this available to commanders and policy makers, the lntelligence Oom- 
“iK lnteiwiewed i survivors of prison camps in Korea, carefully debriefed es- 
mUD releasees from Communist detention in Vietnam, made contact with 
ffiS” amdyzed everything in the daily flow ^ InteHlgence and 

ilsisiiSsSii- 

Wmm4mrn 

were afterwards listed as possibly held in North Vietnam. 

E. RECORD OF OPERATIONAL EFFORT 

1. Rescue attempts (like Bon Tay)— results . , , • H , nto 



1)0 V^tnam and Involved the training of specialized units 
nnii^ ^ le v 4 0f ^l 16 otller 1,escue attempts was successful in term# ^ 

^!'^“f ti( f. c “Pt ure dAm e ricanPWoutofaprisoncamp.Severalre8ulfci?, of 

leleuslng indigenous civilian and military personnel In at ipnst nno In 
ih g thhnriBn Ws ® s ® a P e(1 » reported false information about alleged Amer-L 1 ” 1 ' 
of theiS ScS 11 ' - d conduct a raid on the prison, in hopes of rele^ng ^ 

\ 2, SAR assist 

thousands of attempts were made to rescue military and dvin. 
slTTw^S" l T£ H 0f theloss incident. This quick reaction effort, known ? 
al^ne th?S h i? nd A ReSCUe ’ r l 8ulted ,n ■“ting thousands of lives. The Air'FtorS 
alone, through its Aerospace Rescue and Recovery Service accounted for 
f saves under hostile conditions and 1,328 saves 

bervices and civilian agencies contributed to S AR efforts. • All the 

o« i L!m,, * 03 i nd ifi enous ground reconnaissance teams operating in conteu^ 

... 

: ~ 

o a safe site and wtilting for exfiltration, Onoiie occasion in 1964 a Naw nil \ 

L r*" pal tiom « 

eAn. 8 i fe t s . e ’ wllere . he was r ecovered,:The teams also narticinated in miV 
»3AR efforts, some successful, some unsuccessful. One team investigated n o£ n I 

t 1 . cia assessment: were ai.l live pw/mia’s . returned by the 

COMMUNISTS IN 1073? 

'i’noir^!>!?..n Intel }l gen « e Co * n,n wnity, coordinated by the DOD PW Intellieenro 
nished by renatrlnfod* 11 f d,nlral VVliitmire, carefully assessed information fur 
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i.«otnpd in Saigon. Cambodian officials were cooperative in pursuing PW/ 

^ ere i tf nds but reliable information on American PWs continued to be cieager. 

jU^^e ’pWs 'were released we learned -that some of them, had. indeed . 

Jd in Cambodia for many months. 

II. PW/MIA Intelligence Efforts 1973-April 1975 

A CHANGE IN CAPABILITY — PRIORITIES 

^ rinaeporting of information pertaining to American prisoners ^ war and 
, »inf in action remained a matter of top priority. Information on American 

ViSam continued 5 to function even though the flow of prisoners and rail e 
was somewha|t 8 ® a rpduc H 0 n ofU.S. military presence in South 

ViefoamTt the time of the Paris agreements eliminated most direct collection 

Reduction of U.S. military preaeiiuj ^ ha<J * to be placed 0 n Information pro- 
TdCthT host coimtiy intelligence organization. This information was not 
Ilf ^Sesame quality as that obtained through our own more sophisticated 
apparatus. 

B RELATIONS WITH JOINT CASUALTY RESOLUTION CENTER 

^?S«®SmSs=SSw 
ir Mfsasrsas? 

» the resolution of conUlctlng 

<*»*-*. 

governments of Indochina. 

SSSSSSS^^ assist JCBO In the miccessfnl execution 
of its mission. . • pw /ar,T a ’ n obtained by any element of the intelli* . 

tween all elements of the Intelligence community and the JOBO. 



i. Cambodia 
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or the reporting aunug me ii«wu UW nwu »yu.vw»o ...; 0 r-- 
,S B l975was evaluated as follows : About 40 percen^^^ 

Apr i determined to be true based upon correlation with the data base or con- 
ffer0 ntlon Tom other sources. About 40 percent of the reporting could not be 
flr ^mted for various reasons, such as: (1) Insufficient casualty lnformatlon in 
effort, or (2) the report contained Information In partial conflict with the 
base About 20 percent' of the reports were evaluated as doubtful _or false. 
d ii bough there were several reports alleging Americans were being heW In cap- 
^ S^ after Operations Homecoming, none could be equated to Americans who 
Pot heen accounted for. There is, however, one exception. An American was 
■hired in Quang Nana Province, South Vietnam in 1965, but later .crossed 
^ " r o IS and possibly Is stdU alive 1A South Vletnmm Ac^^ to : 
°, V q returnees who had contact with this individual, he. was a legitimate pris- 
^npi* from ” 1965 'toTlSflTrbefore Joinlng the raiiks ofrthe enemy^ As collaborator 
the enemy, this Individual performed escort And guard dutles_ and pther 
^ n Chores associated with the conflnenaeht of the XJ.S. PWs. As both a JPW 

feuieence reports confirm the activities of this Individual as, reported by the 

tt s Returnees. The last Intelligence possibly correlating to this American lndl- 

?nfpd that he might have been operating with enemy troops In Quang ( Ngal . 
Province! South Vietnam In August 1973, but the validity of the report could not 
Reestablished, 

III. PW/MlA Intelligences Efforts April 1976 to Present 

A. CHANGE IN CAPABILITIES AND PRIORITIES 

i Impost of DRV takeover of BVN ■ - ■ 

(a) The Intelligence Community still gives high priority to the Indochina PW/ 
MIA problem, and any new leads or allegations are aggressively pursued. DLV 
continues to carry out the function of centralized processing analysis, ^nd dis- 
semination of new information. Because the volume of traffic on A 

slon remains In Laos, with greatly reduced collection capability, lhe U.S. niis^ 
slon in Thailand has a bilateral agreement with the Thai military for exchange 

° f (o^Durlng 1 the resettlement of a large number of refugees from South Viet- 
nam after the fall of Saigon, DIA directed a screening and debriefing program 
for Information on PW/MIA. Information on this subject which was surfaced 
was minimal and not useful for purposes of casualty resolution. 

2. General comments on current capabilities 
It is conceivable that as the DRV consolidates control in both the^politkal 
and military fields, the U.S. Government will have increased ^contact witA 
policy makers in Hanoi who know or can get the facts about MIA or bin it 
personnel. 

B. RUMORS AND REPORTS ON LIVE AMERICANS 
1. Sources, frequency of reporting, validity 

Information received since April 1975 about captive Americans still alive In 

Indochina, may be summarized as follows : ^ . 10 __ 

(a) Cambodia: After the evacuation from Phnom Penh in April 1975, tv o 
U.S. civilians were unaccounted for. One unconfirmed report Indicated that 
one of these individuals was seen being led away at gunpoint by Communist 

forces and that the other was executed. 

(b) Laos : After April 1975, there were very few reports on Dean and Shar- 
man, missing since September 1974, The last reliable report concerning them 
stated that they were being held alive in the Ban Phontan ^ ^ 
February 1975. The Communist Pathet Lao assumed control of the government 
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prerequisite to establishment of diplomatic relations, Information on 
a missing In action, and the return of dead Americans.” 

Our most current and clearest indication of the intent and probable action 
ii.fi DRV as pertains to the issue of American MIA/KIA is the statement made 
of nfl.V Prime Minister Pham Van Dong to members of the delegation from the 
wy* Select Committee on Missing Persbns in Southeast Asia during their visit 
*Hnnol on 21 December 1075 to receive the remains of 8 persons who died in 
t° 7t v |ty. In this statement, Prime Minister Dong said that responsible DRV 
cfl P l ns would continue searching for information on American personnel still 
® r f“,‘ e but he again called attention to Hanoi’s long-standing demands for 
Heinentation of Article 21 of the Tails Agreement calling for U.S. aid in the 
*®*L..* MmnntrneMnn of Vietnam. 


Ho) This same 
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basic theme lias been voiced publicly by DRV Ambassador to 


tv>reien Minister Trinh, in a 21 January 1975 letter to Seuator Edward 
Kennedy, stated that the DRV was taking positive action to find missing Amer- 
en and noted that there were specific DRV services responsible for such a 
Ask. Foreign Minister Trinli,. in his 4 June 1975 stateinwit to the DRV .NaUpnal . 
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Aqsembly, said that the DRV was ready to discuss all the sequels of war, such 
U.S. contribution to healing the wounds of war in both zones of Vietnam, 
and the search for Americans missing in action, as well as the exhumation and 
rpoatriation of remains of Americans killed in the waiv 
td) In March 1974, a full year after the signing of the Paris Peace Agreement, 
the DRV returned the remains of 23 U.S. servicemen it had acknowledged as 
having died in captivity. 

(e) The following year, in April 1975, the DRV provided Senator Edward 
Kennedy with the names of three Americans who allegedly died in North Vietnam 
as a result of their shootdowns, Two of these individuals had already been 
declared dead by their parent Service ; the third was listed ns MIA. - 
{/) Just prior to the August 1975 vote in the United Nations Security Council 
vote on admission of the two Vletnams, the DRV indicated willingness to hand 
over remains of the three Americans. After the . U.S. veto, North Vietnam 
reversed its position, stating that the unfriendly policy of the United States 
toward the Vietnamese people prevented greater progress on the casualty resolu- 
tion question. In December 1975 the DRV reverted to its earlier position agree- 
ing to release the remains through the Select Committee. 

2 . Assessment of the amount and accuracy of information held by Indochinese 
Governments on PW/M I As 

(a) Government of Democratic Cambodia. The Communists in Cambodia have 
repeatedly claimed that they have no knowledge of any U.S. PWs held in Cam- 
bodia. As recently as December 1975, a senior Cambodian representative of the 
new Communist government told a U.S. official that his government held no 
American prisoners. There is no substantive information on which a rebuttal 
of the Cambodians’ denials can be made. Although it is known that some U.S. 
unaccounted-for personnel (primarily journalists), were captured In Cambodia, 
there is no information that would indicate that their capture was reported 
above the level of the local unit commanders. 

(b) Government of People's Democratic Republic of Laos. _ 

(1) Following the last phase of the prisoner exchange in November 1974, 

therft was hope that the Pathet Lao would provide information about U.S. 
personnel not accounted for. They failed to do so. Although it is reasonable to 
assume that the Pathet Lao have information relative to the fate of at least a 
small number of U.S. personnel who were known to have been captured in Laos, 
and not released during Operation Homecoming, the extent of their knowledge 
is open to speculation. On 26 September 1973, a U.S. Embassy official met with a 
high ranking Pathet Lao official. During this meeting, the U.S. official re-em- 
phasized the importance that the U.S. Government placed upon the early clari- 
fication of the Americans unaccounted-for in Laos, and he asked the Pathet Lao 
official to convey this message to the Pathet Lao Central Committee in Sam Neua. 
The Pathet Lao official commented that the Pathet Lao Central Committee had 
been gathering information on U.S. missing-in-actlon personnel. He went on to 
warn that the Pathet Lao would probably only be able to provide Information 
on a “feeble percentage” of the approximately 800 U.S. missing-in-actlon 

pers^onnel^r^ at Ion p rov ided by a former Pathet Lao political cadre tends to 
confirm previously-held suspicions regarding Pathet Lao efforts to maintain 
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records on the fate and disposition of U.S. personnel unaccounted-for in 
1 his former Pathet Lao, who rallied to Royal Lao forces, was the political 

of an infantry battalion subordinate to Pathet Lao Saravane Province ? 

quarters. On the evening of 21 December 1972, he heard an aircraft exDWr 
watched its descent, and observed the impact. This crash observed by the soi3 
correlates to a known U.S. aircraft downing. The source dispatched a ground 
men to- check the crashslte for possible survivors. He directed an Investigati* 
Of the crashslte and supervised the burial of the remains in the area. No 
vivors were found. Although this Pathet Lao political official prepared and 
two different reports to the Saravane Province commander concerning the cr».h 
headquarters receIved no comments or further queries from the proving 

(3) The information provided by this political cadre, is significant. Consto 
ering the position this source held within his battalion, he should have hfl» 
weil informed about Pathet Lao policy toward U.S; PWs and on the disco!? 
tion of the remains of dead American personnel. He investigated the ctrasS 
and buried the crew remains found in the area on his own initiative. He h. 

. ..ported Jhe-aircraft-dowhing -to-his-province headquarters because -it was oh 

incident that. 'occurred in his area of responsibility. In his reports, no speclfl! 
burial details were included. He stated that he had no reporting requirement 
to keep_track of grave site locations. Furthermore, he was not aware of ant 
1 athet Lao intentions to engage in gravesite recovery operations. Although ha 
submitted two. reports concerning the crash, he received no queries about eithet 
report from his province headquarters. His information indicates that the Pathrt 
Lao did not have an organized system or a requirement to account for enemv 
•crashsites and gravesites. , ~ 1 

(4) Tbia former Pathet Lao’s information is considered highly reliable in at 

s , the crash he described positively equates to the downing of a USAF 
AC-130 in the area on 21 December 1972. The report has been very valuable 
for casualty resolution pertaining to this incident. The reports were also et 
tremely valuabie in estimating the extent of Pathet Lao records on U.S. unats 
counted-for personnel. 

(c) . Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

(1) There is no question that the North Vietnamese have knowledge con- 
cerning the fate of some unaccounted-for U.S. personnel lost over North Viet- 
nain. A wealth of information on specific aircraft downings was published in 
the North Vietnamese presB throughout the Vietnam war. At times; only the 
fact that the aircraft was downed in a specific province or district was broad- 
cast; at other times, the fate of the pilot was Mentioned. A locality or unit 
was oftentimes commended for capturing a U.S. pilot or downing a U.S* aircraft 
u (2) A c °mmunist source interrogated during the Vietnam war stated that 
1 P telli S ence and security services maintained central listings of all 
U.S. PWs detained in the DRV. This source also reported that in the DRV all 
data pertaining to the death and/or burial of an American prisoner, whether 
m the DRV or the South, was to be forwarded to Hanoi as quickly as possible, 
together with sketches of the burial site. It was reported that the policy office 
•of the DRV Ministry of Defense, Enemy Proselyting Department, was required 
to examine and store all PW personal effects, documents, military clothing, hand- 
carried equipment, and dog tags. When the body of an American was recov- 
ered, or when a PW died in captivity in the DRV. all personal effects were 
turned In to the policy office for storage and the office arranged for burial of 
the American. Based on this information, and the known Communist proclivity 
for detailed reporting, it is believed that the DRV/PRG holds significant amounts 
of accurate information on former and. current American MIA/KIA in South- 
east Asia. 

(3) A Communist source said that the DRV/PRG did not want to be held 
accountable in advance for any given number of PWs, since some might die 
in captivity. By withholding until the last moment the names and number of 
Americans detained, the DRV/PRG believed they would gain the upper hand 
in negotiations with the United States about release of PWs or settlement of 
the war. One of the reasons why the DRV limited the writing of letters by 
American PWs was to avoid identifying the names of the PWs. Revelation of 
a PW name immediately compelled special treatment and protection of that 
American, since at some future date, the DRV/PRG would be held accountable 
for him. 

(d) Provisional Revolutionary Government of the Republic of South Vietnam. 
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Prepared Statement of Ernest Cary Brace 
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showing Harnavee and myself a form of Identification card which they kept in 
plastic. 

— In the clearlng .was a young Laos boy. of about 15. being held prisoner. I b ai » 
. last seen him working for the team building the base at Bourn Lao. After chon 
ping off his little finger with a machete they released him to return to his village, 
Transportation; May 2//, 1965 

We walked north to Moung Hoc ; 3 prisoners and squad of 18 NVN troops. 
May 25 and 26, 1965 

We walked north to Moung Sai. I observed many other NVN troops at the 
place we stayed for the night. I had not seen any other prisoners. 

May 27,28, and 29, 1965 

. I \vas interrogated by NEO LAO HAK SET officer (Pathet Lao) at Moung 
Sal. A Buddhist Monk translated. There were NVN troops in the area but felt 
we had been handed over to Pathet Lao. The Buddhist spoke English with a 
British accent. He said he had visited the TJ.S.A. I asked him what happened to 
-.theothcr.nieaat-BoumLao.-He.wouldnot-answer.I.re£usedto8ignaapy 
confession; ;v-"' 

May 30,1965 : ■ 

I was turned back over to NVN troops and we started walking northeast 
The Laos soldier was left behind and Harnavee and I are the only prisoners 
being transported. 

June 7, 1965 

We spent the nights in villages heading northeast. I was able to talk with some 
villagers tli rough Harnavee. We nre the first prisoners they have seen since the 
French left. I-attempted a run away type escape at about 0400 from an unknown 
village and was recaptured at about 1000. 1 was severely beaten. My nose broken 
nnd permanent bridge work knocked loose. Later I lost one tooth. 

June 11, 1965 '• 

We crossed into NVN. I observed a road marker. After dark we were placed 
on a truck and driven east until almost dawn then turned over to a new unit. 
First camp; June 12 to April 1966 

I was placed in a bamboo cage 7 feet long. 5 feet high at front, 2 feet high 
at rear, and about. 40 inches wide. I thought it was a temporary stop but was to 
remain there almost one year. Thai was placed in a similar cage at about 100 
yards distance. The area lmd once been a stone quarry. Graded and sorted stones 
in piles were overgrown with elephant grass and bamboo. Our daily routine wasr 
out of the cage early morning nnd late afternoon to use a hole in the ground. 
We always had n : rope around our neck. Our two meals per day consisted on rice 
and boiled weeds or gourds, Rarely any meat. We slept on the ground, our feet 
tied to a post at the foot of the cage, our hands tied and rope stretched nnd tied 
at the foot of the cage. The neck rope tied to a post outside the head of the cage. 
The guard sat in a lean-to about 15 feet from the head of the cage. We were not 
allowed to exercise or stand in the cage during the day. The guards were of all 
types, indifferent, kind, arrogant, and offensive. The only time I could see anv 
of the rest of the camp was when I went to the strenm to bath, about every six- 
weeks. I am certain that the Thai and I were the only prisoners being held in 
this camp. The guard relief signals, banging on bamboo gong, and other signals 
in camp substantiated this. The guard units changed about every 8 weeks. The 
new guards seem to have just come from the field. All indications are that this 
is a rest camp for NVN troops coming out of Laos. 

Escape; April 17, 1966 

1 had aborted many escape attempts since arriving at Camp #1. On the night 
of 4/17/05, I flnnlly forced myself to go. It was a rainy windy night and the 
guarahad placed a section of thatch in front of the cage to keep the rain off of 
me. After getting untied I forced a bar up at the rear of the cage and taking mv 
ropes, except for my neck rope, which I tied to a cage bar, my blanket, bamboo 
canteen ami my cut off sneakers I slipped out nnd down the side of a small hill 
into the ravine. I crawled through underbrush most of the night. Near dawn I 
almost stumbled into another camp south of the one I had estenped from. In the 
camp I obsei'ved a cage similar to mine with a lantern hanging on the front. 
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, . hri the camp through a smuil stream bed. I spent the first day out sleep- 
1 pkl resting in a large Teed and brush clump that I ‘burrowed into. I could 
i»g fl J d lot of activity in the area. That night I cmwled until coming upon apath 
lit‘fl r ® -joitred southward through the hills until almost dawn. At first light 
1 th eI1 n i n traiL on what appeared to be a small sub-path heading up Into the 
(wild srapetn.lt) and some email torntoe.. 
‘'rnffiw Immboo tube In streams. Continuing up theounSHlpntblcnmeto tbe 
I fa ridge line. I could see several villages off to the south. In .an [ ^tempt to 
t«P aircraft, which had been active in the area, I stayed on the hill for two 
slgm nf mr stamping out a large block in the elephant grass. I ran out of water, 
Slips were swollen to the point I couldn’t eat any more pomelo 
r made the decision to strike out to the south and try to find more food .and 
tt-ater. j W as recaptured near a village that night while attempting to steal some 

f0 Mvas taken to another camp, where I saw no other prisoners. Theydield me 
1 »t ie U nit I had escaped from came to claim.me near morning. A severe beat- 
followed my return._Stocks were placed at toe foot of my new bed board and 
lllS ,L, hoop was fitted around my neck, which could be pinned to the bed board, 
ia wfts reduced to minimal and 1 was kept in the pinned down position about 
Kveeks. When I did urinate there was globules of 'fat and blood in my urine, 
j could not walk when a new officer came to interrogate me about my escape. 

HAM to camp No. 2; May 1965 • 

The officer that came to question my escape attempt arrived in a truck early one 
eve „i»g. After getting all the deails lie had the soldiers carry me flnd iny ncw 
nnXssions down to the waiting truck. I saw Harnavee for the first, time i in 
nimost a year. I-Ie said that lie too was now In stocks because of my escape. After 
ri riving about 4 hours we pulled off into a deep ravine. The soldiers wrapped me 
a blanket, tied me to a bamboo pole and carried me about a mile up a small 
stve'ini bed. There I was placed in a new cage, somewhat larger, than my old cage, 
with a larger pair of leg stocks at the foot of a bamboo slat bed. ■ v . ■ 
The new unit that I had heen. turned over to allowed some exercise during 
n,« dav and the food went back to normal. At night I was placed in the stocks 
mid mv neck rope (I had managed to "lose" the iron hoop during the transporta- 
tion) ivas tied to the head of the cage. Hands tied as they had always been at 

night.. 

Third escape attempt; August 17, 1966 

I attempted to escape from the stocks on a windy night. Although I got out 
of the stocks and out of the cage I was recaptured before I could get clear of the 
camp. Punishment was seven days in a hole, buried up to my neck In dirt. I went 
out of my mind for about three weeks after 'being taken out of the hole. From 
this day on I spent 24 hours a day in Stocks with my neck tied to a post In a 

sitting position by day, and tied down to the bed by night. 

In September 198 i', I was caught at night with my. ropes loose. I wasn’t trying 
to escape, my feet were still in the stocks. I was beaten, taking a severe kick in 
the head. A week later I developed a semiparalysis which gradually crept 
through all my extremities. I then lost bowel control. Since I could not walk and 
I smelled so bad they would not take me down to the stream for a bath. I went 
from September 1987 to March 1968 without a bath or .haircut. In March 1968 
a new unit cleaned me up. gave ine some new (used.) clothes and cleaned out my 
cage. I gradually developed my motor coordination back that spring. Even during 
my period of paralysis they kept me in the stocks and tied to the bed. 

Hanoi; October 1968 


An officer that spoke English came to the camp nnd told me he was taking me 
and the Thai pilot to Hanoi. I told him that the Thai was not a pilot. He would 
not believe me. We departed the next morning in a new Russian type jeep. 
I observed a road sign that read Moung Pon (a village at the south end of the 
Dten Bien Phn valley). I saw the Thai again daring the ride to Hanoi. We were 
allowed to talk somewhat. He had been in Stocks the entire time I had because 
of iny escape attempts. At Hanoi's IIoa Lo Penitentiary. they split the Thai and 
me up. lie was to remain in Hoa Lo, while I was token to the Plantation. 
Corndr. John N. IMcCaln III made contact with me the first week in Hanoi. He 
brought me up to date oh the war. He was in solitary as I was and was to remain 
for another year. 
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August 1968 to December i960; Gamp Plantation 
Solitary confinement. 

December 1969 to December 1910 ; Gamp Vegas • 

My first roommate was Lt. Jim Bedinger USN, captured in Laos, joined bv 
Maj. Walt Stlscher USAF, and Lt. Steve Long USAF, captured In Laos. 
December 1910 to February 1911; Gamp Unity 
Four man group captured In Laos same as above. Sgt. Harnavee is In the sam e 
cell block and living with other Thais captured in NVN. 

February 1911 to July 1911 ; AP-LO (Briar Patch, Lulus Hideaway ) 

The four of us joined by Maj. Norm Gotner USAF, captured in Laos February 
1971. ■ , 

July 1911 to December 1912; Gamp Plantation 
Five of us joined by Lt. Jack Butcher and Capt. Ed Leonard both USAF, cap. 
tured in Laos. Camp Planatation is now mostly enlisted men and W.O.’s, captured 

in SVN. The Laos group is kept isolated. : -v-, 

December 1912 to Maroh 28, 1918; Gamp Vegas 
We were joined by Capt. C. Reiss USAF, and civilian missionaries Sam Mattix 
and Lloyd Oppel, all captured in Laos. Still isolated but in communication with 
other prisoners. 

March 28, 1913; Released 

Saw Sgt. Harnavee and ills new roommate Napadom Wang Chorn on day of 
release. We are last U.S. prisoners out of Hoa Lo Penitentiary as far as we can 
ascertain. Harnavee and Napadom were released in September 1974. 


Prepared Statement of Richard Dudman, Chief Washington Correspondent, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee : Tour staff has asked me to 
appear today with the thought that my personal experience in Southeast Asia 
could be of interest to your committee. 

I was captured in Cambodia in 1970 by Communist guerrillas, together with 
two other American reporters, while on assignment for my newspaper, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. We were held 40 days before being released. The experience 
provides a special basis for judgment as to how other missing civilians may have 
been treated, what were their chances of survival, and what possibilities there 
may be of learning what has happened to them. 

We were captured on May 7, 1970, six days after the start of President 
Nixon’s two-month invasion of Cambodia. I understood that the highway from 
Saigon to Phnom Penh was open and set out to drive there with Elizabeth Pond 
of the Christian Science Monitor and Michael Morrow of a small news ngeucy 
called Dispach News Service International. We thought we were following a col- 
umn of South Vietnamese troops. We evidently somehow got ahend of them and 
found ourselves in a no-man’s land just beyond the town of Svey Rieng, in the 
Parrot’s Beak. We were stopped by a young man who stepped out from behind 
a tree and pointed an AK-47 rifle at us, Villagers and guerrilla irregulars held 
us and questioned us most of the first day, but that evening regular soldiers took 
charge, commanded by what we understood to be a rather high-ranking North 
Vietnamese officer. 

The villagers threatened us the first day, forced Mike and me to run blind- 
folded for a half mile while tied behind a motorbike, and clubbed us on the head. 
That sort of thing ended when the regulars took over. From then on, we were 
treated as well as seemed possible. Five soldiers assigned to guard us gave us the 
same. food they had— mostly rice with bits of fish, meat and vegetable— and 
expressed concern about our health. Counter-intelligence officers questioned us 
sharply for several long sessions, asking repeatedly whether we were agents for 
the CIA. Finally they said they had decided we were legitimate news reporters 
and released us. We learned afterward that many prominent persons in this and 
other countries cabled and telephoned Hanoi to vouch for us and urge our 
release. 
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trealth was one hazard.. I had several bouts of dysentery, as did the guerrillas: 
afimes Mike and I had boils on our legs; mine were diagnosed after my 
£ !n>ase as symptoms of an Asian disease called melioidosis, a _ bloodstream ; dis- 
with a-mortality rate up to 50 percent. The food was not really adequate, 
cflS aidering the limited amount of rice we could force down, to maintain the 
C Sht of. a good-sized Westerner. We were held mostly in grass-covered shacks 
hff day and traveled every few nights, by truck °5 on f °° ^ 

W warn under freoueiit attack by U.S. and South A ietnanaese tanks and 

Cea'swS tZS wSS 2nd felt the deep p.»h<Ung »f M2 raid. , to the 
distance. Our captors said they had survived several B-52 attacks, escaping direct 

^Communications and record-keeping appearedto be veryprlmltive.Wesom^ 
times saw our captors writing tiny messages to becarried away in the ffightby 
1 Airier on a bicycle or motorbike. At one house where we stayed, we saw one of 
JjSEfii reach into a hole in a palm-leaf wall and take out a^iny hand- 
?,ltten note, apparently left there by another group of guerrillas, It occurred 
m me several times that I could have died of illness or injury in a way that no 

Inp would ever flud my body or a record of my death. • . . . 

BMis-for hope -that any individual, missing, person has survived is bopnd to 
fnde with the passage of time. But some Americans have survived for years 
«nder far worse conditions than we experienced. No one can: be certain without 
! precise accounting! and in some cases that accounting may never be possible. 


SUMMARY OF SIX REPORTS SUBMITTED BY CIA 
Part I.— Attached is a summary of six reports of Pathet Lao representatives 

^arflL— AUacheK aTummar^of reporting on a statement ipade on ij.1 
November 1969 by Soth Petrasy to the Pathet Lao, to the effect that ^the Pathet 
Lao actually had a number of prisoners in addition to. the 158 given —that is, 
shown on a list furnished by the U.S, Government to the International Red 
rross and by the IRO to Soth Petrasy. The news reports to Soth Petrasy s state- 
ments misconstrued his words to mean that the Pathet Lao was holding more 

^Part^IH.— Attached are flies on five incidents between February 1986 and 
January 1970, Involving nine men who went down in the vicinity of the Ho Chi 
Minh trail in Southern and Central Laos. In each case there is reason to believe 
that the Indigenous forces on the ground, either Pathet Lao or North Vietnamese, 
were aware of the crash and could easily have identified the individuals con- 
cerned. A map showing the location of the crash sites is also provided. 

Part IV.— Attached is a summary of relatively recent information on Ameri- 
cans known to have been in captivity inLaos.Tlfisinformation was included 

NTrftX" 

"m SSffSSW Petrasy told a US. official that "pilots are gen- 
erafiy kept near the area in which their plane is downed and therefore may be 
found throughout Laos from the south to the north. „ . . 

(b) Durinc an April 1971 interview with a Swedish correspondent. Prince 
SouphaSouvong Chapman of the Lao Patriotic Front Central Oo*nm« tee was 
asked to comment on the Pathet Lao policy toward captured enemysoldiers and 
American^ $lX In response, Prince Souphanouvong made the following 

8t -The e LPF (Lao Patriotic Front) has made public a 

they have been treated In accordance S WlSS SKled Immediately after 

the sSnTuoe waa different from that la North 
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[From the New York Times, April 23, 1072] 

P.O.W. Issue in Laos Linked to Bombing 
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Mill “tjiere were many” Unfi' Stoles? o' W'sSm fin 1 f° taman 1,1 Vientiane 
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liWMe 'mpwT mS °‘ l : eV ° r, ‘ nS on ***** Pf Sot!, Petrasy, 11 November 

duced a list ot 158 ifn^nerot 'u.l^imraomler T* 1 , 1 llewmuetl ' Soth Petrasy pin- 
which the U.S. Government periodically undated ln La 1 0 ?' Tlle llst "'as one 
Kcd Cross for transmittal to Soth Petrasv «uefc , '^f; passed to t,le International 
port, made no comment on Hip luimou mi t ^ 1 etrasy, according to a [JPI re. 
l’athet Lao actually had a number of- pSSoiw^l^lkif ••*««: “the 
. Western news media, However, reporK <? the m given*' 

lIaos.”"t nne elated that “more than 158 nlrtoeu wCre'betug'hew'prlsoner'tn 

£!“ h ■” ''ientInne”«tioke SfaSth' Petrnsron'Js ^ A ™eilean Embassy oU- 
ihe Embassy concluded that Ills claim that the a ,out liis statement 

was based upon the Pathet Lao propaganda l ii! !)!! 1 ! m a, f es was ^complete, 
down since 1084. l\S. Hniba.ssav offlSffiSl! SViw^ 83plt l nes had l,een shot 
to wsess a tlst other than .lie . 1 st provided to^XmluwSZmZi 


Copy of UPI News Item, Laos, November 11, I960 

iftfUTiANE. Laos (UPI)— A Communist Pathet Lao official said today more than 
a American airmen are held prisoner In Laos. He repeated a threat they will 
1 tried as criminals. 

^onth Petrasl, Head of the Pathet Lao Delegation in Vientiane, told newsmen a 
list had been made available Nov. 5 adding 33 names to the number of U.S. 
ghot down on bombing missions over Communist controlled areas of Laos. 

P M-rhe United States and Laos have never formally declared war and therefore 
e will be no prisoners,” Soth said. “They will be tried by a Laotian Peoples 
|P®t as criminals." . 

C The threat of trials has been made several times in the past by the Pathet Lao, 
put tliere has never been any information on whether such trials are actually 

^For^the first time, Soth said he would make efforts to forward letters and tele- 
.rams sent him by the relatives of U.S. airmen believed shot down in Laos. In 
fhe past, he has always rejected such requests. 

1 The list that Soth dtsplayed.was.one which . originates from American sources 
tindis forwarded to him periodically by the International Red Cross. 

0 as in the past, Soth made no comment on the names appearing on the list 
hut said the Pathet Lao actually had a number of prisoners In addition to the 
158 given. 

U.S, Officials have never admitted to any American air activity over. Laos 
'■'other than reconnaissance flights, 'But allied sources have disclosed that U.S. air 
strikes, including support missions for ground forces,, involve as many as 500 
planes a day over Laos. V 

Soth said that the list included 51 Americans shot down last year and 41 shot 
down over Laos between January and June of this year. The U.S. Command lists 
at least 400 pilots as prisoners in North. Vietnam. 

In addition, Soth said, the Pathet Lao was holding a large number of military 
personnel captured in Laos as well as about SO South Vietnamese prisoners and 
some nationalist Chinese agents. 

PART III.— LIST OF INCIDENTS 

Dale Name UTM coordinates Geographical coordlnants 

Feb. lO,1966 Hunter, R P.,jr. .. ...... ... ... Captaln r USAF._...... .... XO 413458. 106-19, 16-42. 

Klefel, E. P., Jr - dol-..— ... 

. Fib. 15, 1968 Mauterer, 0.. Major, USAF......L. WE 761257. 105-43, 17-25. 

May 20, 1968 Lane, G, b:_— SFC, 0SA.............L....:. YD 258028; 107-07, 16-18. 

. ' ■■ Owan, RiD 

May 13, 1969 Scott, M.J.. 

Beasor, 8. C.... 

Jan. 2,1970 Fryer b c. .._ - ..... 

Brooks, N. G.. .......:;........do....-„....^;.... • 


Part IV.— Summary of relatively recent information on Americans known to 
have been alive in captivity in Laos. 

Charles Dean, U.S. civilian, and Neil Sliarman, 1 Australian civilian, were last 
reported alive at Ban Phontan, Khammouane : Province, 23 February 1975. The 
report was considered reliable. Either the Hanoi or Vientiane authorities must 
have information on the fate of these two men. . 

Debriefing of Thai and Lao nationals released by the Pathet Lao in the 
prisoner exchange of September through November 1974 produced one sighting 
report which could not be related to U.S. personnel captured in Laois ' and later 
released. Extracts from the report and the DIA evaluation are attached. 

No information on missing persons has been received from the Government 
of the People’s Democratic Republic of Laos since it assumed power on 23 
August 1975. 

Part IV.— Attachment : Extracts from sighting report and from DIA 
evaluation. 


! Lieutenant, U&N. 


"I WE 689422, 105-38, 17-33. 


1 See pp, 282-2E 
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SIGHTING REPORT 


(lays 


lrce was captui'edjon 14 Mai’ch_1072 ;Jii:April .1072_,he iwas..lieldJoj-ti] tl u 
at a Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese Amy campsite at Phu ■Longa,!! 


(TG 8927, or 19-13/102-59E), near Ban Na (TG 8636, or 19-18N/102-57£7 
While at this campsite lie observed a Caucasian PW on tour Separate oteaslonl* 
twice daily for two days. All observations were under adverse lighting condi 
tions and source was never close enough to obtain a detailed description. Sourc* 
overheard the guards say they were going to send the “American” to Hanoi 
Vietnam. Source presumed the PW was a flyer because lie was wearing a g r «! 
.flightsuit. Source did not see any patches or insignia on the flightsuit, and It 
did not' appear to 'him that any had been torn off or removed. The Caucasian pw 
was lying down during each observation, and he did not eat the Lao food given 
to him. Source assumed the PW was in poor health. The PW was described In 
approximate terms as : 140 pounds, 30 years of age, 70 inches tall, light brown 
hair— regular length, dean shaven, medium build, no glasses or visible jewelry 
no distinguishing -marks, scars or tatoos visible.. After source’s temporary stay 
.at .this.campsite,„he was. taken to a, permanent. detention . center. at Phu y en 
(WF 4884, or 18-50N/105-28E). 

EVALUATION 

It is not possible to identify the Caucasian seen by source, based, on the limited 
descriptive information lie was able to provide. The general descriptive data he 
gave fits several individuals who were lost within a time frame that could ac- 
count for the PW being held at Phu Longmat. 

It is certain, however, the Caucasian seen by source was not subsequently re- 
leased. The U.S. PWs captured in South Vietnam and moved to North Vietnam 
for detention did not transit Laos as far north or west at Phu Longmat. Based 
on the month of the sighting (April 1972, which is believed correct since source 
was captured only in the preceding month), the sighting does not equate to any 
of the U.S. PWs captured in Laos and moved to North Vietnam, where they were 
. subsequently released during Operation Homecoming. As of April 1972, all such 
U.S. PWs were already in North Vietnam, and the remaining months subsequent 
to April 1972 (Oppel/Mattlx in October 1972 and Reiss in December 1972), 
Part. I.— Attached is a DIA summary of policy concerning protection of prison 
sites from bombing by U.iS. forces. 

Part II.— The Department of Defense is preparing a response based on com- 
puterized flies of information on bombing in Indochina. The report will be ready 
by approximately 26 March 1970. 

Part I.— Summary of policy concerning protection of prison sites from bombing, 
During the war in Southeast Asia, all known detention sites holding prisoners 
of war were protected from any bombing action. When a detention facility was 
identified and confirmed as holding prisoners of war, all military commands were 
notified to insure that all safety measures would be accomplished and that no 
bombing of the facility would occur. In Laos, the one Pathet Lao detention site 
confirmed to have held American prisoners of war .was located in the Sam Neua 
area. From time to time temporary bombing restrictions were imposed on other 
sites which current intelligence indicated might be detention sites for US PWs. 

Part II.— Department of Defense information on bombing in Sam Neun area, 
and possible use of cave-seeldng bombs and missiles. 

The Historical Office of the US. Air Force indicated that Sam Neun was off- 
limits to U.S. air strikes from 1968. 

The U.S. Navy Initiated use of a guided weapons system in 1987. Research 
Of considerable data available in DOD, however, uncovered no evidence that 
precision aerial weapons were used in the immediate area of Sain Neua, Laos. 
It is considered doubtful that any of these weapons was used in Laos. Com- 
puterized information for the period from 1970 through the end of hostilities, 
obtained from the Pacific Division J-3, Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, con- 
tained no indication of use of such weapons in Laos. 

■ ■ Part I.— Attached is a page-size reproduction of a map prepared by the Joint 
Casualty Resolution Center showing approximately 170 crash sites in Laos. 11 
' Category One Sites (light blue dots) are positive locations. Category Two sites 
(dark blue dots) are probable locations. Category Three sites (red dots) are 

3 3Iap of crash sites In Laos appears on p. 349. 
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unns whose accuracy in not known. There are approximately 84 
ge D er J l r yOue aQd T wo sites, and 136 Category Three. (JCRC currently lists 

Center has been askedto provide a printout of all 

poi't ^'u . 1972 including those constructed by the brench and taken ^er by 
« ttee strip pM back “» 1 « behvesn 

Viu elica ‘i friendly hands with the ebb and flow of 'the war. The . network of 
e"f u R y itef 0 ' defended areas, was based on the landing sites in Megy 
sale sites ^ ^ were remote from e nemy forces, isolated by teuain and 
^ oUJ L some were hilltops surrounded by enemy forces, and safe JJ J -.jjJJS 
jui» gle L. ,„° t they were well enough defended to permit landings by highly skilled 
sense d “ th J er8 were f0l . SO me years the centers of relatively is^e defended 
air cre '^ g a fe sites in the common sense of the term. It would not bo poss ble 
nieftS .psent on one map the changing pattern of landing strips and safe sites. 
10 re !f fnr a brief period of time, on the order of one week. . 

eX Se f sltes maintained by OIA-controlled assets were made taW to 

offlcers _ at7/13'AFHqsin“Udornonadailybasi8.InaddUlontoaafe 

atl locations of CIA-controlled intelligence teams were passed dally to 
8| e S’nnrlate USAF elements. These locations usually changed on short notice. 
flP f ny P change in a safe site, such as one being overrun ^ enemy forces, or re- 
imatmn of an enemy held area by friendly forces, was passed Immediately 

da^ure telephone to USAF elements.rChanges were also included: in the next 

dfl Tn addition to briefing USAF on current positions occupied by CIA-controlled 
npspts monthly briefings were also held on planned operations. This ensured 
5 CIA-controlled assets did not intrude on areas where USAF was planning 

ml In°addition Vi t C o e routine daily updating of safe sites, when joint USAF/CIA 
missions were planned, such as inflltratlon/exflltratlon of intelligence teams, 
USAF crews taking part in the operation were given detailed safe site locations 
in the planned operational area. . , , 

Part III,— Operational reports from CIA-controlled teams, were assembled 
dailv at the operations base, screened for reportable information, plotted for 
location of teams, and studied for immediate tactical planning. After important 
events had been extracted for monthly reports, the daily reports were destroyed. 
The abbreviated monthly reports would not permit detailed analysis of team 
activity Detailed records can be recovered only in those relatively few instances 
where team activity was of sufficient importance . to be reported immediately 

t0 p ar t I — DIA reviewed its files on MIA cases, and estimated they contained 
about 300 reports of sightings of American POWs alive in Laos. . t 
The Central Reference Service of CIA produced a listing of intelligence re- 
ports which concerned PWs in Laos. From the titles it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 150 out of the 259 listed reports mentioned sightings of American PWs 
in Laos. The same reports are probably included in the DIA collection of some 
300 reports. 

Part II. — RfisuMfi of the Process of Evaluating an Intelligence Report and 

Collating it to PW, MIA and KI A cases 

DIA holds approximately 300 reports of sightings of U.S. PWs alive in Laos; 
most of this information, however, cannot be correlated to unaccounted-for U.S. 

Pe in° order to put these reports in the proper perspective, the following sum- 
marizes the process of evaluating an intelligence report and collating it to PW, 

The primary objective in analyzing an Intelligence Report (IR) containing 
possible casualty resolution information is to determine its validity and impact. 
Most simply stated, the analysis procedures utilized in evaluating an IR involve 
a comparison of the information in the IR against an appropriate data base. 
The analysis procedure may be something as fundamental as memory recall; 

1 Map showing landing strips constructed in Laos prior to October 1972, appear on p. 352. 
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however, it normally requires more complex methods, such as computer-assists 
file searches. . 

On occasions, the analyst may require elaboration or clarification of inform, 
tion contained in an lR to best evaluate the report.; When this is necessary, tj?' 
analyst specifies his requirements to the collector, who then has the respond 
bility to initiate recontact with the source. 

The end result of the analysis of an IR will fall into one of several categories. 
(1) The information may be evaluated as accurate and associated with a known 
individual. It is therefore necessary to file this report in each case file to whU. 
the information may relate, with hopes that subsequent reporting will resolve 
the true identity. (2) The veracity of the information may be impossible t 0 
evaluate due to the fact that the IR does not correlate to a known PW and a 
correlation cannot be made to an MIA or KIA. The report thus becomes aa 
unidentified sighting or grave site. (3) The IR can be shown to be untrue 
If there is litle doubt that the information has been fabricated or embellished 
the report is not maintained in the DIA PW/MIA files. ’ 

After the analyst has completed his analysis of an.IR, he records a summary 
of his evaluation for DIA’s files and disseminates copies of the evaluation to 

- the - appropriate~Military Service; or to- State -Department for its user JOR()- 

receives copies of all DIA IR evaluations. 

The ability of the analyst to sift through often vague, sketchy, or erroneouj 
information is what the IR analysis and evaluation process is all about. Com. 
puter.assltance has helped to make the analysis of an IR more efficient and 
accurate than it otherwise could be. However, the experienced analyst should 
never be underestimated. His accumulated knowledge and his "feel" for the 
subject matter are invaluable, since he evaluation process is not always void 
of subjective judgments. 
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3 a small cushion for immediate needs. It is superfluous to say we are 
.rateful to theOPC. 

P ' - Sincerely yours, . Walter Cronkite. 

CBS News, 

New York, N.Y . , February 1, 1911 

Mr. igff. organisation Pour La Liberation Des Jourmlistes Detenus En 
Pjn&ocMne, Paris, France ■ , ■. .. . . fhA . 

PieR re: I have been most delinquent in keeping you advised of the 

Swe. a You f know about ZalinY interrogations 
returning Vietnamese and Cambodian prisoners and the information de- 
veloped from them that gave us hope that as many as 10 Caucasian correspond-. 

^Tls^fall^n^roerimnfcom Saigon rece i v e^ injEormation from an 

fflMal North Vietnamese contact which seemed to confirm that there were at 
5 some correspondents held in Cambodia. What was thempromised as an early 
rSrn never materialized, however, but the correspondent, is certain that the 

on this latest report, and it was made at this 
*imP after a determination by our committee that we should now. embark on a 
Imre concerted publicity campaign to impress on the Khmer Rouge and their 
tTni.nl and Pekine srionsors that there is active interest in the return of these 


International-Committees To Free Journalists Held in Southeast Asia, 

- Washington, D.C., April 80,1918, 

On the basis of Zalin Grant’s April 11 report which I recently forwarded to 
you, I sent the following cable to Norodom Sihanouk : 

"I have the honor to advise Your Highness that a representative of our Inter- 
national Committee to Free Journalists Held in Southeast Asia on April ninth 
interviewed a Cambodian rubber plantation supervisor who advised him that in 
June 1072 he had been held briefly in a regional headqhavters camp of the 
National United Front of . Kampuchea and that he saw there ten Caucasian 
detainees identified by camp guards as foreign journalists. 

"This camp was four kilometers east of Kratie City in Kratle Province. We 
know of your continuing interest in the missing journalists and feel certain that 
you would like to pursue this latest information as to their possible whereabouts, 
Naturally we and the journalists’ families will greaty,appreclate anything you 
can do in this regard. Incidentally, Mrs. Lily Loomis asks especially that I convey 
to you her great respect." 

Sincerely yours, 

Walter Cronkite. 

Early this week the following cable was received from Sihanuok : 

"In reply to your cable 18 April inform you that at the time of my last visit 
to the liberation zone of Cambodia I personally interrogated the leaders of the 
internal resistance concerning the missing, These leaders assured me that our 
Funk and our Faplnk had not seen any of them. At the present time we do not 
have any prisoners here— American, European, or Japanese." 

High Consideration, 

Norodom Sihanouk, 

Oliief of State of Cambodia. 

CBS Vice President Gordon Manning is now in China. He has the Grant reports 
and was advised before leaving Hong Kong of Sihanouk’s answer, tasked him 
should he be able to see Sihanouk, to urge him to investigate the specifics of the 
Grant report. We await Manning’s report. 

Meanwhile, the Overseas Press Club has presented us with the President's 
Award (Jack Raymond) of $3,250 which is taking care of our indebtedness and 


niir determination to launch this campaign came after recent failures on the 
dlDlomatlc front. Secretary of State Kissinger had taken to Peking on his most 
recent visit our presentation asserting our conviction that there were captive 
^respondents in Cambodia. He reported to us that he had brought up the mat- 
ter with Chou En Lai and North Vietnamese and Cambodian (Sihanouk) repre- 
sentatives. The Chinese heard him out and received our presentation without 
comment, as did the North Vietnamese. The Cambodians gave the assurances 
that we have had before, from Sihanouk himself, that their investigations have 
indicated there are no correspondents being held. 

We are still trying to get the United States government to make a stronger 
case for us, but so far have not received more than perfunctory aid. 

Our new effort is taking the following form: 

1, We expect to obtain, every month or so, the endorsement of a different 
international group decrying the continuing imprisonment of the correspondents. 

In this regard we should coordinate our American efforts with yours, if you 
agree this is a valid approach. 

Our first thought is a petition by an international committee of jurists. Former 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and former Justice Goldberg have expressed interest 
in signing for the American side: A suggested text and a list of some.other pos- 
sible signatories it attached. I’d like to have your opinion on both. (Not pursued— 
imminent end hostilities.) 

2, We are suggesting to the Saigon bureau chiefs of the American news orga- 
nizations that they might form their own committee there to pursue the matter 
and work with. us. Perhaps this should be an international body and your people 
there would like to participate. If so, I suggest you advise them of our efforts. 

3, We are studying the possibility of. organizing an international committee 
of distinguished journalists to appeal to the Khmer Rouge for permission to enter 
their territory to meet with them and seek information and release of the jour- 
nalists. Your name came up as perhaps the French representative, and I’d. like 
your ideas on that and the value of the whole scheme. 

I understand from Ernest Meyer that he is hoping to see the insurgent leader- 
ship under the banner of the IPI, and if that mission should come about it might 
obviate the necessity of our trying. 

4, We have asked the bureau managers of our various organizations to estab- 
lish liaison with the Japanese organizations whose correspondents are missing so 
that we can better coordinate action with them. 
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5 We' are publishing a new brochure emphasizing the belief that there are 
comspondents alive and being held by the Cambodian insiugents This pamphlet 
will summarize the stories of their capture and our evidence . 

8. Recognizing the deteriorating situation for the Lon Nol go^einment 
should be prepared to make high-level representations to any insuigent force 
that sets Itself up as a new government of Cambodia. This may well require th e 
dispatch of an international delegation of the caliber mentioned in (3) above, and 
. we should have this stand-by group ready to go at a moment a notice. ^ 

As to finances, your offer Is most generous. We ha\e a like amount In ou t 
treasury, and I have little doubt that we con raise more if needed. I really 

think that this is the least of our problems. u . ,, . , . Aln( , nT1 . . 

I shall be iooking forward to your thoughts on all of the foiegoing, and let 
us hold the hope that the day is not far distant when Gilles and his compatriots 
in misfortune walk out of Cambodia as free men. 

Sincerely your, walteb Omxin. 

Enclosures. _ 

" International Committees To Free Journalists 

Held in Southeast Asia, 
Washington, D.O., November 2,1913. 

Hon. Henry A. Kissinger, 

Secretary of State, 

Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mr. Secretary : Our Committee’s gratitude, and that of the families of 
the missing correspondents, goes out to you for your, persistent pursuit of infor- 
mation regarding these men. . ' . / ; A, 

To aid you in presenting this case again on your forthcoming journey to China, 
and to provide information with which you might help us enlist other branches 
of government for a new concerted effort — dare we suggest a campaign — to ob- 
tain the release of the journalists, we have attached to this the following : 

A; The Committee’s original brochure with details regarding the seventeen 
journalists who disappeared in Cambodia in April and May, 1070. 

B. A full list of the twenty journalists now on our list. This includes three 
men lost since the publication of the brochure. 

0. A "mid-term’’ report compiled by our representative Mr. Zalin Grant, and 
Mrs. Dana Stone in July 1973, which reports some of the positive evidence we 
had complied up to that (late, and a graphic map of pertinent, locations. 

. D. Supplementary Information which has come from various sources and was 
compiled last spring by Arthur A. Lord, a NBC producer (P.O. Box 58568, 
Houston, Texas 77058). 

E. What seems to be an important bit of intelligence from Gavin Scott, Time 
Magazine’s Saigon bureau chief. 

Additionally, on September 19, 1973, Mr. Grant met with six representatives 
from the Pentagon’s Office of POW/MIA Affairs, the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
and the Public Information Office. (He had met earlier with officials from the 
Department of State.) 

Mr. Grant summarized Ills findings : 

A. No pertinent information concerning missing journalists was received dur- 
ing routine DI A Interviews of returned Americun POW’s, according to DIA offi- 
cials assigned to the project. 

B. The DIA has on file a report of foreign journalists being detained in eastern 
Cambodia possibly ns late as May 1973. The intelligence reports is sketchy and of 
undetermined veracity. DIA analysts believe, however, all things considered, that 
the date of the reported sighting has been narrowed with reasonable accuracy 
to several months after repatriation of U..S. POW’s under the 1973 cease-fire 
agreement. 

0. The State Department has on file a separate reported sighting of "west- 
erners and Japanese" held in eastern Cambodia, which was received from a 
VC POW In August 1973. 

Additionally, Mr. Grant interviewed several of the U.S. POW’s who had been 
held in Cambodia, including the ranking officer detained there, Lieutenant Colonel 
Raymond C. Schrump of Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
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foSLta.'wlKu, knowledge, we are enlisting yono good offlcee In on aU 
^/unsparing attempt to achieve their freedom. 

Sincerely yours, Walter Cronkite. 

The White House, 

~ - .»y-. -~-. r Washington, November 19, 1978. - 

fniemaUonalGoSiiees to Free Journalists Held in Soutlieast Asia, 

* r/ Walter • I want to let you know on a confidential basis that ^ I.have 
Sod "the matter of your inissing colleagues in Cambodia with both Chou En-lai i 

way o"'the other. Nevertheless I think It was worthwhile to raise it with: 
ShL 'amin now as a humanitarian matter, as we discussed. . 

^Needless to say, I deeply share your hope that there will be good news. ^ •. 
Warm regards, Henry A. Kissinger. ' 

" The White House, 

Washington, December h, 1913 

liiimMiionfdOommuiees to Free Journalists HeldinSoutheast Asia, 

Washington, D.O. ■ v 

hpar Mr Cronkite: Dr; Kissinger has asked me to send you, for your own 
information the request^vhich we made of the DRV regarding U.S journalists 
missing in Cambodia and their reply, which we received today. On November 17. 

W "A 6 group d oLAmerican^journaHsts, representing many 

fesslOn from all political persuasions, have come to me to inquire if anything 
further could be done to determine the fate of some of their coileagues whoAave 
been missing in Cambodia. Investigations and searches that they have conducted 
independently have led them to believe that their colleagues might be alive. They 
nsked me whether the DRV was in a position to assist in this matter. I told them 
55 Sd 2Sffir“ believing that these American Jo»rn. .lets 
that the DRV was in a position to assist. Nevertheless, I told them I would malce 

0 '»I f dOthis 1 7s Ul I say, in a wholly unofficial capacity. These missing journalists 
are civilians and private citizens, not employees of the United States Government 
The United States Government will make no public representation op the mattei, 
and will not treat this matter in propagandists fashion. ^ t .. h V 

"I recall that we received the DRV’s assurance a year ago that you had been 
Informed by your ally in Cambodia that there were no American captives held 
in Cambodia. Should we learn that these Americanjournallstsarem 
we would treat this as welcome news and as a sign of goodwill on the part or youi, 
ally. We would receive this news in that same spirit 
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‘‘Any information from the DRV, or any wise advice from the Special 
vlser about this part of Indochina with which he has a long familiarity, wom,j 
be deeply appreciated by the American people.’’ 9 

Their reply of today Is as follows : 

“I would like to inform you that as far as we know, there Is no American 
being detained In Cambodia and we have no Information about the person# 
referred to in your message.” s 

Sincerely, ■ . 

Brent Scowcroft, 

Major General, U8AF, 

Deputy Assistant to the President 

for National Security Affairs, 

Missing Journalists 

UNITED STATES 

Sean- Flynn, born 31 May, 1041, freelance on assignment for Time Magazin e 
. captured . 6 . April, 1070. 1_. ■ 

Welles Hangen, bom 22 March, 1030, correspondent for NBO News, captured 
31 May, 1070. >... - - • 

Terry Reynolds, age 30, on assignment for UPI. Captured on Saigon road 27 - 
, miles southeast of Phnom Penh, 20 April, 1072. (Witnesses saw Reynolds and 
Hirons taken away by what was identified as a Viet Cong patrol. Their jeep with 
cameras still aboard was recovered intact by UPI. ) . ' 

Alexander Shimkln, photographer on assignment for Newsweek. Caught In 
artillery fire near Quang Tri City 12 July, 1072 (not believed to have survived). 

Dana Stone, born 18 April, 1030, freelance cameraman on assignment for CBS 
News, captured ‘6 April, ,1070. 

r. " JAPAN 

Tomoharu Ishll, cameraman for CBS News, captured 81 May, 1070. 

Akira. ICusaka, born 1 January, 1043, correspondent for Fuji Television, cap- 
tured 5 April, 1970. 

Teriio Nakajlma, on assignment for Omari Research Institute of International 
Afilairs, captured 20 April, 1070. 

Kojiro Sakai, sound technician for CBS News, captured 31 May, 1070. 

Yujiro Takagi, born 16 February, 1036, cameraman with Fuji Television, cap- 
tured 6 April, 1070. 

Yoshlhiko Waku, born 16 April, 1037, cameraman for NBO News, captured 
31 May, 1070. 

Takeshi Yanagisawa, correspondent for Nippon Denpa News, captured 10 May, 
1070. 

Taizo Ichinose, born 11 November, 1047, freelance photographer and writer, 
captured. November 22, 1073. (Northern Cambodia) 

FRANCE ' 

Claude Arpin, born 31 December 1040, freelance on assignment for Newsweek 
Magazine, captured 5 April, 1070. 

Grilles Caron, born 8 July, 1933, photographer/reporter on assignment for 
Gamma Agency, captured 6 April, 1070. 

Roger Colne, born 18 July, 1021, Sound technician for NBO News, captured 
31 May, 1070. 

Guy Hannoteaux, correspondent for L’Express, captured 8 April, 1070. 

AUSTRALIA 

Alan Hirons, freelance on assignment for UPI, captured together with Terry 
Reynolds of the United States on April 26, 1072. 

AUSTRIA 

Georg Gensluckner, freelance photographer/reporter, captured 8 April, 1070. 

GERMANY 

Dieter Bellendorf, born 11 March, 1030, cnmeraman for NBC News, captured 
31 May, 1970. 
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Willy Mettier, freelance, captured 16 April, 1970. 

Still Missino in Oamdodia— 21 Journalists 

mho time: April 1970. Prince Norodom Sihanouk has been overthrown by a 
7n d'etat several weeks earlier. Cambodia’s fragile neutrality was crumbling 
goon U.S. troops would cross Cambodia’s frontiers in force, 
rniirnalists dispatched to cover that news story found the capital city of 
phnom Penh locked In confusion. Communication links with the countryside were 
Sen Cambodia’s army was in disarray. Only by venturing outside Phnom 
p fl nh via rental car could journalists accurately report on what was happening. 

The first correspondents to be captured In Cambodia were stopped at a Viet 
rnne roadblock on- April 5, 1070. During the next two months, a number of -re- 
nnrters and cameramen were killed or captured while driving the country s main 
?nnds Some of the captured were released after being detained a few weeks. 

2 / Journalists Are Still jlKssing.-Five Americans, four French, 8 Japanese, 

^e Austrianr one- German,- one Swiss,- one -Australlanr-12-of the^journalists ,. . 

worked for U.S. news media — three for CBS, four for NBO, one for Time Magn- 
line 2 for UPI, 2 for Newsweek. . . . . 

An American committee of 12 journalists and publishers wera formed in late 
info on behalf of the missing; Officers of the committee are Walter Gronklte, 
Snnan: Peter Arnett, secretary ; Tom Wicker, treasurer. The .executive. com- 
Sit tee includes Barry Bingham, Sr., Otis Chandler, Richard Dudman, Osborn 
Elliott, Murray J. Gart, Katharine Graham, David Halberstam, Ward Just and 

F MormaUon°gathered by the U-S. committee strongly suggests the possibility 
that at least some of the journalists are still alive and In the hands of guerrilla 
forces inside Cambodia. 

Other Reports From More or Less Well Substantiated Sources : 
(Compiled by Arthur A. Lord of NBC) 

1. A Cambodian government undercover agent said he had twice sighted 
Dieter Bellendorf working as a road laborer In eastern Cambodia. (This agent 
known to and interviewed by James Sturdevant, former NBC cameraman in 

1 2 n °A returned South Vietnamese paratropper told Saigon intelligence officer 
in mld-1972 that near the Cambodian border town of Minot he saw six Caucasians 
marching under on armed guard. They had long hair and beards, but otherwlse 
lie was unable to identify them. His guards told him they were imperialist jour- 
nalists ’’( The intelligence officer’s story obtained by Richard Pyle, Associated 

Pr 3. S A Cambodian peasant told the CIA in early 1971 that he had spent the night 
in a house with journalists shortly after their capture. He identified them, partly 
from remembering names, partly from pictures, ns Hangen, Colne, Waku, Ishii 
and Sakai. He had much detailed knowledge of them available only to someone 
who had met them. He said they were taken , the next day to the pagoda at Wat 

Po and lie lost further contact. (Also reported by Sturdevant.) 

Initiatives Taken to Obtain Information 


i. creation of committees 

1 Committee for the Safety of Foreign Correspondents -in Cambodia- Created 
on July 27, 1970, in Phnom Penh under the chairmanship of Arthur Dommen (Dos 
Angeles Times) , it gave the widest dissemination to a complete list of the missing 

lournaiists both within Cambodia and abroad. ; , , , V 

2 International Professional Committee for the Safety of Journalists on pan- 
gams Missions.— Created in September 1970 in Paris, and with headquarters In 
Berne, on the initiative of IPI, it is composed of the Internet onal Federation of 
Newspaper Publisher (Paris), the International Federnltlon of Journalists 
(Brussels), the International Organisation of Journalists (Prague) and the 
International Federation of Editors-in-chief (Paris). General Secretary: URS 
Schwarz (Switzerland). The. European Broadcasting Union (Geneva) later 
joined this Committee. 
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Chronology of the Four Party Joint Military Team, 1978-1075 

The Four Party Joint Military Team (FPJMT) was established in accordance 
with Article 10(A) of the Protocol on Captured Persons to ensure joint action by 
the parties in implementing Article 8(b) of the Agreement on Ending the War 
fl ud Restoring Peace in Vietnam. Each of the four signatories; the United States 
(US), the Republic of Vietnam (RVN), the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV), and the Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRO) had participant 
delegations, The Agreement, stipulating the mission of the PPJMT to be solely 
the implementation of Article 8(b), was signed in Paris on 27 January 1973. 

General organizational aspects of the Fl’JMT were discussed and agreed upon 
during the meetings of the Central Joint_Military Commission and the Prisoner 
0 f War Sub-Commission in late March 1973. The US DEL became operational on 
2 April 1973 and the FPJMT initially met on 4 April 1973. 

The mission of the US DEL was to negotiate with the other parties to obtain 
information about the location of graves of persons who died in captivity or were 
killed In action but whose bodies were not recovered, to arrange for repatriation 
of remains, to obtain entry rights' for the search operations into areas in Which 
remains were believed to exist, and to take such other measures as may be re- 
quired to get Information about those still considered missing in action. 

To accomplish its mission, the US DEL was authorized 44 personnel, to Include 
22 Americans and 22 South Vietnamese. The Chief of the US DEL was the chief 
negotiator and reported through the Defense Attache and the US Support Activ- 
ity, Thailand, to the Communder in Chief, Pacific. He maintained direct coordina- 
tion with the Commander of the Joint Casualty Resolution Center (JCRO) in 
Thailand. Policy guidance was provided by the US Ambassador, Saigon. 

Initial Terms of Reference and Operational Guidance, provided during the first 
three months of operation, were initiated by Department of Defense and Depart- 
ment of State authorities. During the ensuing months, many cif the original 
guidelines were subjected to de facto revision. The following are the Terms of 
Reference and Operational Guidance as they evolved from actual operations. 

The US DEL lmd full authority to discuss with other delegations all matters 
which, in his opinion, had a bearing on the accomplishment of tasks specified in 
Article 8(b) of the Paris Agreement. The US DEL maintained close coordina- 
tion with the RVN DEL to adopt positions compatible with both US and RVN 
desires and aspirations with any differing positions referred to the US Embassy, 
Saigon, for guidance and resolution. 

Prior to adopting a position on Issues not directly specified in Article 8(b), 
the US DEL coordinated with the Embassy. Overall strategy or tone to be 
adopted by the US DEL at FPJMT plenary sessions was determined by the Em- 
bassy, but this did not include the daily tactics employed in plenary sessions, in . 
private dealings, or in routine memoranda, as long as these remained compatible 
with the directed strategy and did not result In disruption of negotiations. 

The realignment of responsibilities necessitated by events in Vietnam left 
the FPJMT largely working on its own. Fortunately, all original members of the 
FPJMT were involved in the negotiations as part of the Four Party Joint Mili- 
tary Commission. This expertise was valuable in going through the protocol and 
establishing priorities for negotiations. One of the first efforts was an attempt to 
arrange for the return of the bodies of prisoners of; war identified during the 
Paris negotiations by the DRV and PRG as having died in captivity. 

The early phases of the FPJMT work were productive in establishing a frame- 
work for the exchange information, visits to grave sites, and returns of remains. 
As time progressed and various procedures became formalized, hew problems 
. emerged, . 

A major area of concern dealt with the formulation of a more effective system, 
of strategy and tactics evaluation, analysis and formulation. During the first 
two months, the majority of the US operations were somewhat reactionary and 
overly optimistic. The Communist’s dictum that "negotiations are but another 
form of warfare" made it Vital that every initiative and position of the US DEL 
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Thjre w#re a total of 52 folders containing Information on 69 individuals given 
to the DkV and 30 folders with information on 38 individuals given to the 
PRG, Follow-up letters on the folders and lists were passed to the other side, 
but no information about any of the requests was ever received by the U.S. 
Delegation. 

As a part of. their functions, the JCRC were to recover remains from crash 
sites, There were many frustrations on the part of the US that FPJMT could 
not expedite action and gain entry rights to those crash sites for the JCRO. 
The PRG would not guarantee the safety of search teams in PRG-held territory 
aud the DRV would not discuss entry of US personnel into the North to. look 
for crash sites. In early December 1973, all delegations were notified of a planned 
crash site investigation in Gia Dinh Province. On 15 December, Communist 
forces ambushed three clearly marked, unarmed helicopters engaged in this 
mission. One American and one Vietnamese were killed and several were 
wounded. As a result of the ambush and Communist’s refusal to guarantee the 
teams’ security, the JCRC searches were discontinued^ 

Early in the negotiations, the US arranged a weekly C-130 flight from Saigon 
to Hanoi to coordinate the return of the bodies of those who died in captivity and 
to permit the North Vietnamese to exchange information. It was evident in May 
1973, after having visited grave sites in the North, that the DRV could return 
the died in captivity remains at any time; however, the eagerness of the US 
DEL, coupled with political pressures and disnllowment of reconstruction aid for 
the North, motivated the DRV to delay. 

Negotiations in Hanoi and Saigon were continued with the US DEL making 
repeated visits to the North to confer wlth-DRV officials. In May 1973 mem- 
bers of the US DEL were allowed to visit the graves of 24 US servicemen and 
one Thai in two cemeteries near Hanoi. Nine months later, the DRV requested 
a meeting to discuss repatriation of those remains. It became apparent the DRV 
was attempting to link this repatriation to the release of clvilan detainees and 
was trying to coerce the US into forcing RVN. cooperation. Although the US DEL 
made no such commitment, the timing made it appear there was a linkage be- 
tween the two issues. 

In March 1974, 23 US remains were repatriated from the DRV. Hanoi stated 
this was proof of their good will ; however, they refused to repatriate the 24th 
body on the technicality he had died in an airplane crash and not in captivity. 
Therefore, he was not eligible for repatriation. , 0 . . 

Later that month it nppeared the PRG intended to release the 47 bodies they 
acknowledged having in their control. This offer was withdrawn when a dispute 
developed after an RVN crew member was killed by the PRG during a prisoner 
exchange. 

Because of the death of the RVN air crew member and subsequent PRG 
refusal to guarantee safety, the RVN suspended some of the privileges they had 
granted the DRV and PRG. During April and May, the Communists paralyzed 
the sessions because of the situation. 
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In June, the RVN unilaterally restored the Withdrawn privileges, but the 
PRO introduced a draft Minute of Agreement which, if approved, would amount 

v to_ recognition, of the PRG as-a- separate governjhent.-This,-of^course,-wa8 nn{ 

acceptable and the DRV and PRG began their final boycott on 20 June 1974 
The US ahd RVN Delegations attempted to hold sessions of the FPJMT twit* 
a week after the Communist boycott began In June 1074. The US Delegation 
Still maintained correspondence with the Communist delegations. President Ford’s 
appeal In September 1074 and the Ulted Nations’ Resolution In November 1974 
were passed to them. Contacts also continued Informally, principally during th P 
Weekly Saigoh-Hanoi liaison flight which the US Government continued to pro. 
vide. The US Delegation assisted in scheduling , meetings between the Comi 
munlst delegations and concerned US citizen groups, including a group of con 
cerned youth and a group of MI A relatives. 

The principal point for disagreement was tile basic purpose of the FPJmt 
even though Article 8 (b) clearly specifies certain obligations and responsibilities 
with respect to MIAs and the handling of remains. The US and RVN saw the 
FPJMT as a humanitarian organization designed solely to account for the miss. 

: ing_and„dead.._The,.other„slde.chose .to .useiit:as.a.wehlcle-for^furtherlng-thelr - 

political gains. ■ eir 

When the fall of Saigon seemed imminent, the President decided all Americans 
should be evacuated. The last group of US DEL personnel departed Saigon on 
30 April 1075. On 3 May, the team reassembled at Clark Air Force Base and 
departed on 4 May for Thailand, where they established the alternate Commaud 
Post at Same San. Upon, the collapse of the 'Saigon government, the Four Party 
Joint Military Team was deactivated. The functions related to accounting for 
the missing were assumed by the Joint Casualty Resolution Center. 


"Pertinent Portions op an Intelligence Report Pertaining to 
M. B. Varnado, USA 

Country : Cambodia • 

DOI : June-August 1070. 

Subject: Death of a U.S. Prisoner of War at a Viet Cong Hospital, Mimot Dis- 
trict, Kompong Cham Province, Cambodia. 

ACQ: Vietnam, Saigon ( 20 March 1074) . ' 

1. The source (a member of the security guard of a Viet Cong Hospital in 
Kok Hamlet, Mimot District, Kompong Cham Province, Cambodia) said that 
an American prisoner of war (POW) died at the hospital on about. 26 August 
1070. The fallowing day, members of the hospital staff wrapped the corpse in 
nylon sheet and linen doth and buried the POW in a grave (approximately 2 
meters by 1 meter by 40 centimeters) located at about XU 224 142, 200 meters 
west of the Krabas Stream, Kok Hamlet. 

2. The POW died from a serious wound in his left thigh, which he had re- 
ceived when his UH 1-A helicopter crashed in the Choam Kravlen Area (XU 
460 010), Kravlen Village, Mimot District, oh about 12 June 1070. Members of 
of the unit which captured the POW told the source that the POW's helicopter 
hnd been on a reconnaissance mission over the Kravlen Village Area at about 
1200 hours, when it was hit by 37MM artillery fire. The plane crashed at about 
1215 hours, four of the men in the plane, two American and two Vietnamese, 
had remained inside the plane and died at the crash site. The POW had bailed 
out and landed in n large tree. About nn hour later lie was found wounded 
approximately 300 meters from the crash site. The mpturing unit buried the 
four dead airmen in a hole near the crash site. They also removed the POW's 
clothing and documents, gave him first aid, and carried him to the hospital on the 
following day. 

3. The source had the following information on the POW, which he had ob- 
tained while attending him in the hospital, and from the POW’s medical 
description sheets, the POW was a Major in the U.S. Air Force. He was 
bom in about 1047, was a Caucasian about 1.70 meters tall and weighed about 
60 kilograms. He had blond hair and brown eyes. He smoked and said “Thank 
You” in Vietnamese When lie received food or cigarettes. The source said the 
POW’s left thigh had been completely broken by a violent tearing of the flesh. 
The ( hospital did not have the necessary medication to properly treat his wound, 
and the POW died from an infection of his wound and from exhaustion. The 
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„n\V had been kept in a separate thatched structure and been assigned two 
guards to take care of him. He did not cooperate with the VO who interrogated 

tf® 1, Royaume du Oambodqe, 

P6kln, le 12 Janviei' 1918. 

Mr. et Mrs. Housley Varnado, Ferriday, La. U.S.A. 

Monsieur et Madame, Le Prince Norodom Sihanouk vient de recevolr votre 
Jtre du 15 Aout 1072 an sujet de votre fils Michael Varnado. Le Prince ma 
‘Z re 6 de vous transmettre ses regrets de ne pouvoir donner des nouvelles de- 
Innnddes : la Rdpublique d&nocratique du Vietnam ne nous a pas rdpondu an 
% de Monsieur Michael Varnado et nous ne savons done pas ce qu’il est devenu. 

8 Veuillez agrfier, Monsieur et Madame, l’expression de mes sentiments distigues./. 

SlSOWATH METHAVI. 
Direoteor de Cabinet. 

Royaume du Oambodqe, 

v • - ::;v . • ; • ; - p6m,le~6 Jiiin 1912. 

Airs. ifousLEY Varnado, ; 

ferriday, La., U.8.A. ■ . - 

Madame : Le Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Chef de l’Etat, vlnet de recevolr votre 
lottre en date du 4 Novembre 1071 Lui demand de transmettre votre missive a 
votre flis W-l MICHAEL B. VA DO. Le Prince m’a charge m’a charg<5 de vous 
assurer que vot lettre a et 6 transmlse aux autorites compGtenes afln: de fa le 

"Sllek agreer, Madame, l’expression de mes sentimen dlstinguds./. 

SlSOWATH METHAVI, , 

Direoteur du Cabinet. 


Madame: Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the Chief of State, acknowledges receipt 
of vour letter dated November 4, 1071, asking him to forward your letter to your 
son W-l Michael B. Varnado. The Prince asked me to assure you that your 
letter has been given to the authorities competent to handle the. matter. 

Best wishes, Sisowath Methavi, 


Director of the Cabinet. 


I have already asked the DRV Government to give me information about your 
son. I will tell you its response when I’ve received it. 

Sincerely yours, _ 

Norodom Sihanouk du Cambodoe. 


Summary of Casualty Status Events 

CW2 Michael B. Varnado, SSN 437-70-1007 , 

Summary of fnc/denf — 2 May 1070 : CW2 Varnado was the pilot of a UH-1H 
helicopter that was on a logistic mission when aircraft was hit by enemy weapons 
fire. As a result, the aircraft caught fire and was forced to land. All passengers 
and crew members exited the downed aircraft with no apparent wounds or in- 
juries. The enemy forces began to fire at will from all directions at the occupants 
of the aircraft. Private Tony F. Karreci, a member aboard the aircraft, managed 
to evade the enemy and returned to U.S. control 4 May 70. He stated that at least 
one passenger was taken alive and another was presumed dead. Subsequent 
searches of the area revealed the wreckage of the aircraft, however^ none of the 
missing members could be found. Other missing members were WOl Daniel F. 
Maslowskl, SP4 Fredrick H. Crowson, OPT Robert M. Young, OPT Dale W. 
Richardson, SP4 Bunyan D. Price, Jr. and SP 4 Rodney L.. Griffin. . 

6 June 1070: Board of Officers Investigation convened and recommended that 
all of the above members be continued as missing in action. Information In the 
Board Report indicated that it could be reasonably assumed that at least three 

persons were captured, but their identity could not be ascertained. 

17 July 1970: Chief, Casualty Division approved continuance of all personnel 
in a missing in action status. . . ' „ 

15 April 1071: Intelligence report was received indicating that there was a 
sighting of SP4 Crowson by a Cambodian medic. 
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25 April 1971: Year and Day Review was conducted; based upon receipt of 
intelligence information, the status of SP4 Crowson was changed from missing 
in action to captured. The status of the other members was continued as missing 
In action. 

17 May 1971 : Chief, Casualty Division approved the above actions. 

24 August 1971 : Status of SP4 Bunyan D. Price, Jr. was changed from missing 
in action to captured. This change was based on information received through in. 
telligence sources indicating that three members of the Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam who escaped from an enemy prisoner of war camp on 2 June 1971 re- 
ported that a US prisoner was also, being held in the camp from which they 
escaped. The three ARVNs separately identified Specialist Price from a group 
of photographs. 

10 November 1971 : Status of OPT Robert M. Young and CW2 Daniel E. Mas- 
lowslti was changed from missing in action to captured. This action was based on 
information received through intelligence channels in the form of enemy docu- 
ments taken from a captured enemy soldier. The document indicated that three 
Americans were in the hands of the enemy. The individuals named in the docu- 

-mentwere CPTYoung l GW2Maslowskiand 8P4 Crowson.— - 

4 April 1973: Based upon information received from returned prisoners of 
war indicating, that OPT Robert M. Young died in a prisoner of war camp, De- 
partment of the Army , made a determination that his status be changed from 
captured to deceased, remains not recovered. 

11 April 1973 : CW2 Michael B. Varnado's name appeared on the list of names 
provided to US negotiators 27 January 1973 indicating that lie died in captivity 
on 21 September 1970. 

5 March 1975: Following is the status of each individual who was involved 
in the incident : 

WOl Michael Barnado— died in captivity. 

OPT Robert M. Young— died in captivity. 

SP4 Rodney L. Griffin— presumptive finding of death issued. 

WOl Daniel F. Maslowski— returned to military control. 

SP4 Fredrick H. Crowson— returned to military control. 

OPT. Dale W. Richardson— carried as missing in action. 

SSG Bunyan D. Price— carried as captured. 


Mb. and Mrs. Housley Varnado, 

Ferriday, La. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Varnado : This letter is in follow up to my recent visit with 
you regarding matters pertaining to your son, Michael. 

As promised, the following is a verbatim account of the pertinent information 
contained in the intelligence report received by the Department of the Army ns 
pertains to Michael : The source of the report believed to be indigenous (native) 
stated that, “Around 5 July 1974, a telegram from Khieu Samphan, Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Royal Government of National Union (GRUNK), was 
received by the National United Front of Kampuchea (FUNK) “Bureau Poli- 
tique’’ in Peking stating that Michael had been captured and was being held by 
communist forces in the Khmer Communist area of ICratie Province, Cambodia, 
as of July 1974. The telegram was shown to Prince Noredom Sihanouk who read 
it and returned it to the Bureau. The telegram was only a few lines long and 
did not mention the health of the prisoner or any plans to move him from Kratie. 
It gave only the name and grade of the American and stated thnt he had been 
captured and was being held by the Cambodian People’s National Liberation 
Armed Forces in Kratie. Cables of this nature regularly go from Cambodia to 
Hanoi, then to Peking, but this was the first time in three and a half years an 
American name was seen." 

As you recall, I further stated that our intelligence analysts refute every as- 
pect of the above information. However, please be assured that we will continue 
in our attempts to obtain fnctual data pertaining to Michael. May I reiterate 
that although this information is unclassified, it is considered sensitive in that 
wide public dissemination could jeopardize any chances in our effort to obtain 
additional Information. 

I have also attempted to gain additional information pertaining to a recent 
•article appearing in the papers on Friday, 14 March, which stated that Senator 
Kennedy received a letter from officials in Hanoi concering MIA’s. As of this 
date, a clarification or detailed information is not available from the Senator’s 


ofice . Best assured that when Information becomes Mailable, I win forward It 
2nd uncertainty. 

Sincerely, c. J. Bobinski, 

Colonel, AGO, Director, Army Casualty. 

~ " FIR-317/09138-74 

Country: Cambodia. 

“Detention of two U.S. primers of war by Communists In Cambodia. 

trom Khle “ Snm P llQn ' Deputy Prime Minister 

STr? Selug Seld °by te SSS,n Peoples’ National Liberation Armed 
Forces/CPNLAF in Kratie.) February 12, 1975. 

. Summary of Incident— May 2, 1970 

hfdimr in a ditch Air and ground searches were conducted from 4 May 14 

“KwbS SS?i 

CURRENT SlATUS 

GW2 Michael Varnado-PRG stated he died' in captivity 21 Sep 70 Status offi- 
cially changed from MIA to DIC/BNR 4 April 1973. 

CPT Dale W. Richardson— Currently carried MIA. _ 

SP5 Frederick Crowson— RMC 12 Feb 73 at Loc Ninh, RVN. 

KSK^SShl dffi captivity 11 Sep 72. Statu. * 

dally changed from PW to DIC/BNR 2 Apr 1973. 

CW 2 David F. Maslowski— RMC 12 Feb 73 at An Loc, RVN. 

SGT Rodney L. Griffin— Status changed to PFOD 16 Jan 74. 

SP4 Tony ICarrecl— ' Successfully evaded the enemy and waa subsequently re- 
turned to military control on 4 May 1970 at LZ X-Ray (Grid Coordinates and 

LocatlonofLZX-Rayareunknown).. 

Grid Coordinates : XU 357 010— Province : Cambodia. 


[From the New York Times, Sunday, Apr. 23, 1972] 

P.O.W. Issue in Laos Linked to Bombing 
V mwr»«v T one Anvil 99 ITIPTV— ' T1»i» .PoWuht T.nn Cnmnuinlst vpnrpfipntfltivfi 
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in Laos could begin as soon as the United States ordered a "total” halt in 
bombing here. 

Col. -Petrasy,- the Laotian Communists’ -permanent spokesman in Vlentlan 
said "there were many" United States P.O.W.’s being held by the Pathet Lao iW 
he would not disclose the exact number or their whereabouts. ’ ut 

"We are willing to discuss the question of United States P.O.W. release if 
American Imperialists would order a total bombing halt and let alone the Laotian 
to solve their own Internal problems," he said. 08 

Colonel Petrasy said that the prisoners were detained in caves in northern La 0 » 
"Although we regard them as criminals and air pirates, they are being trent^l 
humanely," he added. eQ 

Colonel Petrasy last year threatened to have the American P.O.W.’s in La™ 
tried as war criminals. 08 

Observers here believe that Colonel Petrasy has a limited knowledge of tho 
number and whereabouts of United States P.O.W.’s in Laos. 


T';7. V'”’".”;'’':" ~ [Prom the New York Times, Mar. 27, 1970] ~ 7 , 7 T ?'/ 

U.s. Invites Talks With Hanoi, Says It Hopes For Normal Ties 

. WAshinoton, March 26— The Ford Administration has delivered a messaen 
to the North yietnamese inviting discussion of all issues related to Vietnam 
that it says it hopes will lead to the eventual normalization of relations between 
the two nations. een 

The announcement was made early this morning by Representative G V 
(Sonpy) Montgomery, Democrat of Mississippi and chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Missing Perons in Southeast Asia. It was confirmed bv 
President Ford and Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger. 

Mr. Kissinger told reporters that the key issue for the United States was to 
get information and cooperation from Hanoi concerning the approximately 860 
American servicemen still missing-inaction. He also stated that he was interested 
Asia SCUSS ng restralnts 011 North Vietnam’s behavior in the rest of Southeast 

Mr. Kissinger said that Hanoi was free to raise any issue it wished but that 
there is not much prospect for American aid. 

VITAL ISSUE TO HANOI 

North Vietnamese ieaders have stated that postwar reconstruction aid from 
the United States is a vital issue of principle. Congressmen who have talked to 
“ months have said that Hanoi is "realistic" in not expecting much 

aid but that it wants some. 

Noooi has said that former President Nixon pledged in a note dated Feb. 1 
1973, to give North Vietnam $3.26 billion In postwar reconstruction aid "without 
political conditions. ’ North Vietnamese leaders have indicated that this was 
their Price for having signed the Paris cease-fire accords at that time. 

North Vietnamese leaders stated to visiting Congressmen in December that 
if the Administration was prepared to honor the principle of reconstruction aid. 
they would be helpful on. the matter of Americans missing-in-action. 

Various Congressmen and peace groups today stated their concern that the 
Administration’s announcement of the opening to Hanoi . really represented an 
attempt to head, off Congressional approval of an amendment lifting the trade 
embargo on Hanoi. 

Such an amendment passed the House of Representatives by a substantial 
margin and is now being discussed by a House-Senate conference on the foreign 
aid bill. 

Senator Mark 0. Hatfield, Republican of Oregon, said that the apparent shift 
in Administration policy must not be used "as a club to knock out provisions in 
the foreign aid bill that would open the door to trade relations between the two 
countries." 

He^added that if the provision is dropped by the House-Senate conferees, "we 
might find that the announced plans for talks with Vietnam will have been post- 
poned indefinitely.” 

A similar warning was sounded by Friendshlpment, an organization of some 
40 peace and religious groups. 


. hleh State Department official said that the Administration message, which 
A Silvered yesterday by a . member of the American Embassy in Paris to a 
« flS her of the North Vietnamese Embassy was serious and iu no way connected 
-S 1 } ue Iffi^et^de amlmr^ He denied tha to 

jj[} t “e prospect of trade in reserve as a bargaining issue with Hanoi. 

"WITHOUT PRECONDITIONS" 

„«ij fhnf the invitation to discussions was made "without pre- 
JjgZH a»d SSedthe hope.that Hanoi .would respond 

“Sf&cial also maintained that the amendmmjt t lUUnddde trade embargo 
j ut- tio ohence of Dassage. Others on Capitol Hill disagreed . . _ 

do nofknow what the S Vietnamese reaction will be at this time, Bepresen- 
* nve Montgomery said in a statement issued by his office. .: H ®wever f J told 
^lastDecember^hey wanted to talk, and we can only hope this is still their 

p0 fi l0 Monteomery and members of his committee had been seeking a_ meeting 

^ith^M^°Kissinger slnceJanuary.-Mr.-Klssingetreceiyed.them on.Mwch 32. 


[From the Commercial Appeal, Mar. 27, 197®3 ;■ 

Talking to Hanoi 

It is now almost a year since President Ford 
sonnel out of South Vietnam, bringing to a close what he described then as a 

SSSSi® : 

re ha. been little Indication Urns tar a. to how successM an, negoUntlonn 
might be. Tl « toward Hanoi came from Rep. G. V. 

ississsssEsrs 

in Indochina. • ■ Vietnamese lii searching for those many 

mSw'd'merlrawwonld Sffim piSfsto St 

hSA KSmSdon fcuSd^edgea b, termer President mchard 

government’s cooperation In honoring 
the Paris peace accords. Pork agreement, so the economic assist- 
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by Hanoi’s actions. A renewal or relationships hardly can be made con tinea*,, 
upon such an agreement under these conditions. sent 

Given such understanding and. such preconditions, the efforts to reopen tmu 
can proceed. The United States has demonstrated its ability to forgive nation 8 
with which it has been at war, and its attitude toward Hanoi now indicate* * 
continuation of that ability. tes * 


[From tho Washington Star, Mar. 27, 1078] 

U.S. Opens Door fob Hanoi To “Normalize” Relations 

The United States sent a message to North Vietnam yesterday saying the Fora 
administration is prepared in principle "to normalize relations with Hanoi” 
Secretary.of State Henry A. Kissinger said. ’ 

Talking to. reporters, Kissinger said the message listed as "our principal con 
pern -an accounting by Hanoi of the 2,000 Americans missing in action from th« 
lengthy Indochina war. . Ule 

„ State. Department-spokesman-Robert Funseth said the message was sent tn - 

Hanoi through the North Vietnamese embassy in Paris. He said the text was 
couched in very general terms but listed the main American aims as the MIA 
accounting and the need for assurances of Hanoi’s peaceful intentions toward 
neighboring countries in Southeast Asia. 

Neither Funseth nor Kissinger ruled, out specifically discussions with North 
Vietnam on the matter of an American economic aid program to help Hanoi 
recover from war devastation. 

"They are free to raise any issue they wish,’’ Kissinger told newsmen when 
asked if the United. States would discuss Hanoi’s demand for postwar aid. 

‘But I would not hold out much prospect for that," Kissinger added. 

Hanoi has claimed it was promised $3.25 billion in war reconstruction assist- 
ance by Hornier President Richard M. Nixon. Hanoi also has made economic heln 
a condition for dealing with the United States. 1 

In his comments, Kissinger went beyond the previouk statement by Funseth in 
saying, "We are in principle prepared to normalize relations with Hanoi.” 

This statement had been made several months ago by President Ford and Kiss- 
inger, but it was the first time such a position was made known directly to Hanoi 

The United States has never had diplomatic relations with North Vietnam and 
the questions of contacts with South Vietnam became moot 11 months ago when 
Saigon was captured by Communist troops. 

Funseth said the message to Hanoi spoke only of contacts with North Vietnam 
and made no reference to re-establishing diplomatic dealings with Saigon. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 20, 1078] 

Vietnam Talks Set by U.S. 

NORMALIZATION OF RELATIONS, MIAS AT ISSUE 

(By Murrey Marder) 

The Ford administration has. authorized exploratory talks with Communist- 
ruled Vietnam on possible normalization of relations, it was learned yesterday. 

Discussions are expected to take place in a third country in the near future 
to seek an accounting of American missing in action in the Vietnamese war and 
other issues in dispute between Washington and Hanoi. 

„ ThIs first official attempt to open a dialogue with Vietnam’s rulers since the 
Communist victory in South Vietnam in April, 1975, is "a serious effort," an 
administration official said. 

Administration planners were extremely reluctant to discuss the new move. 
However, in response to questions about Secretory of State Henry A. Kissinger's 
talks with members of Congress, State Department spokesman Robert L. Fun- 
seth acknowledged. 

"We are prepared to meet with the Vietnamese to discuss all of the Vietnam- 
related issues. That includes the missing in action." 

Officials declined to say where or- when the meeting with Hanoi’s representa- 
tives will take place, or who. may participate. A possible site in Paris, which for 
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ve nrs during the Vietnam war was the center of public and secret diplomatic 

®“Sording to. an administration source, tlie Ford administration, long reluctant 
f0 plunge into any discussions with Hanoi’s leaders, is now prepared for "a 
lm logue” with Vietnam. , • ' ■ 

nn March 12, Kissinger promised members of the House Select Committee on. 
Missing Persons in Southeast Asia, headed'by Rep. G. V. (Sonny) Montgomery 
(p-Miss. ) , that he would consult with President Ford about diplomatic talks with 

‘ Vi Yietnames.e officials told House members during meetings in Paris and Hanoi 
December that they seek normal relations with the United States. 

Earlier, North Vietnam had insisted that a key condition for relations was U.S. 
nnstwar reconstruction aid for Vietnam, pledged in the 1973 cease-fire accord 
Wotiated by Kissinger. A 1973 letter from President Nixon to North Vietnam ; 
ipntioned a $3.25 billion postwar aid program, but the Ford administration, and 
Congress, blocked any aid: on grounds that Hanoi grossly violated the ceasefire 
m conquer South Vietnam. . . ; .. . . , 

-"Thecros8-is8uesofaidforVletnam,.andaVietnamese.accountingforAmerl- 

ca ns missing in action in the war, are in legislation now pending in a House- 
senate conference committee on foreign aid. : ■ v, . .. _ , 

A House-passed amendment sponsored by Rep. Jonathan B. Bingham (D-N.Y.), 
who accompanied the Montgomery delegation; would partially lift the present 

TJ S. embargo on trade with Vietnam. : . . . . .. ■ 

Another amendment, by Rep. Benjamin A. Gilman (R-N.X), a member .of the 
Montgomery committee, would make relaxation of the trade embargo conditional 
on accounting of the Americans missing in action and return of remains of men 

^Thedford administration is anxious to block the Bingham amendment to retain 
full diplomatic flexibility on its bargaining in talks with Vietnam. 
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25 thang 2 n&m 1976 


Toi da nhan du’o'c hai thu’ cua Ngai de rigay 26 thang 
12 n&m 1975 va 17 thang 1 n&m 1976. 

Toi rat quan tam ve nhiing hoat dong cua Ngai va 
nhuhg dong nghiep cua Ngai nhSm bxnh thu’ong hoa quan he givta 
. hai hu'cyc. 

Chiic Ngal da hieu ro-quan 1 diem-cua chung toi-ve viec - 

hinh thu’ong hoa do. Thai do cua: chung toi la nghiem chlnh va 
thien chi. Chlnh phu My cung phai co thai do nhu’ the thl mol , 

. tao dieu kien thuan lol cho viec. cai thien quan he. giua hai 
, nu’o’c . 

Toi rat thong cam moi quan tam va nhxing tlnh cam 
cua cac_gia dinh nhuhg nhan vien dan stf'va queursu! My concoi 
la mat 4ich trong chien dau. Co 1 quan tim kiem nhuhg ngu’ol mat 
tich cua Viet Nam dan chu cong hoa va cua Cong hoa mien Nam 
Viet Nam van tiep tuc hoat dong nhSm gop phan giam hot su’ dau 
kho cua cac gia dinh noi tren. 


Toi gu!i lo’i chao Ngai . 

Pham VSn Dong 
Thu tu’ohg Chinh phu 
Viet Nam dan chu cong hoa 
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Hanoi, February 25, 1976, 

Dear Sir, 

I have received your two letters dated December 26 
1975 and January 17, 1976. 

I take interest in your activities and those of 
your colleagues for a normalization of the relations between our 
two countries. . 

No doubt you have clearly understood our viewpoint 

. im this jnormalizatioh, We are of serious intent and goodwill. 

The Government of the IMited States must take a similar attitude . 
if favourable conditions are to be created for bettor relations 
between our two countries, 

I deeply understand the concern and feelings of 
the families of those American civilian and military personnel 
still considered missing in action, The services of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam and the Republic of South Viet Nam in charge 
of seeking' information about missing personnel are continuing 
their activities with a view to contributing to alleviate the 
sufferings of the above-mentioned families. 

With best regards . : 

PHAM VAN DCNG 
Prime Minister 

Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 

To Mr. GILLESPIE V, MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Select Committee 
on missing persons in Southeast Asia, ' 

U.S. House of Representatives. 

Washington D.C. 20515. 
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Honorable GILLEPSIE V . MONTGOMERY 
U.S House of Representatives 
Y/ashington D.C. 20515 .. 


Excellence, 

Nous avonp l'honneur de Vous faire parvenir 
ci-joint une copie de la lettre du Premier Minis.tre 
PHAM VAN DONG & votre adresse. 

. En vous souhaitant bonne reception de cette 
lettre, nous, prions Votre Excellence d'agrder les 
assurances de noire haute considdration. 

P. L'Ambassade 
Le Premier Secretaire 


Do Thanh 
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• : ; 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 

WASHINGTON 


March 25, 1976 


mhe Honorable G.V. Montgomery . . . , '. . .. , 7 

Chairman, Select Committee on 

Missing Persons in Southeast Asia 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 . 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

m accordance with the Secretary's remarks during 
, 12 meetinq with you and the Committee and 

SSaequinnSflons, I wish to Inform you that 
« letter has been sent today from the Secretary tp 
« III Vietnamese Foreign Minister Trinh expressing our 
SlIssTopen discussions between the two govern- 
ments. 

We will of course continue to keep you fully 
informed of further developments. 


,L 

Robert J. McCloskey 
Assistant Secretary for 

Congressional Relations 
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HANOI REFUSES TO DISCLOSE THE FATE OF THESE MEN 

The following are narrative accounts of 14 U. S. airmen who were 
downed in North Vietnam. All 14 men were known to be alive, on 
the ground in North Vietnam, or were at one time actually identified 
by the North Vietnamese as having been captured. None of these men 
appear on the much publicized! and so-called "complete list" provided 
by the North Vietnamese on December 22, 1970. These case histories 
provide clear evidence thait the "list" is neither accurate nor complete. 
The deliberate withholding of information casts serious doubt on the 
credibility of the North Vietnamese Government and increases anguish 
of the families of men who are missing. 




HANOI REFUSES TO DISCLOSE 
THE FATE OF THIS MAN 














HANOI REFUSES TO DISCLOSE 
THE FATE OF THIS MAN mM 





HANOI REFUSES TO DISCLOSE 
THE FATE OF THIS MAN S 




















HANOI REFUSES TO DISCLOSE 
THE FATE OF THIS MAN 
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AP^BAN FRANCISCO B830S _ 


CHIEFS OP THE OTHER DELEGATIONS 


Request for Information 


Enclosed are updated lists of all US and foreign . 
b Snel missing in action (MIA) in South East Asia (List 
P 8f ?® in a nd those presumed dead in South East Asia, .but 
bodies have not been recovered (BNR). (List Number ,5 . 
previous lists were provided to all delegations on 8 and 14 
Hay 1973, respectively. 

In accordance with Article 8(b) of the Paris Agreement 
•?hA US Delegation again requests the other delegations to 
ortde th. Ss Delegation with all available Information : 
Kut these missing, and assist in the recovery of the 
remains of all these dead. 


^ji^ah’w^tombaugh 

Colonel, USA 
Chief 
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i "* ' TRU Sb * , 

PBAI DOANHOA KY trong T6‘'LIEN HOP QUAN stf BON BEN 
~ - : - - APO Sair Francisco 96393 - - 


Ngay 13 thang 6 nan 1974 


VAN THlJ riNH Gill: QUI VI TRu6nG PKAI DOAN 
•OE MUC: You cau cung clip tin.tdc 


_ l..-^rPi nll ,-kein ( .danh -sach- rndi- nhat-cac - nhan vlen Hoa-Ky -va ngoai 
qu°c kJiac ma^ticb trong chieii dau tai Dtfng Nan A' (danh sach 
va nhilng nhan vien dubc tin la d’a" diet 6 -Dong Nan A', 
nhi ng di hai ( cua ho chda_ tim thay d^bc (danh sach so' 5) . 

Nhtlng danh sach tribe d'a” gin den cac Pha'i -Doan ngay 8 va 14 
thang S -nam 1973. .j ... 

h- Theo -Oicu J(l») ( cua Hiep -Dinh Ba La, Phai-Uoan Hoa Ky" mot 
.causae Phai Doan cung cap cho Phai -Doan Hoa Ky~ 
nhung tin tilers an” .co ve nhiing. ngdb'i ma't tiihnay va‘ giup Stf’ 
trong vice thau Jioi di hai cua nhiliTg ngifii che’t nay. 


Ky ten: WILLIAM W. TOMBAUGH 
Dai Ta’, LOHK ■_ 
Trilbhg Phai HDo"an 


US DELEGATION TRANSLATION 


OAHH SACH' SO 4, GCM TAT CA CAC NHAN VIEN BI MAT "TIC H O OONG’nAM ’a', TtNH DEN NGAY 22 THANG 
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FILE REC.QR D Si; ft MARY- 

NAME JOHN JOE DOE.' 

✓crfnvjx SERVICE/RANK . USA 1 7 HAJ 

SOO- 22-3333 

R ; Y'fty \"A SERIAL NUMBER 0123456 
xX-te&'f'J 10 October ■ 

DATE 0F incident . 19 . 7 . 0 ' 

Democratic Republic 
. . COUNTRY of ' Vietnam ' 


PROVINCE Vinli I, lull, 
LAST KNOWN LOCATION - 


WEIGHT 11.1. pounds COLOR HAIR Jrov 


' INFORMATION REGARDING THE ABOVE NAMED INDIVIDUAL : Major (MAJ) John 
Joe DOE _ was flying lead in a flight of F-105-s on a combat mission 
over Vinh Linh Province, Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV), when the 
j nircraf t was ..hit and damaged by unidentified ground fire at 0845 local 
time, other pilots in the area observed MAJ DOE .eject and descend 
•'! "’ ith 8 . 8 °° d ,,arachutc «?» visually tracked 'into tho trees 
j apprcximaf-ijr. 2 and 1/2 kilometers north of Ben. Quang Village. A good 

was heard, and MAJ DOE established voice contact with search 
and rescue forces during which he reported he had a pbs: - , broken leg. 
I CCOrdinc to the pilots monitoring the transmission, MAJ DOE '. voicp 
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j.tiji strong at this time. During subsequent passos, 
iic Corcos noticed the parnchuto had boon pulled from 
r# - Cl * v efforts were halted after radio contact with MAJ 


search and 
tho trees, 
DOE wa: 
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Ticp tli co Is AN TOM LUUC ' SO* (Tlilou Ta John Joe DOB ) ‘ 
thi tlonj; noi cua Tlilou . Ta DOE luc do vail con rollon. Trqn 
du&nc tin kiom luc. JLuong cap cuu va tin kiom jjhi nhan ranp, chicc du. 
di diloc koo rn khoi cay, Cac no luc tin kiom phai dung lqi khi mat 
lion lac vdi Thiou To DOB • 


US DELEGATION TRANSLATION 
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defense intelligence agency 

WASHINGTON. D.C. .MOM " 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 

CASE OF MR. CHARLES DEAN, U.S, CIVILIAN, 

AND MR. NEIL SHARMAN, AUSTRALIAN CIVILIAN 

Ihis report provide, a e«W of the ieIometion>hat 

captured in Laos in ear y jL alvidual(J were alive as. of 

Mbruary-1975. Diplomatic, efforts to obtain Infomation _ ^ _ 

£®on the Pathet Lao about the two detainees have been 

unsuccessful. 

in early September 1974, Charles Dean and Neil Sharman 

departed -Vientiane (see map, point. A) , Laos an^boarded . 

* bte° St' Srou^ ^itSe^’ve^apturea 
4 th pointC) La After t captureI a they”were n brought°.upriver e 

reported sighting P Dean and Sharman after this time agree^ 

ffthe ^ver! airSy'SoUi, 

SSved e the?e e abo« »id-Septe«ber 1974. Th. a ”>)°* Pf 

of g i6 sources. Information pertaining to some of these 
sources is as follows: 

TWO of the 16 sources stated that Dean and Sharman had 

IMilBttp 

the back of the other photo, "Nio Sa Man, Australia was 
w5ittefb? source. DIA was provided the negativeirand . 
copies of these photographs, (photograph copies attached.) 


The other source apparently lost his photos, during the 
-escape. According to these sources,- Dean and Sharman 
were still at Ban Phontan on 16 November 1974. 

During January 1975, four of the 16 sources, who 
claimed to have escaped together from Ban Naliang (13 kms 
east of Ban Phontan also in the Kham Keut area) on 15 
December 1974, stated that they saw Dean and Sharman in 
a truck that briefly stopped at Ban Naliang on 14 December 
1974. These sources heard that the two detainees. were 
probably being taken to Sam Neua (Pathet Lao Headquarters). 
One of these sources was in possession, of photographs of 
! Dean and Sharman that he said were given to him by the 
detainees. Another of the sources also claimed that he 
had been given similar photographs, but they were taken 
by camp authoritie s at Ban Nalian g. : v ..': 

In late January and February 1975, five of the 16 
sources claimed to have escaped together from Ban. Phontan 
on 25 November 1974. Each of these five sources alleged 
that, he saw Dean .and Sharman at Ban Phontan, although 
there were discrepancies among them as to exactly when 
the two detainees arrived at the camp. According to each 
of these sources, Dean and Sharman were still at Ban 
Phontan when the group escaped on 25 November 1974. 

In February 1975, another of the_16 sources reported 
that he had acte'd- as an interpreter at the interrogation 
sessions held with Dean and Sharman at Ban Phontan . .He v 
stated that he had not personally Observed Dean and Sharman 
at Ban Phontan since early November 1974, and he had been 
told that the two detainees had been taken to Sam. Neua in 
mid-December 1974. This source was polygraphed, and at 
several points during the polygraph examination deception 
was indicated. Furthermore, there was a strong suspicion 
that this source was a Pathet Lao agent who had been 
assigned to determine how American intelligence was 
obtaining its information. 

A Subsequent source claimed he saw Dean and Shatman in 
a truck with eight Pathet Lao guards during the last week 
of December 1974 at Ban Phontan, He stated that the truck 
drove off in the direction of Ban Naliang, and he heard 
the two detainees had gone to "Sam Neua to see their 
ambassador." During the follow-on debriefings of this 
source, he admitted he had been approached by the previously- 
mentioned polygraphed source who asked if he wanted to 
defect back to the Pathet Lao. When detailed questioning 
of this source was attempted, it was discovered that he had 


- the interrogation facility allegedly^because of 

ess. Due to this sudden departure, his -information 
sick looked upon with suspicion. 

mformation provided by some of the sources of the 

„nd collection agency indicated that Dean and Sharman 
seC aeen at Ban Phontan during January and February 1975. 

" ere J these sources claimed he observed two Caucasians 

p h ontan on 23 February 1975. The source was poly-; 
at B hed and the results indicated that he had personally^ 
9 fprved the two Caucasians. His report provided the most 
ob rent reliable information concerning the status of 
£n and Sharman. 

n s. overtures to the Pathet Lao regarding Dean and ’ 

charman- started- even.. before. the_ identities ,.of the two _ 

•ndi vidua Is were known. These overtures gathered «ntunv 
it was positively determined that one of the individuals 

tfhen a n S citizen. Numerous contacts were made personally 

If former'u.S. Ambassador Whitehouse, to the Lao Prime . 

W an3 to senior Pathet Lao officials, as well as • 

diplomatic note, and ultimately by written communication 
from Secretary of State Kissinger to. the Lao Prime Minister. 

Desnite the vast number of sighting reports received'. w. 

cerning D ean and Sharman and the concerted U.S. -diplomatic 

Sort to obtain information on the^fate these^individuals, 
Jhe Pathet Lao- have continually denied any knowledge of 
Jhese two individuals. TO date, diplomatic efforts to 

nhtain information have been in vain. It can only be 
speculated as to why the Pathet Lao refused to acknow- 

ledge the capture and provide information about the fate 
of Dean and Sharman. 

In the April 1975 time frame, despite all indications 
and efforts, there was growing apprehension in the Embassy 
that Dean and Sharman were probably dead. ™® °® an . * amily 
had previously traveled to Vientiane in an attempt to 
uncover information concerning the fate of their s °"‘ h g r * 

Howard Dean stated that, his family was reconciled .to the 
likelihood that Charles died and assumed this was also 
applicable to Sharman. Consequently, Mr. . Dean announced 
that on 24 May 1975 the family held memorial services for 
Charles and was initiating legal action to have him presumed 
dead. He placed a notice of death in the New York Times 
on 28 Mav 1975. A presumptive finding of death was issued 
S tSe E^assy in V?entiaSe on il June 1975. . Hoover, t here 
haq been no evidence to substantiate the death of either . 

Sean or Sharman. The Australian Government's effort regarding 
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NEIL SHAUMAN 


5K™!n®f' 6 °!!H? Ue - d e y en after Dean was declared dead. 
Government . considered legally alive by the Australian 

Tarto I ?/? 9U f t ^ 1975 ' total Pathet Lao takeover of 
Laos eiiminated any further intelligence collection activifv 
°" n f he D ®? n and Sharman case. However, the State Depart- 7 
ment continued its efforts to have the Pathet Lao provide 

an accounting of these individuals. provide 

Currently, both the U.S. and the new Australian 
Governments have placed renewed emphasis upon negotiations 
inf0 “ ati0 ” th0 
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THE JOINT CASUALTY RESOLUTION CENTER 


, , Casualty Resolution Center (JCRC) Is. a Joint military task force 
the J °l n g t C utapao Y Royal Thai Air Force Base, Thailand. It Is ,an outgrowth 
loca 1 ^ ernment efforts to Identify, document, and maintain records of 
« f U,S '„! nJssIng In action or who might be prisoners of war as a result 
Amei' ,can5 fit rt In Southeast Asia. Established on January 23, 1973* the 
of insisted of a command element, an administrative division, axasualty 
l"" 1 * division, a logistics division, and a field element to control the 
and recovery efforts. 

mission of JCRC Is to assist In recovering and resolving the status of 
1*" ■ iLlnn In action (MIA) and those servicemen who were killed In action 

m m h T ° 1 1 5 

jjj JCRC was directed to: 

a ; Conduct analysis of all available data to facll Itate casualty 

resolution. 

h Act within the policy and guidance of higher authorities to 
nntlate with other governments and agencies regarding pasua I ty resolution 
fl *t tars and to Initiate activities throughout Southeast Asia to recover 
remains of American servicemen. 

, effort to resolve the status of missing servicemen, the JCRC conducts 
h J eJatfons to locate and recover the bodies. Small teams of unarmed 
American special I sts , augmented by Indigenous guides and laborers, conduct 
the searches. 

jiifhnrl tv to conduct field operations was coordinated by the American Embassy 
A 1 th e V local governments or by negotiating bodies established by Interna- 
J agreement. Prior to the collapse of the government of the Repub I c of 
etnlm (RVN), the Four-Party Joint HI 1 Itary Team (FPJMT) was responsible for 
, clearances In RVN. The FPJMT was established In accordance with 
JS, M of ItaTotoco. „, c a p.«d>rs« ,o oosur. J. nroc. 

th parties In Implementing Article 8(b) of the Agreement on Ending the War 
Restoring Peace In Vietnam. Each of the four signatories; the Un ted 
Utes (US), the Republic of Vietnam (RVN), the Democratic Repub He of _ 
Vietnam (DRV) , and the Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG) had partlcl 
pant delegations. 

The mission of the US Delegation was to negotiate wl th the other parties to 
obtain Information about the location of graves of persons who died In 
captivity or were killed in action but whose bodies were not recovered, to 
arrange for repatriation of remains, to obtain entry rights Into areas 
which 9 remains were believed to exist, and to take such other measures may 
be requl red to get Information about those still missing inaction. 
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Requests for U.S. search operations were presented to the delegation h 
®° nt ^o over a specif Ic area. That delegation either approved^or dll 
the request and Informed all other delegations. Despite the exlsten Pf> % 
ments and repeated requests, the Communists never approved any JCRC L 

A^r r d ° f ^ thC m i ssl ° n , n accord ance with establ Ished procedures. One en 

, American and one South Vietnamese were killed and seven persons were 
Large scale operations were suspended after the ambush and the Comlunh^' 
subsequent refusal to guarantee the safety of the teams. Later ODeS!i ts 
, by SoUth V,e tnamese specialists with guidance ° nS 

p ovided by JCRC.#To assist In the recovery and proper identification < 
^MiraJ^dentlfl^ 

AHmt^ '!'■•!— i ,n Marc |’ *973 and placed under the operat ional control of jrpr 
J^!!ln tr nrT e th ! C ! L ™ AI has two primary divisions, the Search a RCl 
Recovery Division and the Identification Division. nd 

Personnel from the Search and Recovery Division participate In all mm 
• S ° nS ; Th 1 • < W n't^jri»nt • procedures ^ca rd ami i 

guarding °f remains, proper documentation, and have detailed knowledoe of 
skeletal and dental anatomy.. Such expertise Is critical during Initial^ 
c - e ry efforts to Insure as complete a recovery as possible and to 
process? y docunien £ the procedures to enhance the later I den 1 1 f I cat ion 

pSsit?Selv f !rtp t !?y u D ! h ViSl0n ende f ors through extensive examination to ' ; 

' L d ,fy f h u r ® c °y ered remainSl Thls critical mission requires 
J° Se r “ordination w th physical anthropologists, forensic laboratories 

hf ? ^ b I G C ° mp?r,Son has ^en made of the race, age,. height, hair color 

hea ed fractures k anomal les, dental anatomy and res orations and anV 
con trad ct lonSiare resolved, the case file Is forwarded o he DepaJment 
° h V5®J 71 Utan r Ger,era1 - . The Adjutant General presents the case? 

d S ® rv, ces Graves Registration Office Board of Review. I f that 
Xke t K C nf tS - he ,de nt 1 f ,c at Jon, the appropriate service i?dlrected 
kin en5 rn ^' ary actl ° ns fp f the retUrn of the remains to the next of 

o k n t0 make arran 9 eme nts for final disposition as requested by heW 


1973 r following several months of Intens ive trai ning and preparation, 

■ In manned field operations were Initiated. Between May and December of 
II* 5, ar they conducted eighteen operations and recovered twenty bodies, 
t^hose pine were positively Identified as missing American servicemen. 

M |. Vietnamese conducted the actual recovery missions after the ambush 
he JCRC team In December 1973. The JCRC coordinated the activities . : 

# V furnished technical support from nearby "Safe Havens;." These combined 
*iwl ties resulted In the recovery of 163 remains, of which. 50 have been 
Identl fled as . U.S. servicemen previously listed as MIA or KIA/BNR. 

* JCRC was an active participant in negotiations begun in hay 1973 by the 
f.* HT t o repatriate the bodies of 23 U.S. prisoners of war who had died 
.idle being held captive In the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. The turn- 
was completed In March 197k with representatives of JCRC and the FPJMT 
°ccePt I n 9 the remains In Hanoi. All twenty- three were positively Identified: 
■Jy'theCItrTHAIv : --------- -U T ~ 

In July 1973, JCRC undertook sea salvage operations In an effort to locate 
f-sea crashes and recover the associated remains. After eleven weeks of 
“ration, during which 140 dives were made and approximately 77 square ^ . 

!nes were searched, the project was terminated. The meager results of this 
Deration! nine aircraft located and several small bone fragments recovered; 
point up the almost Impossible task of recovering remains at sea. 

collection of all available data concerning missing servicemen has been one 
of the major roles of JCRC. A working data base was constructed from Infor- 
mation furnished by the Services, Intel 1 Igence agencies, records, reports, 
and other sources. The result Is a refinement of all available data con- . 
cerning an Individual being complied in his Individual file and being readily 
aval lable. 

All of this Information Is analyzed In an attempt to determine the best point 
from which to Initiate a search for the Individual *s remains. This material 
Is maintained In JCRC files for manual usage and has been placed In a com- 
puterized data bank for Immediate recall and crosschecking. 

1/hen It became apparent that contested areas In RVN would not be accessible 
to JCRC personnel, a training program was Instituted to train South Vietnamese 
to conduct search operations. Although these jndlgenouS teams met with some. 
Initial success, the deteriorating military situation In South Vietnam forced 
cancellation of the program In 1975 • 

A public communications program was perfected and directed toward local 

populations In South Vietnam. Media used Included radio, television, news- 
papers, handbills,, posters; and extensive face to face contacts. This program 
solicited Information about missing Americans and was being tailored toward 
specific casualty sites when the fall of South Vietnam terminated the effort. 

After the fall of Cambodia to the Khmer Rouge, JCRC was asked by MACTHAI to 
establish and operate a Refugee Evacuation Center. Wlthjn 24 hours, a camp 
was operational at Utapao for. 1500 refugees. The MACTHAI Support Group and 
the 635th Combat Support Group assisted JCRC In administering this activity. 
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The. subsequent collapse of the Saigon government stretched this "short-te^, 
task Into seven months during which time, 6,90*1 Cambodian and Vietnamese * 
refugees were processed. 

Upon, the evacuation of Americans from South Vietnam, the JCRC mission wa$ 
expanded. The FPJMT was deactivated and JCRC assumed several of the 
functions of the US Delegation. This necessitated formation of a 
Negotiations Assistance Division wl thin JCRC. Their, task is to facilitate 
and support discussions with the various governments In. Southeast Asia to 
resolve the Issue of missing Americans, 

Although the current unsettled condl t Ions . In Southeast Asia have had an 
adverse effect upon Initiatives to achieve as complete an accounting as 
possible for the missing, the resolve to accomplish that goal has in no 
way diminished. Both JCRC and CIL THAI played major roles In recent 

repatriations of remains resulting from Presiden tial a nd Cong ress ional . 

efforts. These two organizations remain in Thailand, staffed and fully 
prepared, to Immediately respond to any situation that may contribute to 
a satisfactory conclusion to this Issue. 


I Incl 

Significant JCRC Activities 
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JOINT CASUALTY RESOLUTION CENTER 
SIGNIFICANT ACTIVITIES 

May 1973 - December 1975 
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21. 16 SEP IIAU NGlilA GSI Multiple gravesite with cominglcd remains 
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23. 

26 AUG 
74 

VINH LONG 

GSI 

Exhumation by CIL specialist in . knee , . ’ 
deep tidal mud. Clavicle, long bones, 
ve^ebrac and mandible With teeth, re- 
covered. Femur, ribs; long bones, pre- 
viously turned in. 

24. 

10 SEP 
74 

QUANG TIN 

TO 

ARVN personnel exhnihed one remains, 

. with personal effects. Turnover oper- 

ation. conducted : ..with- formal ceremony 

at Tam Ky airfield on 17 SEP 74., 

25. 

7 OCT 

74 

GIA DINH 

• TO 

Go Bap District officials delivered 
one set of remains. 

26. 

7 OCT 

74 

QUANG TRI 

TO 

One set of remains recovered by local 
woodcutters turned over to JCRC Area 
Desk Officer. 

27. 

5-6 NOV 
74 

. QUANG TRI 

GSI/ 

CSI 

Operations conducted at the. reported 
gravesite were with negative results. 
However, operations at the crashsite 
'yielded human' retaains'and 'identify jng " 
artifacts . . ■ 

28. 

25 NOV 

74 

THUA THIEN 

' GSI 

Employing one ADO operations special- 
ist and two JCRC indigenous investiga- 
tors, a. single remains approximately. 
50% complete was exhumed and transpor- 
ted to CIL. 

29. . 

11 DEC 

74 

CAM RANH 

GSI 

Grave reported to contain remains of 
■WW-IX nircrewman. Activity was con- 
ducted with negative results. 

30. 

11 DEC 

74 

QUANG TRI 
PROVINCE 

GSI 

JCRC operations received report of. and 
investigated two graveuitqs . Recovered 
partial remains . 

n. 

23 DEC ' 
74 

GO CONG 

TO. ' 

One partial set of remains, picked up 
from ILO 11.0 ISLAND and turned over to 
JCRC Area Desk Officer. Remains were 
shipped to CII.TUAI 

32. 

6 JAN 

75 

PIIU MY 
DISTRICT 

TO 

Remains recovered by Vietnamese were 
turned in to JCRC Area Desk Officer. 

33. 

23 JAN 

75 

QUANG TIN 

TO. 

Remains were turned over to JCRC Area. 
Desk Officer in informal ceremony. 

34. 

4 FEB 

75 

CAM RANH 

GSI 

Gravesite reported to contain remains 
of body found in water. Site was ex- 
plored with negative results. 

35. 

4 FEB 

75 

HAU NGIIIA 

. TO 

HAU' NGIIIA Province representatives 
turned over remains to JCRC Area Desk 
Officer. Remains forwarded to OIL.. 

36 ■ 

16 FEB 

75 

THUA THIEN . 

TO 

Two South Vietnamese TPJMC represen- 
tatives exhumed one set of remains and 
turned over to JCRC Area Desk Officer. 

37. 

27 FEB 

75 

QUANG TIN 

TO 

Province representative and TPJMC Dep 
Chief of TAM 1(Y turned oyer one set 
of remains to JCllC Area Desk Officer. 

38. 

27 FEB 

75 

BINIi LONG 

-TO 

One set of remains turned over to 

USDEL FPJMT by Region 5 TPJMC repre- 


scntntives. 
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39. 4 MAR 

75 . 

KIEN GIANG 

TO 

TPJMC turned over several sets of re- 
mains to JCRC Area Desk Officer. Re- 
mains came from common gravesite at 
PilUOC HAU Hamlet. 

40. 5 MAR 

75 

BINH LONG 

TO 

TPJMC Region 5 chief turned over one 
set of remains plus set of ID- tags to 
Chief USDEL FPJMT. Remains reported to 
be from C-130 v/reckage. 

41. 6 MAR 

75 

BINH DUONG 

TO 

Hunter /woodcutter turned over one par- 
tial set of remains to CONGEN represen- 
tative at Bien Hoa; remains eventually 
turned over to JCRC Area Desk Officer. 
Additionally, a flak jacket and A/C 
parts were turned in. 

42. 15 MAR 

.75 

hue”'"" - 

(CITADEL) 

TO 

Remains discovered by- local people at 
the Citadel. Remains were reburied at 
Ba Don cemetary and eventually erhumed 
and turned over to JCRC Area Desk 
Officer. . •— . 

43. 2 APR 
' 75 

BIEN HOA 

TO 

One set of remains turned over to 

JCRC Area Desk Officer. 


44. 15 DSC 
75 


KDKG KONS 10 


•JX-io sets of Ciemins turned over to JCF.C 
Military Reps from AmariLcah Red Crons £vc» 


45. 21 D3C HANOI 


TO The remains of three 0. S. Servicemen ne- 
• . . ceived by the Congressional DelajaUon 

in Hanoi were turned a/ter to ndlitrcy 
control at Dra Kuang International Airport 
(Military Side) 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 20301 


In reply refer to:. 
1-3091/76 
« APR 1976 


Mr. J. Angus MacDonald, Staff Director 
United States House of Representatives 
Select Committee on Missing Persons In 
Southeast Asia 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


This Is in response to Mr. McCloskey's request for my review of 
a portion of Admiral Moorer's testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee during the summer of 1973. Mr. McCloskey asked If 
Admiral Moorer had said the South Vietnamese had violated the Agree- 
ments on Ending the War and Restoring Peace In Vietnam that were 
signed. In Paris on 27 January 1973 . 

I have reviewed the Admiral's. testimony and It appears he stated that 
the South Vietnamese increased thel r overall control from 76 percent 
to B2 percent during the preceding year. This Increase was In the 
16 percent of the country where, as of January 1973, the South Vietnamese 
had Influence but did not have complete control. 

In addition, the Admiral pointed out that while the North Vietnamese had 
withdrawn some of their divisions, they had fleshed-out other divisions 
. so there was an overal I Increase In the number of North Vietnamese and 
Vletcong In South Vietnam. 

From my review of this test Imony I believe the Chal rman was merely 
summarizing rather than alluding to violations by all three parties, * 
DRV, PRG, and RVN. There were, of course-, numerous claims by. all. 
parties of violations by the other parties. Obviously all others wane 
In comparison to the DRV violations of 1975. 


ROGER E. SHIELDS 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
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defense intelligence agency 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20301 


U.S. PW MOVEMENT TO NORTH V IETNAM 
fctti^^ PPO/DAV eilitary 

-Sonsin-South-V^ — — 

fie few Americana ”|J 0 *“ e 0 ' a ^odia lr c^e / maer 0 the a jcriaaictlon 
23S£U*£Z lo^ietnam cloaeat to their capture 

locations.- . -"'T - u . • 

Ricans captured hy. PM/DhV fcrce. ir , the SatflfSe^h 
Srin south Vietnam jrSSutiin camps 

bffile"d aSs S'SoT to^out Ureir captivity. 

,U Americans known to have Sf r “Xd 

Americans ca P^f_^ t ^e W ere joined together as a group and 
escape soon after captur j . , *.t, e red-shaded 

held at at different times during their 1 

oval areas shown in Figure ia^ ^ 1968> all these known j U.S. 
captivity. How ®^' released, had died or been executed in 

pWa had either been releas , « number of known 

captivity, or had tnSedhere Subsequent to 1968 and consequently 
Americans were captured: ^ feel it was to their advantage 

the communists apparently did ” h d done with the earlier- 
To consolidate these ™s 0 !°!£rS“n this area after 

captured group. Instead, amer , their capture for the 

extenf of theifdetentionf Only on. of ^jX s k u n r ^rSriS 
■SSSiSyVI. if S e Biuh province, South Vietnam. 

Most Americans captured ^ ^^e-hatcSrarefin'^Figure 1) and 
about the 12th parallel (purple natcnea « qth of time were 
who were in capti J i ^J°J e d n in camps located in northern Tay Ninh 
Si^^a^rcSodil The purple-shaded areas in 
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Figure l indicate the general locations of these camps, Un . 
three main groups of U.S. PWs existed in these primary det«»;° 
areas through early 1970, when the PWs were consolidated inf tio l 
two main groups and taken to locations deeper into Cambodia ° 
This consolidation and relocation coincided With the incur»rtV 
of ?* S :. an f RVN forces into Cambodia and apparently was made!! 
avoid the increased allied activity. The larger of the two® 40 
groups was held north of Tay Ninh Province, and the smaller 
group was held; north of Phuoc Long Province. In early 1972 
both groups were joined at a location near the town of KraH* 

5? J! r o ti nr, Pr ? V ^ ce ' Cam ^ odia - in February 1973, the remainiL 
27 U.S. PWs held near Kratie were trucked to Loc Ninh, Binh ^ 
Long Province, South Vietnam, where they were released on 
12 February 1973. 

: _-Jh.e„ main. Portion, of . .the„Central -Highlands of south- Vietnam con, " 
prised a third communist jurisdictional region (green-hatched 
area in Figure 1). Two camps were used as collection point^ 
for Americans captured in this region. Both camps were located 
in Cambodia just over the border from Kontum Province, South 3 
Vietnam, as shown by the elongated green- shaded area in Picture 1 
One camp was utilized during virtually all of 1967, and the •' 
c f p , was operated from 1968 until mid-1970. Between late 
1969^and mid-1970, all the U.S. PWs held in this area were r2 
/» Ca «uf ^ he H fnoiarea -via the infiltration/supply routes 
(Ho Chi Minh Trail), -in Cambodia and Laos as shown in Figures 1 
a ”.° * a i The few Americans captured in the region subsequent to 
mid-1970 were moved to North Vietnam as expeditiously as possihu 
over the same trail network. . lble 

Americans captured in the coastal provinces of South Vietnam fron 
Khanh Hoa Province northward to and including Quang Nam Province 
were associated with a single group of U.S. PWs held mostly at 
several camps located in the mountains southwest of Danang, Quana 
Nam Province, as shown by the brown-shaded area in Figure 1. ■ 

This detention area was utilized from at least 1967 until early 
1971, when the remaining 12 U.S. PWs comprising the group were 
moved to the Hanoi area along the Ho Chi Minh Trail to North 
Vietnam as shown in Figures 1 and la. All of these 12 PWs were 
released in Hanoi during Operation Homecoming. No Americans 
are known to have been captured in this region after early 1971, 

The fifth region included the two northernmost provinces of South 
Vietnam. ^ The characteristic feature of this region with respect 
to U.S. pw confinement was that the PWs were not held in permanent 
camps in South Vietnam but were moved across the DMZ to North 
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, as soon as possible after capture. ... . Figures .1 and la 
viet , Se general route north for virtually all of these PWs. 

the total 122 U.S. PWs released by the PRG during 
^ration Homecoming were captured in this northernmost 
Region of South Vietnam. 

. . he nine released U.S. PWs whom the DRV listed as having 
0f Jl captured by the "Pathet Lao" in Laos, seven^were cap- 
in the panhandle of Laos and taken immediately to 
Sth Vietnam along the same general inf iltration/supply 
H °^es along which the PWs from South Vietnam were moved 

r ° shown in Figure la. The remaining two PWs were captured 

?! northern Laos and were taken to Hanoi along the most 
direct route available as also shown in Figure la. 



m 



NORTH VIETNAM 


FIGURE 1A 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WA9HINQT0N.D.C. 90301 


^ In reply refer t0 . 

IWVRNATIONAL 1-4337/76 

KCURITY AFFAIRS ^ ^ 

26 APR 1978 

Mr. J. Angus MacDonald 
Staff Director, Select Committee 
on Missing Persons in Southeast 
Asia 

House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515- 

Dear Mr. MacDonald: 

This letter is iri response to a request from the House 
Select Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia for 

unclassified information pertaining to U.S.PW camps in 
North and South Vietnam. 

Enclosure one to this letter provides graphics and a short 
history of the 13 U.S.PW camps used for detention of U.S. 
prisoners of war in North Vietnam. Enclosure two provides 
graphics and brief description of PW camps outside of North 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 

- KJ&JJ-- 

ROGER E. SHIELDS 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 

Enclosures 
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DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

WASHINGTON. D.C. ZOSOI 


PW CAMPS IN NORTH VIETNAM 


A total of 13 facilities in North Vietnam were used as 
oermanent detention camps for U.S. prisoners of war.. Five 
of these camps were located in Hanoi (see Appendix A) , the- 
remaining eight were outside the city (see Appendix B). With 
the exception of Hoa Lo Prison, the official Vietnamese names 
for the PW camps are not knowri. The camps are identified by . 
nicknames given to them by the PWs. Note that although the 
SON TAY PW Camp nickname is Camp Hope, Son Tay became the 
popular name after the rescue attempt in November ,1970. 

DIA identified the following four trends within the dates 
of uBe to account for the opening and closing of the camps t 

a. Isolation. This period, from 1964 to 1969, was marked 
bv the existence of several small camps, such as the Plantation 
and Briarpatch, and isolation of the PWs in small groups within 

1 the camps. 

b. Movement. This period, from 1968 to 1972, was marked 
by the movement of U.S. PWs from South Vietnam and Laos into 
North Vietnam for detention. With few exceptions, the per- 
sonnel moved into North Vietnam were kept separated from the 
men actually captured in North Vietnam. 

c. Consolidation. This period, from 1970 to late-1972, 
was marked by the closing of several smaller camps and the 
regroupment of the PWs into five major camps (Plantation, Zoo, 
Camp Faith, Hoa Lq, and Dogpatch) . 

d. Reoatriation. In December 1972, the North Vietnamese 
began shifting the camp populations in anticipation of the 
release of the PWs. The prisoners in the first and second 
increments marked for release by the DRV were grouped^in one 
area of Hoa Lo, and all personnel to be released by the PRG 
and the Pathet Lao were in another area of Hoa Lo. The PWs 
in the third increment for release by the DRV were moved to 
the Plantation, and the PWs in the fourth increment were held 
at the Zoo. 

Following is a short history on each of the 13 PW camps 
in North Vietnam: 
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ALCATRAZ. (See Appendix C and C.l). The Alcatraz PW Camp, 
located in North Central Hanoi , became operational in October 
1967 when 12 prisoners captured in North Vietnam were moved 
into this facility. These men were either high ranking PWs or 
PWs known to North Vietnamese as "troublemakers. " In December 

1969 the camp was closed, except for a six week period in the 
summer of 1970 when one prisoner captured in South Vietnam was 
held at this location prior to his release in August 1970. 

BRIARPATCH . (See, Appendix D) . The Briarpatch PW Camp, 
located 33 miles west-northwest of Hanoi, was opened in 
September 1965, but within one week it was closed, reportedly 
because of U.S. bombing in the area, It was reopened in 
December 1965 and was used until February 1967 when its PW 
population was moved. It was reopened a second time in 
February 1971 to hold a small group of PWs captured outside 
North Vietnam. Briarpatch finally closed its gates in July 

1971 when the last group of PWs was moved back to the Hanoi 
area. . 

CAMP FAITH. (See Appendix E) . The Camp Faith PW Camp, 
located nine" miles west of Hanoi, became operational in July 

1970 when a major consolidation of .U.S,. prisoners began. Small 
and medium sized PW camps holding Americans captured in North 
Vietnam were closed, and many PWs were regrouped at Camp Faith. 
This was the first time the North Vietnamese allowed the PWs to 
associate in large numbers. A considerable improvement in 
treatment occurred at Camp Faith. At its peak, the PW popu- 
lation of Camp Faith was approximately 220 men. Three days 
after the Son Tay rescue effort, Camp Faith's U.S. PW popu- 
lation was moved to the Hoa Lo Prison in Hanoi, 

DIRTY BIRD. (See Appendix F). Beginning in June 1967 
several locations in the immediate vicinity of the Hanoi 
Thermal Power Plant (TPP) were used for the detention of U.S. 
PWs. Approximately 30 PWs captured in North Vietnam were held 
in the TPP area at the Dirty Bird Camp in a probable attempt 
to prevent the bombing of the Power Plant. In October 1967 
all prisoners held in Dirty Bird were removed to regular PW 
camps . Dirty Bird was never again used for the detention of 
U.S. PWs. 

DOGPATCH. (See Appendix G) . The Dogpatch PW Camp, located 
105 miles north-northeast of Hanoi, became operational in May 

1972 when 220 U.S. PWs captured in North Vietnam were trans- 
ferred from Hoa Lo to this detention facility. The reason 
for this move was probably to disrupt the U.S. PW organization 
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was extremely strong at Hoa Lo. The camp was closed in 
January 1973 when the prisoners were returned to Hoa Lo for 

farnSWORTH. (See Appendix H). The Farnsworth PW^Camp, 



PWs moved from South Vietnam and Laos. ^...y.;. : .... 

mountain CAMP. (See Appendix J) . The Mountain_Camp/Retreat 
loca ld 46 milS Tnorthwest of Hanoi became operational in ^ 
December 1971 when one prisoner ihjj- C i2j wm used 

Sl S 5 iS» 73 Te» was permanently need 

to Hanoi for repatriation. 

a STSSfj a .ggay ass st* 

reaction to the Son Tay rescue ^Sed^utside North Vietnam 

rMssaftaSt . 

movement. J n T ^ an “^ y t he 7 pia5tatioS became the staging/collection 

5S» for the“;ia^a ol the third increnent .of W» captured la 
North Vietnam. 
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ROCKPILE. (See Appendix L and L.l) . The Rockpile PW Ca%>. 
located 32 miles south of Hanoi, became operational in June 197 , 
when 14 American and foreign PWb captured outside North Vietnam 
were moved from the Skidrow PW. Camp to this facility. This 
installation ceased to function as a PW detention installation 
in February 1973 when its PW population was moved to Hanoi f 0r 
repatriation. 

SKIDROW . (See Appendix M) . The Skidrow PW Camp, located 
6 miles southwest of Hanoi, became operational as a U.S. PW 
detention facility in July 1968 when U.S. civilian and military 
prisoners captured outside North Vietnam were moved to this 
installation. 

In March 1971, 36 prisoners captured in North Vietnam were 
moved from Hoa Lo to this facility because the North Vietnamese 
considered them "troublemakers." However, prior to the arrival 
of these prisoners , the personnel captured outside North Viet- 
nam were transferred to another section of Skidrow to prevent 
communications between the two groups. 

In June 1971, 14 of the civilian PWs captured outside North 

Vietnam were moved from Skidrow to the Rockpile PW Camp. Due 

to the threat of floods at Skidrow, the "troublemakers" were 
transferred to Hoa Lo Prison in July and August 1971. In early 
September, 21 PWs were moved from Hoa Lo to Skidrow, where they 
remained until November 1971 when they were again returned to 
Hoa Lo. A small group of U.S. PWs were moved from Hoa Lo to 
Skidrow in December 1971 for two weeks and then were returned 
to Hoa Lo. At this time, the remaining prisoners captured out- 
side North Vietnam were moved from Skidrow to the "Mountain 
Camp," north of Hanoi. 

In December 1971, Skidrow ceased to function as a detention 
facility for U.S. PWs. 

SON TAY/CAMP HOPE . (See Appendix N and N.l) . The 'Son Tay 
PW Camp became operational in May 1968 when twenty U.S. PWs 
captured in North Vietnam were moved to the camp. Two sub- 
sequent groups of prisoners were moved to this installation 
bringing the total prisoner population to 55 men. In a routine 
move on 14 July 1970, the entire camp population was moved to 
the Camp Faith PW Camp. This move was the beginning of a major 
regroupment of U.S. PWs which occurred in the summer of 1970. 

ZOO. (See Appendix 0) . The Zoo PW Camp, located in the 
southwest suburbs of Hanoi, became operational in September 
1965 and remained open until December 1970, when all PWs were 
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W°£her 1971? the Zoo was reactivated on a more permanent 

SS&Sf 1 

c0 ff?or ?he repatriation of the fourth and final increment 
captured in North Vietnam. 

a synopsis of the information provided in the preceding 
paragraphs’ is provided below* 

- - LOCATION DATES OF , USE 

name • 


North Central Hanoi 


Alcatraz 


33 miles WNW of Hanoi 


Briarpatch 


9 miles w of Hanoi 


Camp Faith 

. Camp Hope 
(Son Tay) 

*» Dirty Bird 

** Dogpatch 

Farnsworth 

Hanoi Hilton 
(Hoa Lo Prison) 

* Mountain Camp 
(Mountain Retreat) 


22 miles WNW of Hanoi 


Northern Hanoi 


105 miles NNE of Hanoi 14 May 72 -31 Jan 73 


18 miles SW of Hanoi 


Central Hanoi 


40 miles NW of Hanoi U Dec 71 -28 Jan 73 


Northeast Hanoi 


Plantation 


32 miles S of Hanoi 


Rockpile 
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LOCATION 

6 miles SW of Hanoi 


f suburb of Hanoi 


7 Jul 68 -19 Aug 7 , 
9 Sep 71 - 4 Nov 71 

16 Dec 71-1 Jan 72 

20 Sep 65 -26. Dec 7o 

8 Feb 71 -10 Mar 71 
14 Jun 71 -10 Jul 7 A 
24 Sep 71-29 Mar 73 


* - Camps used for detention of PWs captured both in North 

Vietnam and outside North Vietnam. 

camps used exclusively for detention of PWs captured 
in. North Vietnam. : ■ . . .. 

camps used exclusively for detention of U.S. PWs cap- 
tS outside North Vietnam and subsequently moved to 
North Vietnam. 



Appendix A 


Appendix C 
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DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

■ WASHINGTON, D O. (0)01 

IN SOUTH VIETNAM, LAOS AND CAMBODIA 

The PW camps located outside of North Vietnam differed 
greatly from those permanent detention facilities located in 
that country. PWs captured outside of North Vietnam were 
usually held in caves or easily constructed native structures. 
Because cf the thiclc jungre caribpy thei camps were dfteh hidden 
from view (see Appendix A). In typical guerrilla fashion the 
Viet Cong, Khmer Rouge, and Pathet Lao forces frequently moved 
the PWs from camp to camp. Appendixes A. 1 through A. 6 are 
photographs of a typical guerrilla PW camp. 



Enclosure 2 



Appendix A. 6 



PRISONER OF WAR CAMPS IN CAMBODIA 


In Cambodia, prisoners were detained by the VC/NVA in 
three separate areas along the eastern border with South 
Vietnam (Appendix A) . The PW camps were generally small 
an d constructed of easily obtainable local material or by 
modifying existing structures. The PWs held in these 
camps were often moved to prevent .detection. These camps 
were similar in structure and function to the highly 
mobile VC PW camps in South Vietnam. 

Virtually nothing is known about the Khmer Rouge PW 
detention system. It ih assumed that if a camp system 
did exist, it was similar to the Viet Cong and Pathet 
Lao guerrilla type PW camps. 


Enclosure 1 


VC/NVA DETENTION AREAS 



PRISONER OF WAR CAMPS IN LAOS 

PW camps in Laos differed greatly from the permanent 
mention facilities and the attendant camp system in North 
^etnam. The Pathet Lao had no discernable system for the 
J0 vement and handling of PWs . Pathet Lao PW camps appear 
t0 be similar to guerrilla camps found in South Vietnam 
an d in Cambodia. Guerrilla camps were usually constructed 
of locally obtained materials or existing structures were 
used to contain prisoners . In typical guerrilla fashion , 
camps were usually located in thick jungle cover to re- 
strict observation from the air and' ground. The Pathet Lao 
frequently moved camp locations for security against - 
detection. 

The Pathet Lao also made use of Sam Neua and the cave 
complex in the vicinity of Sam Neua to detains PWs. The 
Ban Nakay Teu Cave (Appendix A and B) is ah example of a 
Laotian cave complex in the Sam Neua area. 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

WAJHINOION.O.C. 10101 


1 3 APR 1976 


in reply refer to: 
1-3826/76 


Mr. J. Angus MacDonald, Staff Director 
United States House of Representatives 
Select Committee on Missing Persons In 
Southeast Asia 

Washington, 0. C. 20515 — ••• 

Dear Mr. MacDonald: 

During Dr. Shields' testimony to the Select Committee on February 4, 1976, 
reference was made. to. the. number of beepers that were heard on the ground. 
Specifically, of the 438 presently carried In MIA status, how many beepers 
were activated, and, of these, how many actual voice contacts were made. 

The USAF Casualty Of flee provides 1 the fol lowing Information: 

1. 104 beepers' were heard. 

2. 227 personnel were Involved In these Incidents (for example, 
a beeper related to a B-52 crash would Involve 6 or 7 personnel). 

a. 46 persons were talked to on the ground (21 of whom are 
still missing). 

b. 55 persons were returned to military control. 

Sincerely, 

Y ■ . '■ ;) 

. yi fo) 

RAYMOND A/ VOHDEN 
Captain I USN 
Principal Advisor ' 

PW/MIA Affairs 



CRASH SITES IN 1A0S ASSOCIATED WITH MIA'S. 
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The. experiences of Navy aircrewmen forced to eject during combat operations in Southeast Aai 
represent a unique and invaluable data bank against which to evaluate the procedures and 
equipment used for aircraft escape, survival, and rescue. Missions flown by these aircrewmen 
frequently were into heavily fortified regions of hostile territory during which aircraft losses were 
significant. The ultimate outcome of these aircraft losses for the aircrewmen who were involved i, 
shown in Table 1. 8 


Status of Navy Aircrewmen 
-Following Ejection Over Southeast Asia 


The numbers m Table _1 present a somber picture. Close to two-thirds of the aircrewmen forced 
to leave their aircraft cither became prisoners of war or were subsequently listed.as missing or killed 
aCl '° n - M Percent were recovered and, of these, 29 percent suffered major injuries. For 
an aviator forced to abandon a disabled aircraft in combat, the chances of returning with either 
minor or no injuries were less than- 30 percent. 

, The combal ^re contrasts greatly with peace-time statistics (CY 1973) in which 87 percent of 
all ejections were successful, in terms of the aviator being alive, and, of these, only 12 percent 
involved major injury. For an aviator forced to abandon a disabled aircraft in peace-time, the 
chances of returning with either minor or no injuries are slightly less than 80 percent. The 
difference between an 80-pcrcent satisfactory outcome in peace-time versus a 30-percent 
satisfactory outcome in combat is striking. This provides ample justification for a critical review of 
the combat use of procedures and equipment required for aircraft escape, and for the survival and 

rescue of e reunion 


In October 197 1, BioTecImology, Inc., under contract to the Office of Naval Research with 
technical guidance 'provided by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, initiated a study program to 
analyze problems of combat escape and survival. The principal objectives of the program were to: 
(1) identify unique biomedical problems associated with the escape and survival of Navy 
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drerewmen under combat conditions in Southeast Asia; and (2) develop a computerized data base 
for use in detailed studies of specific biomedical issues, especially those relating to ejection and 
survival injuries, escape equipment, personal protective equipment, rescue problems, and prisoner of 
war survival. The following technical reports were prepared earlier as part of this effort: 

Every, MiG., & Parker, J.F., Jr. A review of problems encountered in 
the recovery of Navy aircrewmen under combat conditions. 

Prepared for the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Department of 
the Navy, Washington, D.C., June. 1973. 

Every, M.G., & Parker, J.F., Jr. Aircraft escape and survival 
experiences of Navy prisoners of war. Prepared for the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, Department of the Navy, Washington, • 

D.C., August 1974. 

The "data summarized in .'these' reports delineate - the ''ercapi^conditibnci^iird^types'' of” injuries ' 
associated with ejection and survival following an air combat mishap in Southeast Asia. From 
analyses of these data, it was evident that the conditions of a combat ejection and the resulting 
injuries are, on the average, appreciably more severe than those normally encountered by 
aircrewmen during noncombat (operational) ejections. The severity of combat ejection injuries was 
often compounded during the landing, escape, and evasion phases of the survival. In many cases, 
these injuries made it extremely difficult to operate life support and signaling equipment, and in 
some cases, were so severe as to remove any possibility of evading the enemy and effecting a 
successful recovery. In many instances, the increased hover time necessary to locate and recover 
severely injured aircrewmen added to the risk for search and rescue (SAR) helicopters and crews. 

Project Objectives 

Earlier analyses of combat escape data showed the need for more specific injury information in 
order to establish precise injury cause-and-effect relationships during high speed escape. Using 
detailed injury data, specific injury causal agents in ejection equipment or in escape procedures 
might be identified. A precise specification of injuries sustained during the escape and survival 
phases could be used to evaluate the adequacy of life support, signaling, and rescue equipment. 
These injury data would further serve design engineers in their efforts to improve high speed 
ejection procedures and combat survival probabilities. The specific objectives of this project were 
to: 

1. Draw upon and expand the data base developed earlier at BioTechnoIogy, Inc. dealing with 
the specific circumstances of a large number of combat escapes from Navy aircraft. This 
information is referred to as the event data. 
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Work with the Naval Aerospace Medical Institute to use the very detailed medical 
information being obtained by that facility which describes the site and nature of specific 
injuries suffered by Navy prisoners of war. This information is referred to as the medical 
data. 

Relate medical data to event data so that inferences might be drawn concerning the causal 
agents in combat escape which produce particular injury patterns. 

Develop tabular and graphic presentations for the event/iiijury relationships, for individual 
cases and for group summaries, which might be used by military planners and by design 
engineers concerned with the development and evaluation of procedures and equipment for 
combat escape, survival, and rescue. 


/■ . ; PROCEDURES 

The first part of the project period was spent in updating and expanding the event data file . 
sloped by BioTechnology, Inc. as part of earlier efforts. This included adding questionnaires 
com pleted by some survivors who were solicited as part of the earlier project but whose responses 
tfere received too late to be of value at the time. Additional data describing ejection circumstances 
wfl8 obtained from the records maintained by the Center for Naval Analyses, Washington, D.C. 
Information concerning specific ejection seat use in the different combat aircraft was obtained 
trough the offices of the Crew Systems Division of the Naval Air Systems Command. 

Pensacola Prisoner of War Program 

Data describing the precise injuries suffered by Navy POW aircrewmen was obtained prihcipally 

from the medical files developed at the Naval Aerospace Medical Institute (NAMI), Pensacola, 
Florida, as part of the "Repatriated Prisoner of War Program." This program, in Pensacola, under 
,he direction of Captain Robert E. Mitchell, MG, USN, is a joint effort between NAMI and the 
Center for Prisoner of War Studies, San Diego, California. The program was started in 1972 as a 
long-term prospective study regarding the cause and prognosis of disease in former prisoners of war. 

Because no long-term data are available, a decision was made by the Department of Defense to 
follow the present group of repatriated prisoners annually for at least five years. Programs similar to 
that being earned 6n by the Navy are also being conducted by the Army and the Air Force. 

The Naval Aerospace Medical Institute was selected as the most logical place for the conduct of 
this study for several reasons: first, the majority of the men were or had been aviation personnel! 
second, personnel at this facility have experience in following a similar group, the "Thousand 
Aviators,” in a longitudinal medical examination of aviation personnel extending over a 34-year 
period? third, because of the need for uniformity of the examinations if the data are to be 
meaningful; fourth, because the records on each man will be concentrated in one place? fifth, 
because, hopefully, there, will be some degree of continuity of examining personnel. 

The annual follow-up examination of each man is including essentially the same studies as were 
performed in the initial examination, with deletion only of those tests which were done to detect 
captivity-related abnormalities. In an attempt to determine whether the results obtained in the 
repatriated group are related to the captivity experience, a control group of men matched by such 

variables as age, etc. will be started in April 1976. 
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Tfic priaoner of war repatriates coneisted bf 141 Navy or ex-Navy men and 37 Marine Corp 8 
cx-Marine Corps men, 140 of whom are or were aviation personnel. Tests conducted on these 
included a searching interim history to determine how the man had fared in the interval si nC{ 
repatriation; h thorough physical examination; a complete battery of blood studies, includin 
serologies for malaria and other Southeast Asia parasites, the latter being done by the Center f 
Disease Control in Atlanta; special x-rays; stress studies for heart disease; studies of lung function, 
and studies of the organs of balance. The psychiatry half of the study, in addition to the uju,] 
psychiatric interviews, included extensive psychological testing. Special consultations were done on 
each man including dental, ear, nose and throat, eye, hearing, and such other specialties as we* 
indicated. For orthopedics, surgery, dermatology, and urology, the man was referred to the Navi] 
Hospital. 

For those technical studies where feasible, documentation was by means of tape for compute, 
analysis. Code sheets and mark-sense sheets were also used for computerized data processing. AQ 
records arc being preserved on microfilm. 


BioTechnology Data Retrieval 

As the injury data werctaken by BioTechnology personnel from NAMI files, each injury w« 
codcdjn terms of the~fo)lowing: description, site, specific location, time, severity, and probable 
cause of the injury. The section of the BTI coding manual used in this process is presented in 
Appendix A. The coded medical data was then transferred onto 80-column punch cards and 
combined with prisoner of war event data already on file (see aviation casualty report Form 
BTI-73). The type, location, and degree of injury was cross-tallied with escape event data to 
determine relevant injury pattern relationships. In some cases, the injury data, from recovered 
aircrewmen were combined with prisoner of war data. These instances will be noted, where 
appropriate, in this report; 

When injury analyses comparing prisoner of war and recovered data were conducted, it war 
found that there were significantly fewer minor injuries recorded for the prisoner of war group. In 
all probability, this was due to the fact that the prisoner of war group sustained a much higher 
number of major injuries which led them to disregard minor injuries and also to the long period of 
imprisonment for many of the POW survivors which resulted in their forgetting the less significant 
injuries. 

Injury classifications throughout this report were made using the instruction under Injury. 
Classification of OPNAV INST 3750.6G (see Appendix B). 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Escape Conditions 

This section summarizes escape conditions encountered during Southeast .' Asia air combat 

mishaps. Table 2 compares the ratios of aircraft type used in this study with total losses in 
Southeast Asia. It can be seen that the study sample closely approximates the actual ratios of Navy 
combat aircraft losses. The two groups in this study were composed of 104 recovered and 

106 prisoner of war aircrewmen. 

Table 2 

Comparison of Total Navy Aircraf t POW 

and Recovered Southeast Asia Losses 

with Aircraft Ratios Making up Study Group 

" Total Navy BioTechnology 

Aircraft POW/REC Lohm - Study Group Cwi 

SE Alla (POW8THEC) 

A-4 33% 

A-6 11* 

A-7 . 9% 

F-4 26% 

FS 1« 

RA-BC 7% 


The mean speed at the time of initial aircraft damage for the recovered and POW groups was 
very similar. One major . difference during the initial phase of the mishap, was the greater degree of 
structural damage suffered by POW group aircraft. The severity of this damage allowed POW 
aircrewmen much less time to slow and control the aircraft before initiating ejection (Table 3). The 
various aircraft attitudes at time of ejection are shown in Table 4. The higher number of adverse 
attitudes in the POW group attest to this group having less control over their aircraft at the time of 
ejection, and is significantly related to problems associated with body position at time of ejection. 

If the 0- to 500-foot (takeoff and landing mishap) category is omitted (Figure 1), altitudes at 
the time of ejection for the prisoner of war group is similar to that for both the recovered and 
noncombat groups. Speed at time of ejection, however, shows very dissimilar curves (Figure 2). 
These differences are especially relevant in the high speed, critical injury range above 400 KIAS. A 
listing of ejection speed by aircraft type for the prisoner of war group and a comparison with 


30% 

10% 

7% 

24% 

13% 

7% 
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recovered and noncombat ejcetion speed ranges is given in Table 5. It can be seen from the data 
this table that over 60 percent of the prisoners of war ejected at speeds greater than 400 knot, 
while only 5 percent of the operational (noncombat) group ejected at speeds that high, gl 
percent of the prisoner of war group ejected at speeds in excess of 600 knots. Mean ejection sped 
by aircraft type for the POW group is presented in Table 6. The overall mean ejection speed forth 
entire POW group was 407 knots. This compares with an overall speed of 302 knots for aircrewn^ 

recovered in combat and a speed of approximately 213 knots for noncombat ejections occurrin" 

during approximately the same time period. ® 


Mean Times From Aircraft Damage Until Ejection 



Aircraft Attitude at Time of Escape 




Recovered CombatOata 
Operational Noncombat 


ALTITUDE IK * Thoutand Feat) 


Figure 1. Combat versus operational ejection altitudes. 


SPEED IKIAS) 

Figure 2. Combat versus operational ejection speeds. 
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Table 5 

Ejection Speeds for Nonfatal Mishaps 



Table 6 

Mean Ejection Speed by Aircraft Type. 
(POW Group) 



Aircraft Escape Injuries 

Table 7 gives a breakdown of major and minor injuries by location of injury and phase of the 
mishap in which the injury occurred. While serious injuries occurred during every phase of escape 
and survival, almost 90 percent of the major injuries (Table 8) were inflicted during the relatively 
few seconds between initial aircraft damage and parachute deployment. Ejection injuries, especially 
to the spine, extremities, and torso (torso injuries in this case are mostly shoulder injuries from 


flailing), comprise almost two-thirds of those incurred during the entire mishap. 
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Location of Major and Minor Injuries Incurred by Prisoner of War Study Group 
During All Phases of Mishap 
(106 Cases) 



*Tono Injurio* ira predominantly ihoulder Injurlei. 


Nonfatal injury rates obtained from POW, recovered, operational, and Air Force data arc 
compared in Table 9. The probable causes of the prisoner of war injuries (major and minor) are 
shown in Table 10. Enemy-inflicted and burn injuries were predominantly "in the cockpit" or 
pre-ejection injuries. Ejection seat "G” forces, extremity flail, and striking objects during escape 
caused the more serious as well as the greatest number of injuries. Parachute landings were 
responsible for a high number of injuries including fractures, dislocations, and severe sprains to the 
lower extremities. Unfortunately, it cannot be ascertained from these data the extent to which 
existing injuries were compounded during landing or escape and evasion. Considering the high 
number of severe injuries encountered during ejection, however, there is a likelihood that landing 
impact further disabled individuals, perhaps to the point of making survival impossible. This would 
be especially true if an injured aircrewman did not receive immediate emergency care either 
self-administered, from rescue personnel, or from his captors. Table 11 lists the types of major 
injuries sustained by the prisoner of war group during their mishap. Fractures and dislocations, most 
of which were incurred during the ejection sequence, were, by far, the most prevalent types of 
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Table 9 

Nonfatal Injury Comparison 



'Every & Parker, 1973. 

J NsvalSafety Center, 1973. 

3 TIII ft Shannon, 1070. . 

^Shannon, 1974. 

Table 10 

Probable Cause of Known Injury 
(POW Group) 

; Flail. . 33 

Emmy Indicted 17 

Election Seat 0 Forest 14 

Struck Object 13 

Parachute Landing 11 

Flra . 10 

Perachute Opening Shock ' 2 


Table 11 

Nature of Major Escape Injuries 
(106 Cases all Phases) 
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Injury Occurrence by Phase of Escape 

fre-Ejection 

* mMKi «*> **. M, ***** «*• p™„, '?•" 

•** “» •«* *», injuries »e„ fl i “ * <m « injuria, „„ l *“ 

fc *•" "•* -»«-r*«kw d»^. " * r "P'»‘ »“»*• AH of te K inj.*,” *' 

42 reported by Ihe POff '"^" 0 * ml1 ' ll * "*i or injuries (T«Me m ■ 

-— - — 1 Table 12 : . ••' ■■■■f 


There were no report f TO|n the POW ctoud of • • 

T b01 ' aeal initin « on . ,J rhcre wererhowererl ^ Cities with 

(Every & Parker, 1973V- anJ ■# r •” ’ 80me difficulties reported by the roe , ^ 

Par,c„,. rly poinful W ,o uhl c« m e^ p ; o ^^- pt ^ «d ^ 

Ejection 

.■.creren c„ mprieIng thi! , >tu<|y 81 « " b ™ f <i«cr,pu„„ of e,eh of , he ee,, ^ 0 „. )iM ^' 


*! T ?**' l " i ' ,rie ’ °" u " <d **l *» ejection ph., e . Pi„ re 3 *_ *- 

** '«*»• w~r -» t * , **? m "* «■ . 

• F,ai ! 60 percent 

•Cfbrcea 15 percent 

• Striking equipment 8 percent 

• Unknown or other causes 17 percent 

Many survivors who reported “cause unknown" couM nnt »> , 

te.u« they were mcQmiom „ th[ ^ . * ““ * ** 



EJECTION SPEED IKIAJ) 
(NUMBER EJECTIONS IN THATBANOEI 


Figure 3. Percent of tuivlvors sustaining a major Injury v/s ejection speed. 

Ses? *^=sis±sa 

.^-^rjr^icsssttr 
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It is thus related to indicated airspeed rather than true airspeed and varies with the square of the 
velocity. The following formula for Q forces is from Ring (1975); 

Q=iyv 2 

Q = dynamic air pressure in Newtons/meter 2 (N/m 2 ) 
p = air density in Kg/m 2 
V = velocity in m/second 

rtiB relltiohihip’is expressed'ih Figure'5; Gillies (1965) states that the effects of these 0 forces can 

be divided into those prod iced by direct pressure on the body, such as petechial and 
subconjunctival hemorrhages, and those produced by flailing of the head and extremities. Head 
flailing may cause unconsciousness or fatal brain damage, while flailing of the arms and legs can lead 
to fractures or joint dislocations. When the body is unsupported, a Q force of approximately 
3 x 10* N/m 2 or more can lead to flailing that cannot be controlled by muscular effort. The onset 
of flailing can be so rapid that muscular reflex action is ineffectual even at Q values below 
3 x 10 4 N/m 2 . At Q values of 3.7 x 10 4 N/m 2 , full abduction of the hip joints can take - place in 
1/10 second; at greater speeds, the loads of unsupported limbs may exceed the strength of the 
major joints. Where relevant, Q forces will be listed with ejection speeds through the remainder of 

this report so that comparisons can be made with other studies in the literature. 


DYNAMIC 

Ain 

PRESSURE 

"Q" 

(NEWTONS/m2) 


KIAS 

Figure 5. Dynamic air pressure vs. airspeed. (Ring, 1975) 
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It .8 important to note that it is not the Q force per se that cairn the injuries associated win 
high . speed ejection. Payne (1975) cites examples of persons exposed to 4.8 x 10*^2 
14.4 x 10 N/m without serious injury. The problem lies in the two distinctive injury p at , 
associated with higher Q forces. The first, generally referred to as true windblast, normally ^ 
only muior injury to soft tissue. The second type, commonly referred to as flail injury, results f r ^ 
the summation of forces over larger areas producing differential decelerations of the extreme 
relative to the torso and scat (Ring, Brinkley, & Noyes, 1975). The sudden stop of the extremis 
a result of striking the seat structure or reaching the limit of the joint often results i n ^ 

extremity dislocation and/or fracture, examples of which are shown in Figures 6 and 7. "* 

Major ejection flail injuries sustained by prisoners of war are listed in Table 14 by speed 

400 knots or greater. Survivors who ejected at speeds below 450 knots sustained an average of 
1.5 major flail injuries during ejection, while those ejecting at speeds above 450 knots hid an 
average of 2.4 major flail injuries per ejection. Two ejection speeds were unknown due 
Unconsciousness at time of ejection. A summai? of major ejection and flail injury types is shown 
Tabic 15. The nonflail injuries are primarily attributable to striking some object during ejection 
.e general ocat.ons of major flail injuries are shown in Figure 8. Figure 9 presents the specific 
location of -all known majorejcction injuries sustained by the musculoskeletal system. 

Appendix D lists ejection <? fofees, ejection speed, method of initiating ejection, and degree of 
ejection injury sustained by all prisoners of war in this study. It is apparent from this listing that 
50 percent of the survivors received major ejection injuries at Q forces above the value of 

' Xl N/m ’ and 75 Percent of the aircrewmen received major wounds ejection at Q forces 

above the value of 6.2 xlO 4 N/m 2 . ■ M 

„ 16 C ° n ’ p,r “ M *** * VP®- »• mean ejection , p „d enenaatered b, 

U-SC M. Ml fo, the large number of flail injnriea (s0 petce „ () . Bol h u J 
A-7 arm, aft, however, .how lower mean ejection a P ced Ihan other .1, craft, yet major flail i„j„, y 
rate, fo, thorn two .ire, aft rme relalhely high. The A-4 and A-7 aircraft both u.e the Dough 

Iwcapac ejection seat, which does not have lower leg restraints. 


Figure 7. (Case 074) Injuiy - Fracture dislocation o (left shoulder (healed with displacement). 
.CniM — Out of position during ejection, followed by extremity Out. 


Table 14 

Prisoners of War Sustaining a Known Major Ejection Flail Injury* 


Ejection Ejection 
BTI# Speed Q Force ~ 
KIAS x 10 4 N/m 2 YP 


Major Flail Injury Description 


8.7 RA-5C' Left shoulder dislocated, fratture neck left humerus, fracture left ulna 

6.6 RA-5C Torn ligaments left shoulder 

6.2 RA-5C Dislocation and fracture right elbow, fracture of ulna, unconscious 

5.8 F4 Dislocated left knee with torn medial ligament, dislocation right el bow 

5.8 RA-5C Fracture right humerus, unconscious 

5.0 A4 Torn ligaments right knee, possible fracture right tibia and right fibula 

4.1 A-4 Bilateral shoulder dislocations, bilateral fractures upper humerus, fracture fibula 

4.1 F-4 Bilateral elbow dislocations 

4.1 A-4 Bilateral shoulder dislocations, fracture right humerus, knee dislocated, fracture left fifth metacarpal, uncon- 

scious, possible fracture at left knee 

4.1 RA-5C Two vertebrae in neck injured, severe strain neck muscles and tendons 

4.1 A4 Comminuted fracture left humerus, fracture right humerus, tom ligaments right knee, fracture femoral condyle 

4.1 A4 Right knee dislocated with torn ligaments 

3.9 A4 Right shoulder dislocated, fracture right humerus, dislocation right knee, laceration right knee 

3.7 A4 Fractured scapula, possible frapture left humeral head 

33 A4 Left shoulder dislocated, fracture left humerus, fracture left knee, dislocation left knee 

33 A-7 Tom ligaments left knee, dislocated left knee 

2.9 F4 Fracture right elbow 

23 A-6 Fracture right humerus 

2.6 A4 Tom ligaments in both knees, unconscious 

2.0 A4 Fracture left humerus 

1.5 A4 Right shoulder dislocation, fracture anterior neck right humerus 

1.0 A4 lift shoulder dislocation 

Unk A4 Fracture dislocation left shoulder, unconscious 

Unk A4 Fracture left shoulder, fractured ribs 
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Types and Frequencies of Major POW Flail 
and Ejection Injuries* 


Specific Location of ail Non-Vertebral 
Musculoskeletal Major Ejection Injuries 



Figure 8. General location of major flail injuries. 


When flail injuries are classified by upper and lower extremity and compared against ejection 
. sent type (see Table 17), it again appears that those seats with lower extremity restraints do offer 
more anti-flail protection than those without, especially at the higher speeds normally associated 
with combat escape. When similar comparisons of seat type versus degree of injury sustained over 
ejection speed ranges are compared, the results again favor those seats with loWer extremity 
restraints (Table 18). 

A Chi-square statistical, test was made of the relationship between the two types of seats and 
severity of injury. The results of this comparison show a significant difference between the two 
seats (sec Table 19). In all probability, the lower incidence of lower extremity flail (Table 17) is 
attributable to the lower extremity restraints on the Martin-Baker seat. The reason for the lower 
incidence of upper extremity flail with the Martin-Baker Beat is unclear. 


3 DISLOCATIONS 
2 FRACTURES 



3 DISLOCATIONS 
2 FRACTURES 
< TORN LIGAMENTS 



6 DISLOCATIONS 
4 FRACTURES 
.1 TORN.LIOAMENT . 
•4 FRACTURES 



Figure 9. Specific locations of all non-vertcbral musculoskeletal major ejection flail injuries 
(composite from 24 POW’a reporting known flail injuries). 
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: Table 16 

Percent of POW Survivors Sustaining Major 
Flail Injury by Aircraft Type 


D - Dougin Eicapie Seat 
M^B » Maiiln-Bakar Seat - ' 
N.Ai * North American Seat 


Table 17 

POW Ejection Extremity Flail Injury Rates* 




Table 18 

Comparison of POW Ejection Seat Major Flail Injury Rate 
by Air Speed 
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Table 19 . 

Severity of Ejection Flail Injury 
Versus Ejection Seat Type 



X 2 -7.81,p<.01 


The method of initiating ejection (face curtain or seat pan handle) was also compared against 
type and frequency of major ejection flail injuries sustained by the prisoners of war (Table 20). The 
incidence of major flail injuries among the prisoners of war was the same regardless of the ejection 
seat initiation method used. However, the incidence of multiple major flail injury was somewhat 
higher in aircrewmen who initiated ejection utilizing the secondary handle. While it is recognized 
that a number of causal factors go into making up the various typeB of escape injury, having the 
body out of proper position at time of ejection appears to increase the likelihood of injury 
occurrence or severity. 

Table 20 

Major Flail Injury Versus Method 
of Ejection Seat Initiation 
(POW Group) 



Injury Due to Striking Objects During Ejection. A number of aircrewmen reported striking 
cockpit structures during ejection. While most of these injuries were minor, two groups appear to 
have had a somewhat higher major injury rate: (1) the RIOs and RANs in the backseat of two-place 
aircraft, who often were not ready for ejection and had extremities extended to strike objects; and 
(2) those aircrewmen ejecting through-the-canopy from the A-6 aircraft. This latter group appears 
to have had a disproportionate number of severe injuries. Combining prisoner of war and recovered 
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group data from survivors utilizing this method of escape reveals that, of the 16 thifough-the- can^ 
(primary sequence) ejections, 50 percent resulted in major injuries. Many of these involved severe 
lacerations. Of the five who jettisoned the canopy in this aircraft prior to ejection, there were no 
major injuries (see Table 21).- 


Degree of Ejection Injury Versus Mode of Ejection 
for A-6 Combat (Recovered & POW) Mishaps 



Injuries' Due to E/ectlon Seat G t Forces. When an aviator is catapulted from an aircraft during 
emergency ejection, he experiences a high rate of change of acceleration;. The peak accelerative 
force imparted to the aircrewman, while primarily related to the type of seat charge propelling the 
seat, varies as a result of a number of factors including the weight of the man • scat assembly, 
aircraft attitude, temperature, position of the man in the seat, etc. 

The effects of accelerations of short duration with rapid onset such as those experienced in 
ejection, scat firing are difficult to predict. The response of bone and organs to deformation or 
shearing varies greatly and injuries are not necessarily most severe at the site of application of the 
fpree (West, Every , & Parker, 1972). Spinal compression injuries are the most common spinal injury 
resulting from these forces (see Figure 10). This is primarily because the center of gravity of the 
upper trunk lies in the front of the spine and a bending movement is applied to the spine during 
ejection. The anterior lips of the lumbar or thoracic vertebrae arc the most susceptible to fracture. 


Sixteen of the prisoners of war. sustained some measure of spinal compression fracture during 
the escape (Table 22). It is almost impossible to establish precise cause relationships for this type of 
injury. However, it appears that body position is one of the more important variables. Spinal 
fractures occurred almost twice as frequently in those initiating ejection with the seat pan handle aj 
in persons using the fryce . curtain. The incidence of multiple Spinal compression fracture was higher 
by a factor of over five for those using the seat pan handle when compared with personnel using the 
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Figure 10. (Case 133) Injury - Compression fracture T-12 and L-l. 
Cause - Out of position at time of ejection. 
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face curtain. It must be noted, however, that income cases the secondary handle was used in an (li 
treme situation or when negative G’s or some other adverse circumstance forced the survivor out of 
optimum ejection position. Table 23 summarizes spinal compression injury frequency by aircraft 



Known Spinal Compression Injuries Sustained During Ejection 
(POW Group, 106 Cases) 


Aircraft' 

Ejection 

KIAS 

Method 

of Ejection Seat 
Initiation 

Seat Mod. 

Spinal Compretilon Fracturei 
Vertebrae Injured 
(Severity)' 

RA-BC 

660 

Face Curtain 

HS-1" 

T-8I2I 

RA-BC 

Unk. 

Seo. Handle 

HS-1 

T.10I2) 

RA-BC 

600 

Unknown 

HS-1 

T-9I1I “• 

F-8 

. 360 

Face Curtain 

MK-FB 

T-1212) 

F-4 

420 

Sec. Handle 

MK-H7 

Unk. (2) 

F-4 

300 

Face Curtain . 

MK-H7 

T-1212); 1-1(21 

F-4 

Unk. 

Unknown 

MK-HB 

. T-illi); T»12|1| 

A-7 

' 326 ' 

Sec. Handle 

IC-2 

.1-1(1); L-6I2I 

A-6 

400 

Face Curtain 

GRUB 

L-412) 

AO 

360 

Face Curtain 

ORU-B 

T-10I2I 

A-6 

400 I 

Face Curtain 

GRUB 

T-fltll 

A-4 

■ ' 460 ' I 

Sec. Handle 

Unk. 

T-12I1I; L-ltl) 

A-4 

436 

Face Curtain 

Unk. 

L-Hll. 

A-4' 

•460 

Sec. Handle 

, Uhk. 

T-6(1l;T.12t1); L-1(1) 

' A-4 : / 

460 . 

Sec. Handle 

. Unk. 

T-i1(1)it-12t1l ; ; 

■■ a-4; 

300 

Sec. Handle 

Unk. 

T-8(1);f-0(2l 

A-4' ■ 

3B0 

Sec. Handle 

Unk. 

T-712) 


'Severity: HI Ma|or Injury; (2) Minor Injury. 

*Seo Appendix C (or »eat deicrlptloni. lUnk. » Unknown).' 


Table 23 

Spinal Compression Fractures 
During Ejection by Aircraft Type 
(106 POW’s) 



In the prisoner of war group, there were no major double upper extremity injuries which would 
(,,ve made it difficult to initiate ejection. During the ejection through landing phases, however, 
jlmost eight percent received major injuries to both upper extremities. The difficulties caused by 
^eje injuries were especially critical during the survival and escape and evasion phases, and will be 
j amme d in following sections. 

Sixteen of the prisoners of war reported losing their helmets during some phase of the ejection, 
j jl t three reported removing their helmets during parachute descent. Several of the aircrewmen 
w ho lost their helmets suffered minor cuts or facial abrasions, possibly attributable to windblast. 
[tone suffered any major facial injuries. The mean ejection speed for those losing their helmets 

during ejection was approximately 470 knots. 


Parachute Opening, Descent, and Landing 

There is evidence in several caseB that fracture of the jaw, severe face and head riser slap, 
unconsciousness, and neck injury may have been incurred during parachute deployment. The exact 
cause of many of these injuries remains unclear and probably will continue so due to difficulties in 

reporting the exact sequence of events at this time. 

Opening shock was the cause of eight individuals sustaining missing or severely torn parachute 

panels. Six of these aviators, who knew their ejection speed, reported ejecting at speeds greater than 

475 knots. The major landing injury rate for survivors sustaining missing or torn parachute panels 
was approximately 3ft times the rate of those with minimal or no damage to the parachute. Major 
landing injuries consisted of fractures, sprains, or dislocations to the legs or ankles, some quite 
$evere (see Figure 1 1). One individual suffered a major double spinal compression fracture (LI and 
L3) from landing impact. The relatively low rate of landing injury was perhaps due to the fact that 
many of the survivors made soft landings in water or water^filled rice paddies. 

Escape and Evasion 

The period of time between parachute landing and recovery, capture, or death represents the 
escape and evasion phase. This time interval is shown graphically in Figure 12 for the recovered 
group and in Figure 13 for the prisoner of war group. For the survivor coming down over land, the 
first few minutes of escape and evasion are crucial. In the recovered group, the fastest land rescue 
look 25 minutes. In approximately the same period of time, almost 90 percent of the prisoners of 
war had been captured. The most frequent cause of capture, which is unfortunately beyond the 
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aircrewman’s control, is the safeness of the area over which he is forced to eject following a mishap. 

Ejection location influences several survival factors including distance from friendly rescue vessels, 

enemy population density, type of terrain, amount of ground cover, and degree of air control. 
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Figure 12. Comparison of time to effect land rescue versus time to effect water rescue. 
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An important variable In escape, , that could in theory be more effectively controlled in ^ 
future, is the degree of injury sustained by the survivor. This factor has a significant influence on a -„ 
aircrewman’s ability to effectively escape and evade, particularly during the first few minutes a ft e , 
parachute landing. 

Unconsciousness may be the most important injury in terms of survival. Nine percent of 
recovered group and 16 percent of the prisoner of war group reported being unconscious or dazed 
during the egress phase of the mishap. Fortunately, most of these individuals came down over 
or regained consciousness prior to landing in the water. There are no statistics indicating how many 
. did not regain consciousness or had major injuries to both upper extremities, landed in the water 
and drowned because of their inability to inflate life preservers or clear themselves from parachute 
entanglement. ----- ~ - 

The large number of lower extremity injuries incurred during the ejection phase of a mishap 
limited many ....of ihe survivors in their ability, to effectively- escape and- evade, Upper extremity 
; injuries caused difficulty for survivors in inflating flotation equjpmeht, extracting themselves from 
parachutes and anti-G suits, operating signaling equipment,, arid administering first aid. This was 
especially true in the prisoner of war group where almost eight percent of the survivors sustained 
major injuries to both, upper extremities. 

Any severely injured survivor in enemy territory greatly increases the hazard for search and 
rescue (SAR) aircraft and crews. During prolonged search and recovery operations, these crews can 
be subjected to heavy hostile fire. This situation intensifies when a survivor has sustained an injury 
which renders him unable to assist during the actual recovery. The very nature of combat recovery 
under "quick in - quick out” conditions exposes injured survivors to a situation where existing 
injuries may be compounded during the. recovery process. 

For the captured survivor, any injury takes on special significance, particularly under the 
conditions that were found in Southeast Asia. Medical treatment to major wounds, if given at all, 
was generally substandard. Mpny times, wounds were used for the purposes of torture and, in all 
probability, many aircrewmen died from what would normally be considered a nonfatal injury. 
Many of these injuries were so severe that prisoners of war experienced years of agonizing pain, 
serious infection, and, ultimately, permanent disability. Consequently, when capture and 
imprisonment are a possible outcome of combat operations, it is important to do whatever one can 
before the fact to minimize the potential for injury during aircraft escape. 


The combat ejection results in an appreciably higher rate of major injury than does operational 
(scupe. Combat injuries are predominantly fractures and dislocations of the extremities due to the 
q forces associated with the high speed, relatively low altitude ejection. These injuries, while serious 
i„ themselves, also serve to complicate escape and rescue. If evasion; is attempted, it frequently 
jejults only in compounding the injury. 

The extent of ejection injury was compared for the various types of ejection seats used for 
(scape. There was, among the various seat types, a significant difference in the severity of ejection 
flail injury, which tends to support the need for extremity restraints during high speed escape. The 
method of initiating ejection appears to have no significant effect on the percent sustaining flail 
injury. -Those aircrewmen using -the -seat pan handle rather_than..the -face curtain .did. have; an 
increased injury rate for multiple flail injuries and almost twice the rate for spinal compression 
fractures. Ejection through the canopy resulted in a disproportionate number of severe lacerations. 
Lacerations and burns seem highly susceptible to infection, especially during escape and evasion in 
Ihe jungle and during the early stages of captivity. 

This study has shown that injuries associated with air combat escape have, both for recovered 
and prisoner of war groups, resulted in disabilities which adversely affected the use of survival and 
communication equipment, limited escape and evasion, and jeopardized rescue operations. In an 
earlier study, it was found that, for pilots fortunate enough to be recovered, over 25 percent could 
not be returned to flying status before 30 days due to the time necessary for recuperation from 
injuries. Frir aircrewmen who became prisoners of war, the consequences of injury were even more 
severe.- In many cases, because of the lack of proper medical attention, they were forced to experi- 
ence years of pain and, in some cases, permanent disability. But these groups were the successful 
ones. Undoubtedly, ejection-related injuries were responsible for many of the aircrewmen now clas- 
sified as missing or killed in' action. Many of the injuries to this latter group might well not have 
been classified even as severe had they occurred under operational conditions. Such injuries, how- 
ever, in combination with the hostile conditions found in Southeast Asia cofhbat, could easily prove 
fatal. 

Results of this investigation demonstrate that the conditions under which a disabled aircraft is 
abandoned in combat are appreciably different from those found in noncombat operational flying. 
As a consequence, combat injuries are more serious and more extensive, the increased injury 
pattern, in turn, lessens the likelihood of successful evasion and rescue. Therefore, for moral as well 
as economic reasons, every consideration must be given to improving the conditions responsible for 
combat escape injuries in order to better the chances of survival for Navy aircrewmen. 
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APPENDIX A 

MEDICAL CODING FORMAT 


Escape injuries were coded utilizing the following information 



A-l 
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Injury Description 


Abrasions 

01 

Fracture, Compound 

Amputation ' 

02 

(displaced) 

Bite 

03 

Lacerations 

Blindness 

04 

Shock 

Burn ' 

05 

Sprain or Strain 

Blast Injury 

06 

Tear of Muscle or Tendon 

•Concussion- 

07 

Tear.of Ligament 

Contusion or Bruise 

08 

Unconsciousness 

Crushing Injury . 

09 

Wound, Gunshot or Fragment 

Cuts and Scratches 

10 

Wound, Other 

Dislocation . 

11 

Spinal Compression 

Division of Nerves 

12 

Fracture 

Fracture, Simple 
. (undisplaced or unknown) 

13 

Unknown 

No Answer or None 


Side of Injury. 


Right 

1 

Both 

Left 

2 

No Answer 

Not Applicable 

3 



Specific Location 


Head, Cranium 
Face 

Neck, nonvertebral 
Vertebral (column) (Vert. Not Spec.) 
Cervical (7) 
thoracic (12) 

Lumbar (6) 

Coccyx or Sacrum 
Shoulder (Clavlcal Scupula Area) 
Chest or. Back 
Ribs or Sternum 
Arm (Specific Area Unknown) 
Humerus 
Elbow 
Radius 
Ulna 
Wrist 

Fingers or Hand 
Hip (Ilium and Ischium) 

Leg (Specific Area Unknown) 

Femur 

Knee 

. Tibia • 

Fibula s 
Ankle 

Foot Bones or Foot 
Back (Torso) 

Front (Torso) 

General (All Over) 

Not Applicable 
No Answer or None ; 
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Cervical 

C - 1 - 0401 
C - 2 - 0402 
C-3- 0403 
C - 4 - 0404 
C - 6 - 040B 
C - 6 - 0406 
C - 7 - 0407 
Lumbar 

L - 1 - 0420 
L ~ 2 - 0421 
L - 3 - 0422 
L - 4 - 0423 
L-6- 0424 

\V- 


Pre-Election 
During Ejection 
(Prior to Chute Deploy) 

During Descent 
(Prior to Landing) 

During Landing 

(Prior to Getting Rid of Chute) 


Vertebral Column Codes 

Thoracic 
T - 1 - 0408 
T - 2 - 0409 
T - 3-0410 
T - 4 - 0411 
T - 6 - 0412 
T - 6- 0413 
T - 7 - 0414 
T - 8- 0415 
T - 0-0418 
T - 10 - 0417 
T - 11 - 0418 
T- 12-0419 


Time of Injury 

1 After Landing During Survival 

2 During Capture 
Unknown 

3 Unknown -Probable 

During Election 
No Answer 



Ma|or 

Minor 


Severity of Injury 

1 . None 3 

2 No Answer or Unknown 9 


Ejection Seat Rocket "G" Forces 
Struck Equipment 
Equipment Malfunction 
Lois of Equipment 
Flail 

Parachute Opening Shock 


Probable Cause of Injury 

01 Parachute Entanglement 

02 Impact with Ground 

03 Fire in Cockpit 

04 Enemy Inflicted 

05 Unknown 

06 No Answer 


A-3 


09 

10 

96 

97 

98 

99 
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APPENDIX B 

CRITERIA USED FOR INJURY CLASSIFICATION 
(Extracted from OPNAVINST 3750.6C) 


INJURY CLASSIFICATIONS 
(To be used with Form BTI 72-No.) 

Major Injury - Any injury requiring five days or more hospitalization and/or “sick in quarters." 

Also any of the following, regardless of hospitalization/sick in quarters time: 

1. Unconsciousness due to head trauma (transient unconsciousness due to hypoxia, hyper- 
ventilation, G Forces, etc., arc not to be classified as injury). 

2. Fractures of any bone except simple fracture of nose or phalanges. 

3. TVaumatic'dislbcatiortofmajorjoint8/intcrnaldcrangement,ofthe knee. 

4. Moderate to severe lacerations resulting in severe hemorrhage, or extensive surgical repair. 

5. Injury to any internal organ. 

6. Any third degree burns. Any second degree burns involving more than five (5) percent of 
the body surface. Any friction burn regardless of degree that requires less than five days 
hospitalization or ‘‘sick in quarters" is classified as a minor injury. 

Minor Injury - Any injury less than major which: 

j. Results in the loss of 24 hours from full performance of regularly assigned duties, but less 
than five days. 

2. Results in toss of regular working time for civilians beyond the day or shift on which injury 
occurs. 

3. Hospitalization for observation not to exceed 48 hours from the time of admission is not 
classified as an injury. 

No Injury — Minimal injuries which dp not meet the criteria for minor injury. 
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APPENDIX C 

DESCRIPTIONS OF EJECTION SEATS UTILIZED 
IN AIRCRAFT DISCUSSED IN THIS STUDY 


C-l 


p( or th American Rockwell Ejection Seat, HS-1 and HS-1A 

North American Rockwell HS-1 and HS-1 A ejection seats currently used in the RA-5C aircraft 
jfovide an escape envelope at ground-level from speeds of zero velocity to 750 KIAS. The ejection 
thrust of the HS-1 seat is provided by a single-unit catapult rocket. During ejection, the catapult 
portion fires first, thrusting the seat clear of the cockpit; the rocket portion then ignites to provide 
continued thrust. Positive parachute extraction is provided with the NB-7E parachute which has 
been modified to incorporate the Stencil ballistic spreader gun. 

The North American Rockwell seat possesses a rigid leg restraint system. During the initial phase 
0 f seat ejection, leg positioning and restraint and positioning of the lower torso are accomplished by 
lowering the seat bucket to bo ttom, lifting the knees, an d locking t he f eet in foot wells. The 
knee-raising bar contacts the legs behind the knees. As the knees are lifted, the feet fall into the foot 
we Us which are closed by hooks. If acceleration is being experienced, such that the feet will not fall 
into the wells, the closure hooks contact the lower legs pushing the feet into the wells. 

In order to increase the trajectory altitude during straight and level flight, the catapult portion 
of the rocket in the HS-1A seat has been modified, increasing the impulse. This modification 
increases maximum acceleration from .12 to 20 G’s. The rate of acceleration onset increases to 
approximately 250 G’s per second. 
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Martin : Baker Ejection Seat, MK-5 and MK-7 



F-4 

F-8 

A-6 


Canrldgt Rocket 
Svitem | Ptck 


MK-HB 

MK-FB 

MKGRU5 


MK-H7 

MK-F7 

MK-QRU7 


The low-level capability of the Martin-Baker MK-5 ejection seat is obtained through the use of « 
three-cartridge pyrotechnic, telescoping, long-stroke ejection gun which achieves an 80-foot per 
second seat ejection with maximum accelerations of 15 to 18G’s. Drogue parachutes are used to 
stabilize and decelerate the seat and to deploy the main parachute. This parachute, manufactured 
-by Martin-Baker, ha8 a.28-foot-canopy:and:is.po8itioned;behindjhe..crewnian’s shoulders. The leg 
restraint system consists of a garter worn by crewmembers, leg restraint lines with lock pins, 
snubber unit, and shear fitting secured to the floor. 


Pouglas Escapac Ejection Seat, Series 1A through 1G 

The Scries 1C Escapac seat was the predominant scat used in A-4 and A-7 aircraft during 
Southeast Asia operations. This seat allows escape, during level-flight conditions, from zero altitude 
an d from zero speed through 600 KIAS. The scat’s ejection thrust is provided by a two-stage rocket 
catapult. Maximum acceleration with this system is approximately 12 to 15G’s. The rate of 
acceleration onset is approximately 250 G’s per second, the NB-10 parachute has a 28-foot flat, 
circular canopy and is opened with an automatic release opener. Scat system stabilization is 
achieved during the initial part of the trajectory through a system consisting of two braking devices 
attached to the seat bottom which maintain constant tension on the nylon lanyards being played 

out as the seat rises. No Douglas Escapac seats arc equipped with arm or leg restraints. 

The primary differences between the currently-used 1G scat and the older 1C seat are that the 
1G seat uses a lower impulse, rocket catapult, employs a ballistic spreader gun in the parachute and 
|,a3 a rocket seat separator instead of nitrogen-inflated bladders. 


The MK-7 seats differ from the MK-5 primarily through the addition of a rocket pack. The 
ejection gun used in the initial catapult contains cartridges of reduced charge to lessen acceleration 




COMPUTER PRINTOUT OF SEVERITY OF EJECTION FLAIL INJURIES 
VERSUS ESCAPE CONDITIONS 
(POW’s with known escape apeeda) 

Injury Codes 

Injury “ Degree of Ejection Flail Injury 

1 » Major 

2 = Minor. 

3 - Nona 

QForces ■ Newtons/M 2 , 

EJ METH: Method of EJectloruSeat Initiation 

2 * Face Curtain 

3 ■ Seat Pan Handle 
9998 ■ Unknown 

IAS » Ejection Speed in KIAS. 


3 61616. 61616. 

2 59621. 63906. 

1 58702. 58617. 

1 58362. 58265. 

3' 53562. 12260. 

1 69664. 49664. 

3 44397. 77229. 

3 43766. 43822. 

3 42972. / 28682. 

2 40063. 44904. 

3— 40665-. r— -40464 . 

3 40501. 21276. 

1 40501. 40572. 

1 40497, 40455. 

2 40497. 19827. 

I 404«7. 40501. 

3 40473, 40444. 

3 40464. 40928. 

3 40464. 40867. 

1 40462. 32795. 

3 40462. 26194. 

1 40454. 58493. 

3 40454. 40454. 

1 40444. 40462. 

3 39812. 40650. 

1 38870. . 38843. 

3 37314. 40455. 

1 36574. 32769. 

3 36540. 32795. 

.3 33152. 38893. 

3 33012. 33152. 

3 33012. 33052. 

3 32863. 32902. 

3 32825. . 25936. 

3 32809. 32809. 


PA-5C 999 8 6 1 5 

°A-5C jl 600 

9A-5C 8 600 

F-4 3 60 0 

F-8 2 575 

A -4 2 550 

F-8 .2 500 

F-5 3 520 

A-4 2 515 

F-4 2 500 

S~—~.^500- 
A -5 2 50 0 

A-4 2 500 

A-4 2 500 


fl-4 3 50 0 

F-8 . 2 50 0 

F-4 2 500 

F-4 3 500 

Ar4 2 500 

F-4 3 50 0 

PA-5C 2 500 

A-4 : 2 500 

F-4 3 500 

F-4 2' 495 

A-4 3 490 

F-4 3 480 

A-4 9998 475 

A-4 2 475 

F-4 2 450 

A-4 3 450 

F-4 2 450 

F-4 3 450 

F-8 2 450 

A -5 2 450 


Two 12) Mejor Flail Injuria* w«n Incurred where election ipead wee unknown, 
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POW DATA ---EJECT 0-FORC c S IN;UEC. ORDER 

OTt NUH I9JURY * EJFCT-0 HISHAP-Q A/C TYPE EJ HETH I.A.S. 


106 3 14579. 32774. A -4 3 300 

26 1 14560. 25912. A-4 2 300 

58 3 12251. 14589. A-4 2 275 

99 3 11988. 99999. A-7 2 250 

91 1 10118. 32769. 8-4 2 .250 

8 3 10116. 19960. F-4 2 250 

27 3 10115. 19823. A-4 2 250 

1 20 3 10114, 14741. F-4 3 250 

84 3 8196. 28600, F-4 3 225 

126 3 7887. 32825. A-4 3 220 

87 3 7171. 15326. A-4 3 210 

65 3 6530. 32810. A-4 3 200 

51 3 6518. 14735. A-7 2 . 200 

10.9 3 6499. 33056. F-4 3 200 

- 61 3 5050. - 26410. A-4 2 ' 190 

48 3 5348. 20993. F-o 3 180 

97 3 5243. 32819. A-4 2 180 

67 3 1620. 26070. F-4 2 100 


'Two (2) Major Flail Injuries wara Incurred when ejection ipetd wai unknown. 
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.-...PREFACE;. . ./. ....... '' . . . 

• J : - V - ■ ■ ' 

This report has been prepared by the 7602 Air Intel- 
ligence Group under the auspices of the Headquarters USAF 
Analysis Program for the Southeast Asia Prisoner of War 
Experience. ’ 

Views and judgments contained in this report are those 
of the Air Force analysts who prepared the report, '"and 'do 'not 
reflect an official position of Headquarters USAF. The 
report is intended only as an aid to further and more 
definitive research and analysis. 

No reproduction or further dissemination of this 
report is permitted without the. specific written authoriza- 
tion of the Program Director. \ 

Inquiries, comments or requests for additional distri- 
bution should reference the series number and be addressed 
to: • 

Program Director 

USAF Captivity Analysis Program 

c/o Plans & Policy Division (XOXXX) 

Room 5C-871 the Pentagon 
Washington, DC 20330 

' ii 


Telephone: 0X7-5024 
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" 4i 
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a. Equipment Factors 

(1) Recovery Vehicles 
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(3) ESE/Survival Aids 


(4) Avoidance of Crash Area 

b. Combat SAR Procedures 


(1) Discussion 

(2) Rescue Probability Prediction System 


c. E&E Procedures 



SECTION A 


OBJECTIVES OF STUDY 

1 . (U) Introduction . Returned US PWs (RPWs) from South- 
east Asia (SEA) represent an opportunity to examine combat 
search and rescue (SAR) and evasion and escape (EfiE) • 
"failures." Their failure usually was occasioned by cir- 
cumstances beyond their control, but a brief analysis of 

t ho s e causes is Ins true ti veV Thisreportrepresentsan” •”*. 
analysis of SAR and ESE failures involving NVN returnees. 

2. (u) Purpose . The objective of this study is to: 

a. Cite reasons for the failure of SAR forces to rescue 

downed 'aircrewmen. j . _ 

b. Discuss reasons for the failure of RPWs to conduct 
successful evasions. 

c. Discuss major problems attendant to SAR and EfiE 
which were disclosed by returnees. 

d. To offer certain conclusions regarding SEA SAR and 
EfiE activities. 


'3; (U) Scope . This study covers only tlje SAR and EfiE exper- 

iences of US Air Force, US Navy, and US Marine Corps aircrew- 
men who were captured between 1964 and 1972 and detained in 
North Vietnam. However, statistics are principally taken 
from US Air Force returnee debriefings; and, therefore, this 
study will be more pertinent to Air Force operations than to 
those of the Navy or Marine Corps. 

T - • 4 . ■ -(Ul Method . - • - ~ ^ ' - -r--:;—;- 

a. US Air Force statistics were derived from intelligence 

debriefing reports filed by Air Force debriefers during Opera- 
tion HOMECOMING. A standardized data reduction and encoding 
. system was devised to categorize and tabulate information. 

.* ,/ 

b. US Navy RPW evasion times were obtained from BioTech- 
nology, Inc. of Falls Church, Virginia. That firm was contracted 
by the Navy to conduct studies of aircraft combat accident/ 
incidents in SEA, collecting information on evasion times in 

the course of those studies. 

c. Other information was obtained from US Air Force, 

US Navy, or US Marine Corps HOMECOMING debriefing summaries, . 

* and/or transcripts, or from cited secondary sources and as 
indicated in section footnotes. 
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v d. Evasion and Recovery Reports for tho area of North 
Vietnam (NVN) were reviewed and: compared with USAF Shootdown/ 
Capture Debriefing Reports in an effort' to determine what 
factors principally contributed to successful recoveries. 
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section b 

ANALYSIS AND' EVALUATION “ I • 

CAUSES OF SAR AND E&E FAILURES 

1. (uj Causes for Rescue Difficulties . ' 

■ V i . 

a. SAR Not Attempted. In 50 .4%' of the Air Force RPWs 
cases, SAR was not attempted because the shootdown occurred 
either in a"high" threat area (30 .3%) , was out of SAR range 

(18.9%) » or because a SAR vehicle was not immediately 
available (1. 2%) . The cases in which SAR was not feasible 
(high threat or out of range) occurred well north of the 
Rea River - Hanoi Haiphong line with a majority of the ' 
shootdowns taking place withi^. the Hanoi-Thai Nguyen-Kep 
triangle. . The "out of SAR range" incidents occurred prior 
to July 1966 before the introduction of air refuelable 
helicopters. Analysis of the very limited number of 
instances (4) wherein the non-availability of vehicles was 
reported as the primary cause of SAR failure disclosed that 
they were cases in which the crewmembers were advised before 
the mission that SAR would not be available because of the 
nature of the mission. • 

b. Enemy Proximity. Taken as a general category , enemy 

proximity was considered as the primary cause of SAR failure 

in 39.1% of the Air Force cases. In this sense enemy proximity 
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includes the. following sub-categories which are also shown 
separately in Table Is 

Immgdiate/Near Immediate Capture 

Enemy Interference with SAR by Ground Fire 

Numerous Enemy in Area 

Enemy Proximity Prevented Radio Use 

Other 

While the .individual sub-categories are of interest, it must 

be remembered that' the "cause'of failure" listed- is based on 

the opinion of the RPW and distinctions between the sub- 

categories 1 are not always exact. "Numerous Enemy in Area, " 

■ -■■ ■: .'■■■■• . I- 

for example, often resulted in enemy interference with SAR. 

Conversly, in some cases, enemy personnel refrained from 
mv^ing in on . downed air crewmen, who could have been immed- 
iately captured in order to lure SAR forces into a trap. 

c. No Radio Contact. Failure to make radio contact 
accounted for only 13 (4. OX) of USAF SAR failures. 

d. Other Factors. Three other categories totalling 20 
cases were identified by the RPWs as causes of SAR failure. 
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TABLE 1 

Reasons for SAR Failure - US Air Force RPWs • 

Cause 

SAR Not Feasible or Immediately 

Attempted - All Reasons 

Out of SAR Range , I 

High Threat /urea ' 

Vehicle Not Available 

Bn^y~Prbximity“-~Ali^ Categories-: •—--■--.-.-7; 

Immediate/Near Immediate Capture 
Enemy Interference - Ground Fire 
Numerous Enemy in Area ■ 

Proximity Prevented Radio Use 
Other 

No Radio Contact - All Types 

Malfunction, Broken Antenna, Dead Batteries 
Suspected Terrain Interference With 
Transmission I 

. Weather 

Darkness 

Injuries 


‘Does not equal 100% due to rounding. 




Ten failures (3.1%) were believed to have been caused by 
weather, including generally poor visibility and low ceil r 
ings in the touchdown area. Darkness prevented SAR efforts 
in six cases (1.9%). In these cases the- aircraft loss 
occurred either during late afternoon, with darkness falling 
before SAR forces could reach the area, or. during a night 
mission, (with capture taking place before daylight) . 

Injuries, primarily unconsciousness or inability to use 

the survival 'radio because of “immobilizing injuries/ resulted 

in SAR. failure in 4 (1.2%) of the total cases examined. 

e. , Comment. Closer analysis of the causes for SAR 
failure as shown in Table 1 indicates that a true opportunity 
for recovery probably did not exist in practically all 
cases.. ' ’ 

■■■' ' • ■ V > ' 

2. (u) Causes for Evasion Failures . 

a. Enemy Proximity. Not surprisingly, proximity of 
the enemy accounted for 58.3% of all evasion failures. 

(Refer to Table 2) . RPW recollections of p'recise causes 
for ESE failure are not exact., The reported variations 
of E&E failure are attributed to: ImmediAte/Near Immediate 
Capture, Sighted During Aircraft Egress and- Soon Located, 


TABLE 2 

Reasons Cited for Evasion Failures - Air lorcci 

Cause 

Enemy Proximity -All Types 

Immediate/Near Immediate Capture 
Sighted During Aircraft Egress and 

Soon Located . 1 ' 

Numerous Enemy in Area 
Injuries - Generally 
Tracked and Found 
Inadequate. Cover 

Remained in Parachute Landing Area a rtd Located 
Terrain Interference ‘ ; 

•Huiiger/Thirst/Eatique j . • 

•Other Responses of less than 1% 

Total (Includes multiple reasons, for failure) 


and Numerous Enemy in Area. 
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b. Injuries. Injuries Were reported as the primary 
cause of evasion failure in 12.4% of the, Air Force cases. 

. The types of injuries which seriously hindered or precluded 
evasion included broken legs, back injuries, and head injur- 
ies which caused unconsciousness. Un-injured RPWs predic- 
tably fared better than injured RPWs during evasion (Refer 
to Table 3 and Figure!). At least 10% more un-injured 
evading RPWs were still; not captured and apparently available 
for rescue during most of the evasion time intervals. (Refer 
to Table 3. and Figure 1) . . , ’ ' 

c. Tracked and Found. Only 7.5% of the; RPWs 
’reported that they were tracked or located by search parties. 
Some personnel werer found accidentally after moving out of 
the immediate parachute landing area. Most, however, Were 
found by search parties of varying! sixes after their parachutes 
were seen coming down or after the crewmember had been seen 
moving on the ground. Thus, most of the cases in this category 
are closely akin to the "Sighted During Aircraft Egress" and 
"Numerous Enemy in Area" categories mentioned above. Most of 
these crewmembers had concealed themselves When they heard 
searchers approaching. Concealment in many cases was excellent 
with the crewmember being discovered only after being literally 

.V 9 
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J; ; ■_ - ' J table 3 ; . ' ^ 

US AIR FORCE RPW EVASION TIMES AS AFFECTED BY INJURIES.* 

0-1 min 
2-30 min 
31-60 min 
1 s01-12 "hr s~ 

12:01-40 hrs 
48:01 hrs + 

OVERALL 207 69 3.0:1 


♦Table is tabulated from responses given by 276 returnees. 
Unknown responses were discarded from original population 
of 322 returnees. 




EVASION TIMES AS AFFECTED BY INJURIES 

t fiF INJURED. NON- INJURED fi.NO flVERROE RF RPW.S) 



stepped on or tripped over by a member of the search party. 

d. Inadequate' Cover . 'A few Returned PWs reported 

that they landed in. open, grassy terrain or in areas with low 
brush and few trees. This resulted in their being quickly 
spotted by searchers or other enemy personnel in the vicinity. 
Efforts to conceal themselves in these cases were singularly 
unsuccessful. The importance of concealment and ways in which 
some personnel were abie t<Tuise available camouflage" material 
to avoid capture merits separate discussion. 

e. Remained in Parachute Landing Area.. RPWs who remained 
in the immediate touchdown area, were quickly located. 

Ih some cases downed personnel who were uninjured and had the 
opportunity to move remained , in the immediate landing area on 
the advice of airborne colleagues with whom they had radio 
contact, others remained in the area .(usually without con- : 
cealment) on their own initiative. The most frequently cited 
reason for remaining in the immediate landing area was a 
belief that this would improve chances; for rescue. • 

/ f. Terrain Interference.. Karst ridges, swampy areas and 
similar difficult .terrain reportedly 'impeded evasion in a few 
cases. RPWs who cited terrain interference with evasion 
also reported inadequate cover in rocky areas or rice paddies 
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as a contributory reason for evasion failure. Additionally, 
many crewmembers had various injuries which were not. severe 
enough to be a primary failure factor, but which were aggra- 
vated by rough terrain. 

g. Hunger/Thirst/Fatigue. A small number of RPVJs evaded 
for periods ranging from 2 to 12 days before being captured. 
Hunger, thirst, and/or fatigue were the primary failure 
factors in these cases. Detailed analysis - 

■ of the experience of these long term evaders shows that they 
usually had some distinct initial advantages in that they did 
not land near concentrations of enemy forces and suffered few 
injuries. They appreciated the importance of concealment and 
generally made_good us& of available materials for cover. 

Their inability. to find sufficient water, however, led to 
increasingly dangerous water finding forays which resulted in 
their being sighted and captured. The majority of crewmembers 
in this category were downed in rocky areas with little 
vegetation. Available water supplies were limited to small 
puddles between' rocks which could be reached by using hollow 
reeds as straws and dew which could be licked from leaves. 
These water sources were not sufficient to support the men for 
extended periods. 

' h . Comment . A . number of RPVJs did not seem to appreciate 
the importance of concealment. A "textbook case" of the dif- 
ference concealment could make is available in the case of the 
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crew of an F4D downed in the mountains west of Hanoi. Both. . 
crewmembers ejected successfully and landed on a hillside 
within one half mile of each other,. The pilot disposed of 
his parachute, covered himself with leaves, and remained 
stationary (the aircraft crashed a considerable distance 
from their landing point) . Although a search party was at 
times within 100 feet of his position, the pilot was not 
spotted and was subsequently rescued. The second crewmember 
did ' not : hlde" either himself or his parachute. The same 
search party which had failed to find the hidden pilot sighted 
the other crewmember from a considerable distance and captured 
•>.. "'him some ten minutes before a rescue helicopter arrived. In . 
this case of two men down in the same area, under the same 
conditions, with the same equipment, and SAR known to be on 
the way, the use of available concealment made the difference 
between freedom and captivity. 

i. Comparison of Successful and Unsuccessful Recoveries. 
Analysis of successful versus unsuccessful recoveries was 
limited due to the comparatively small number of detailed 
successful recovery reports involving personnel on the ground 
in North Vietnam. Despite this, significant differences did 
appear in several areas in that recovered personnel were 
usually not observed during aircraft egress and did not land 
among or near enemy positions. They moved cautiously, during 
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'other than peak daylight hours, and were careful to conceal 
themselves and their movements. They also were downed in 
areas where SAR was able to operate. Another excellent 
example of long term evasion was a ctewmember who evaded for 
22 days. Shot down in the hills northwest of Hanoi, he landed 
near a small village, Moving away from the landing and crash, 
site, he found concealment among the vegetation on a hill- 
side. Although a party of' 80 to lOO villagers searched the , 
area, he was not found. He attributed his success in hiding 

from the search party to -knowledge gained through hunting, 

e.g. , that. a well concealed, motionless figure was extremely 
difficult to spot. By moving away from the crash area he 
succeeded in placing himself outside the area of the .most 
. intensive search. He moved at dusk and dawn, when there was 
sufficient light to see where he was going, but still dark 

enough to conceal’ his. movfements. Almost every night of the 
22 day evasion, he made a leaf bed to sleep on and carefully 
dispersed the' leaves the next morning. During rainy periods 
he obtained water by forming large leaves into funnels 

leading into a water bottle. At other times he tapped 

banana trees. and obtained useable liquids. When tapping 

trees, he was careful to camouflage marks made so. his presence 
in the area would remain unkndwn. Wrappings from anti-diarrhea 
tablets, peelings from fruit, etc.,’ were also carefully dis- 
posed of. Water was a continuing problem, but the last few. 
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days of evasion were spent near a creek. Eventually the lack 
of protein in his diet became his. biggest problem arid he 
began making plans to approach a hamlet to steal a chicken 
or goose. This plan was not carried out, however, because 
air strikes began occurring near his position. (During the 
period of evasion, he had moved some distance southward in 
an attempt to reach an area where SAR would be feasible). He 
also had kept his survival radio and carefully protected the 
batteries for use when he was sure of friendly air activity 
in the area. After contacting friendly aircraft, the evadee 
was recovered without further incident. 
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SECTION C . ' 

analysis and EVALUATION- - II • 

™rnTrvrr,Bfi TN SUCCESSFUL VERSUS UNSUCCESSFUL EVASION 


l, w Introduction . When a comparison .was made . between 
time on the ground for downed aircrewmen and the average pop- 
ulation densities of their aircraft incident locale, a closer ‘ 
analysis of\opportuhit ie S fo r potential reco very and poten tial 

durations of* evasion was possible. To further explore the 

relationships between population density and evasion times 

Navy RPW evasion times were contrasted with AF RPW evasion . 

times. A discussion of this analysis follow?. 

2, (u -) Standard Population Densities . Population- den- 

sities for North Vietnam have been austerely divided into 

three categories by the US Intelligence Community: 

\ ' ; . • ; V •' ' V .!■ .. • 

a. An average 520 persons per square. mile. 

b. An average 130 persons per square mile. 

c. An average of 129 or less persons per square mile. 

The geographic distribution of those population densities in 

North Vietnam is shown in Figure 1. 


Comparative Evasion Times and Rates By Population 



Comparing the evasion times for USAF RPWs for 
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POPULATION DENSITY Ifl fiORTH VIETNAM 1 
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these throe population density areas, we note that by the 
time RPWs had been on the ground 30 minutes, approximately 
50% of those who landed in the lowest population density 
areas had been captured, wheras more than 75% of those in 
the highest population density area had been captured. An 
analysis of capture rates (per hour) discloses the dramatic 
difference in evasion ppteritialj between the highest and 
lowest population density area. (Refer to Tables 1, 2, 

and 3) . Comparative evasion times for each population. 

density area are shown On Figure 2. 

4,. (u) Comparative Evasion TimeB for AF an d Navy RPWs. 

Irt order to further test the hypothesis that population density 
in the area Of an aircraft loss was a possible predicator for 
evasion times and rates under conditions prevailing in South- 
east Asia; a comparison was made between the evasion times of 
Navy and AF RPWs. Because most Navy aircrewmen were downed 
in the heavily populated regions near the coast of North Viet- 
nam, in areas which frequently exceeded the 520 persons per 
square mile average, it was expected that Navy RPW evasion 
times would be substantially less, on the average, than those 
of AF RPWs. That' proved to be the case. Within twenty minutes 
of parachute landing, 80% of Navy RPWs had been captured, versus 
62% of AF RPWs. (Refer to Figure 3). 


TABLE 1 


US AIR FORCE RPW- CAPTURE RATE IN AREAS OF NORTH VIETNAM WITH 
AVERAGE POPULATION OF 520 PERSONS PER SQUARE MILE (FROM A 
SAMPLING OF 274 US AIR FORCE RPW ACCOUNTS WHEREIN EVASION 
TIMES WERE ESTIMATED) . • 


TIME ON 

GROUND (EST) 

# 

PERCENT . 
CAPTURED 

CAPTURE RATE 

0-1 min 

' 57 

21 

21 percent per minute*. 

2 rl0 min 

21 

8 * ' 

46 percent per hour 

11-20 min 

' 3 .: ■ 

■ 1 ■“ 

7 percent per hour 

21-30 min 

31^40. min . 

l 

;V ' 

2 percent per hour 

41-50 min 

l 

" /. 

2 percent per hour 

51-60 min 

5 

‘ 2 

11 percent per hour 

1:01*2 hrs 

7 

; 3 ■ 

3 percent per hour 

2:01-288 hrs . 

13 

J> 

not applicable 


: 108 

40 ■ 

(Total captured in. this 
l.populatioh density area) 


♦Actual rate not computed. Capture rates were calculated 
for each population density area by dividing the number 
captured during the time interval by the number of minutes 
in the interval and computing the per minute caDture rate. 
That figure was in turn multiplied by 60 to obtain the per 
hour capture rate and divided by 274 to obtain the percentage 
per hour capture rate for each class interval in relation to 
the entire RPW population under study (274). As will be 
noted, the rates are higher for areas having greater 
population density, indicating that rescue oboortunities 
are proportionately less, all other factors being equal. 



. us AIR FORCE RPW CAPTURE RATE IN AREAS OF NORTH V^TNAM WITH 
AVPRAGE OF 130 PERSONS PER SQUARE MILE (FROM A SM?LI..f>_Ot 

274* US AIR FORCE RPW ACCOUNTS WHEREIN EVASION TIMES WERE 
ESTIMATED) . 1 

TIME ON • 

GROUND (EST) 

v'," 

PERCENT 

CAPTURED 

CAPTURE RATE 

0-1 min 

33 

12 

12 percent per minute* 

2-10 min 

15 ~ 

'“""T w 

36 percent pe r hour 

11-20 min 

n 

4 . 

24 percent per hour 

21-30 min • 

4 

1 

9 percent per hour 

31-40 min 

i ; . 


2 percent per hour 

41-50, min t 

2 

... ’ 1 

4 percent per hour 

51-60 ‘min 

5 . 

2 

11 percent per hour 

.1:01-2 hrs 

8 

3 

3. percent per hour . 

2:01-192 hrs 

25 

J. 

not applicable 


J04' 

37 

(Total captured in this 
population density area) 


US AIR FORCE RPW CAPTURE RATE IN AREAS OF NORTH VIETNAM WITH 
POPULATION DENSITrOF 0-129 PERSONS PER SQUARE MILE (FROM A 
SAMPLING OF 274 US AIR FORCE RPW. ACCOUNTS WHEREIN EVASION 


times were estimated) . 


■■■;. : ;; , ' • 

time on- 


PERCENT 

■ 

GROUND (EST) 


CAPTURED 

CAPTURE RATE 

0-1 min 

17 " 

6 

6 percent per minute* . 

..I ^lO jnin ^ .l... 


;• 2 . 

15 percent per. hour 

11-20 min 

5 

2 

11 percent per hour 

21-30 min'. 

4 


9 percent per hour 

31-40 min 

1 ■. * ■■ 

'■ ~ 

• 2 percent per hour 

41-50 min 


' V 1 

7 percent per hour 

51-60. min 

5 

2 

11 percent per hour 

1:01-72 hrs 

21 

' ii'v’"'' . 

not applicable 


62 

22 

(Total captured in this 


population density area) 
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NOTES -SECTION C 


(L, (u) National Intelligence Survey, .North Vietnam, General 

Survey, January 1972, Summary Hap, Figure 73. 


2 . (0) Navy RPW evasion times were developed from data 
furnished by BioTechnology, Inc. , Falls Church, Virginia, 
which was based upon their study of aircraft accidents/ 
incidents in SE7v performed for the Navy. 

3. . (U) Ibid. . 
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SECTION p 


ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION ■ 


DISCUSSION OF SAR AND EVASION FACTORS 


1. (u) Categorical Problems . RPW recommendations on train- 

ing and equipment which are relevant to this study were 
covered in an earlier Analysis Program report, USAF PW Comment's 
on Training and Equipment , August ,1973. Those recommenda- 

tions will _not.be. .fully. repeated here, ..’but. will- be.-covered 

in context with problems RPWs encountered. RPWs considered 
the problems addressed in this report as more than simply 
situational problems or difficulties peculiar to SEA. In 
that context, the remedies they suggest have. considerable 
cogency. While citation of those recommendations does not 
infer an official suggestion for their adoption/ it does ' 
represent the existence of a valid concern or complaint. 

The following section on interpretation of' findings will 
attempt to validate the requirement for recommended improve- 


a. . Search and Rescue. 

(1) Crewmember Complacency. : The prevalence of a feeling 
"that "it can't happen to me" was revealed by returnees. This 
feeling apparently persisted at combat theater bases, even 
after heavy losses; and may have contributed "to" a ' 4 
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lower level of crewmember preparedness for SAR, E&E> and 

captivity than was desirable. Although complacency could 

have resulted from the common characteristic of aggressive 

persons in conditions of high stress to manifest denial 

tendencies, it represented a serious problem in view of the 

potential consequences of capture for harm to colleagues or 

the nation. For that reason training and unit briefings 
2 

were viewed as essential by RPWs. • 

(2) Over-Confidence. The corollary to complacency 
has been described by. RPWs as being over-confidence. The 
comment "do not consider yourself rescued . until it happens," 

was made by several returnees who unwisely discarded equip- 

, •; , 3 

mertt or moved from hiding prematurely. The complexity of 
an opposed rescue operation was vividly recounted by 
returnees who were involved in rescue attempts, and con- 
sequently the requirement for caution and' prudence was 
Strongly emphasized. 

• (3) Unit Training. Returnees also concluded that 

the units should emphasize the continuing'prog^am to. assure 
that the aircrewmen would take the potentiality of capture 
seriously. That program was ’envisioned to include personal 
affairs counseling (to assure that wills, powers of attorney 
and allotments were in order). Some RPWs felt that sober 

preparation for: mishap could make the offering of survival/ 

■ . 4 

evasion information more relevant. 
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- (4) The Impact of Injuries. With serious injuries, 

the probability of successful evasion and subsequent rescue 
declined. All returnees who sustained such injury noted the 
helplessness which gripped them and the immediate necessity 
of assistance for rescue. Although some aircraft ejection 
injuries may have been preventable, most returnees who were 
injured ejected under highly distressed flight conditions or 
at relatively high speed, thereby increasing the probability 
^“injury. "However , a number Ijf" returnees remarked that proper 
securing of their seat harnesses and life support gear might 

have prevented some injuries and obviated the loss of helmets, 

.■•.-T'"" - • " 5;- •. •/.: I 

gloves, or survival kit items. | 



(5) Survival Equipment Inaccessibility. The design 
of survival and evasion equipment was also questioned i For ‘ 

" e . x >rople,' various RPWs complained that they found . the equipment" 
carried in the chute, pack or. flight suit difficuitVto reach 

during the parachuting phase. Because aircrewmen and. life 
support offices were known to make local modifications of " 
equipment placement and items carried in response to local 
conditions, the question of survival equipment inaccessibility.' 
appears moot: at' this time. * ' , ■ 
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($) Landing Site Selectio n and Chute Maneuvering . 

(a) RPWs generally- had little opportunity to 
choose their parachute landing site. Substantial lateral 
drift (other than that obtainable' with the recommended 
shroud line cut to attain maneuverability) would have been 

welcomed, according to some returnees, in order to remove 

: " v ; -. ' •' i 

them from the immediate area of their mishap. 

(b) . Selection of high or low ground for landr- 
ing became, in retrospect, another dilemma for some returnees. 
Following the generally advocated procedure -for landing. on, 
or seeking, high ground as an aid to rescue (forces, some 
RPWs found themselves with no escape route or in terrain 

so rough (such as karst outcroppings) that travel was 

difficult or impossible. In addition a hillside landing 

was easier to spot if opposing' forces were nearby. Several • 

returnees noted that enemy forces immediately gravitated 

to their high ground hiding places on the apparent presumption 
8 

that they would be there. * 

- ’"(c) A few RPWs even made note of the parachute 

descent by recalling the depressing- thoughts that were 
9 

flooding their minds on the way down. 

(7) Actions upon landing. , 
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Regaining composure. Care in landirtg and disengaging from 
the parachute were appreciated by the returnees, as might 
be expected; however, the sequece of events immediately 
following a successful landing made considerable difference 
for many. If enemy forces were, not immediately present, 
many returnees advocated immediate steps to regain composure. 
Hiding the chute or other highly visible items was not 
always the immediate obsession of downed RPWs. Many 

remarked- that a drink - of , water was. the. first .and. most _• 

pressing urge after landing, and they punctuated their need 
by advocating the carrying, of as much watbr as possible 
into combat (preferably in specially designed, high ijnpact 
containers). For those who had time to plan their next 
move, a short period of time to slake thirst and reduce 
shock, before beginning the evasion sequence, seemed- well 
advised. For those who had difficulty disengaging, from 
their chute harness or gaining acces to their survival kit, 
the need to stay calm was especially great. 

2. (U) Survival/Evasion Equipment . RPWs noted problems 

in the effective use of survival/evasion equipment by 
injured aircrewmen and the needto redesign, discard, or 
environmentally tailor certain survival equipment. The 
encounter with those problems was not unique to RPWs, and 
final determination of survival equipment deficiences depends 
upon data from other sources. 
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3. ~ (U) sar Procedures . ... 

a. Commentary by RPWs concerning failures in SAR missions 
cannot be considered reliable owing ' to ;the generally short 
duration from mishap until capture. , The several RPWs who 
were apparently used as decoys for friendly SAR forces em- 
phatically stressed the need for instruction in how to convey 

12 / # ... -■ 
warnings . * 

•. ' •/ -'-v.-'. ' 

b. An” instance 'of Tpossible'enemy use-ofv direction-finding- ■■ 

. equipment (ADF) to home on beepers was. mentioned . 13 A 
number of returnees cited the need to turn off beepers as 
soon as possible upon landing to avoid such a contingency. 

Active communication of rescue information with the survival 
radio was viewed as preferable to continuing beeper broad- 
cast, unless SAR force homing on the downed aircrewmen was 
facilitated by reactivating the beeper. 

c. The involvement of strike aircraft in rescue opera- 
tions introduced a new dimension to the. rescue concept. 

Because the rescue mission was nominally humanitarian and 
unarmed, North Vietnamese were_ quick to exploit that 
vulnerability by attempting to Set ''flak traps" for rescue 
craft by using downed aircrewmen as unwilling decoys. This 
made the introduction of interdiction aircraft justifiable 
to protect both the downed aircrewmen and rescue personnel., 


At the same time it raised the level of violence in rescue 
operations. The predictable enemy response to the use of 
interdiction in rescue operations was increased countering 
fire and entrapment. 

(1) Discussion. Returnees usually describe any 
covering attempts by RESCAP forces in glowing terms. The 
question remains as to the effect that such action may have 

had upon enemy ground forces or civ ili ans, during subsequent ^ 

opposed capture episodes. The meeting of provocation, or 
violence with countering violence was a characteristic of 
"escalation" during the entire Vietnam conflict. Situationally 
applied to rescue operations, the potentially counterproductive 
effects of escalation are obvious, given the .vulnerability 
• of rescue helicopters and downed aircreymen. The question 
of cost-benefit arises, particularly if the losses sustained 
in RESCAP are viewed as significant. No attempt to conduct 
such an anajysis is contemplated by the Analysis Program. 

4. (U) Evasion , 

a. .Introduction. Returnees often commented upon 
evasion by generally prefacing their account with self- 
recriminations for evasion failures.- in fact many of their 
evasion failures are reflected upon with some degree of 
loathing for mistakes which RPWs characterized as avoidable. 
Examples are cited below. 


b. Evasion Aids. . Some devices provided topromote; ^ 
evasion received virtually no endorsement by RPWs, largely 
due to 'the fact that such aids were seldom used (mainly due 

to swift capture). Thus the limited commentary afforded by 

PWs on’ such items as the "pointee talkee," "blood chit" or 

14 

assorted tools is not generally enlightening. 

c. Preparation for ‘Evasion., • 

(1) One RPW noted the necessity of psychological 
preparation for evasion, including sober reflection upon ^ 
the difficulty of the task when one is seriously injured. 

(2) A pre-coordinated evasion plan, was advocated 

■ for crewmen. of a two or more place aircraft. One.siich plan 

entailed an agreement that downed crewmen would hot attempt 

to join pp-.on the ground, but would individually attempt 

to vector rescuers. The first one. rescued would then assist 
16 

in the recovery of the other. 

(3) Training to make evasion tools was suggested 

by another returnee. His commentary included the suggestion 
that survival schools emphasize training in how to make simple 
tools, snares, weapons, and warning devices out of discarded 


4 . Evasion Procedures. Most returnees who had an 
opportunity to evade, critique their ultimate failure in 
terms of, their own failures. However, it should be noted 
that their failures may be more accurately attributed to 
presence of adverse conditions for successful evasion, espec- 
ially the presence of nearby hostile personnel. For purposes 
of this report, procedural difficulties may be categorized 
' in the- following manners . , , 

, (1) Non-Availability of an Adequate Escape Route, 

Being hemmed-in was both a function of enemy activity and . 

the evasion locale. Those who chose a ridgeline or hilltop 

for landing (due to SAR considerations) in effect restricted 

their movement options and often were surrounded before 

leaving their immediate landing area. Others had no escape 

route through populated areas, and were predictably spotted. 

Still others could not move over the rough terrain or 

through the dense foliage of their landing area* and were 

forced to seek watercourses or trails in order to move. 

That choice increased the chances for encounter with a 
. 16 

hostile populace. As an aid to evasion, several^ returnees 
endor sed ' training ^iaoverland , navigation at night. 


items or rocks and plants. 



: (?.) Decision to Move. Some returnees chose to ; 

move when their state of mind or physical conditions were 

' not conducive to that, movement. . Others chose to move when 
. 20 

the local populace was active, or when they falsely assumed 
that they had been spotted. As might be expected, decisions 
as to favorable light conditions' for movement to secure 
food or -water,- or selection of a different goncealment or 
potential' 'rescue site constrained the outcome of evasion . 

While many of the "mistakes" were preventable, the subjective 
circumstances of their evasion made movement mistakes 
inevitable, and many did remarkably weil considering those 
circumstances. Returnees who were captured- because of - 
movement emphasized the need to .carefully, consider local ^ . 
.circumstances before leaving' a position of relative safety. • 

(3) Concealment. Inability to properly camouflage 
a hiding position was often mentioned as a factor in failure 
to evade capture. , More instruction in this important aspect of 
Evasion was frequently recommended. For example, one RPW 
'reported exposing his white underwear after removing his flight 

suit, which contributed to his being spotted and captured. 

(4) Knowledge of the* Habits of Local Populace. 

Trail movements, quiet hours, use of waterways, and wariness 
of strangers (Americans Or not) by the local populace, were 
:. all mentioned as factors in evasion failures. 


e. SAR and Evasion. Interface. 

(lj The hope of recovery was dim in most of the 
cases involving returnees. Localized threat to SAR 
forces, proximity of population centers, and. physical con- 
dition of downed aircrewmen often precluded even the pretense 
of rescue attempt or hope of successful evasion. Resolving 
the contradiction of knowing that rescue was unlikely with 
the confidence that a rescue effort would be attempted was 
a source of anxiety for RPWs who had successfully avoided 
capture within the first minutes of landing. Time then 
began to weigh heavily upon the decision process as the 
diminished hope for rescue made desperation moves more 
inevitable (particularly in high threat environments) ■ . 

With emotions and anxieties running high, returnees noted 
the inability to make rational decisions, which further 
diminished their chances of successful evasion. "Keep cool" 

, • • . • - 25 

was an often spoken RPW admonition. 

(2) • Evasion episodes, like SAR episodes, depended 
upon the presence or absence of many factors, decision- 
making sequences, and inherent and acquired abilities of the 
potential evader. That complex of factors was further 
affected by the contents of one's survival kit. In view 
of the differing geographic areas of USAF operation and 
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' the difficulty in providing- a kit which will- suffice for all--, 
areas of operation, questions immediately aripe as to the 

degree of specialized kit preparation possible and/or 

desirable. A review of survival and E&E aids in SEA would 
only serve to validate a. requirement for that area, and 
as such will' not meet any objectives of the Analysis Program, 
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- V NOTES - SECTION ' V / V - 

1. (U) Selected- US Air Force HOMECOMING debriefings. This 

was confirmed by numerous intelligence briefers who served 
in SEA. ' 

2. (U) Selected US Air Force HOMECOMING debriefings. 

"(U) : ”Ibid. 4 :~ - r . • --Xv 

4. (U) Ibid. 

5. (U) Ibid. 

6. (U) Selected US Navy debriefing summary. ' 

7. (o) Selected US Air Force debriefings. 

8. (U) Ibid. 

9. (U) Ibid. 

10. (U) Ibid. Thirst of this nature may be evidence of 

shock. 
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11 . (U) Note, Section B, Page 8.. 

12. (U) Selected US Air. Force debriefings. 

13. (U) Selected US Air Force debriefings. • 

14. (u) Selected US Air Force debriefings and US Navy 

debriefing summaries. ‘ 

15. (U) selected US Navy debriefing summary. 

16. (U) Ibid. 

17. tU) Ibid. ... 

18 . (u) Selected US Air Force debriefings. 

V. . -\ . . 

19. (U) Selected US Navy debriefing summary. 

20. (U) Selected US Air Force debriefings. 

21. (U) Selected US Navy debriefing summary. 

22. (U) Selected US Navy and US Air Force debriefings > 
interviews with selected RPWs, .1974. 


23. (U) US Navy debriefing summary. 

24 . (II)' Interviews with US Air Force RPWs, 1973 

■ i- ; ; .. 

25. (U) Selected US Air Force debriefings. 
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... ----- ----- SECTION E - — :.--- 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. (u) Introduction . Any conclusions contained herein must 
be prefaced by emphasis of the fact that a comprehensive ‘ 
study of successful versus unsuccessful combat SAR and E5E 

is not possible due to the lack of detailed information on 
which a true comparative analysis; could be based. While 
programmed equipment changes will most likely eliminate the 
basis for most RPW complaints concerning their life support, 
survial equipment, and evasion aids, a number of points 
have been exposed which may require some combination of 
actions, policy, and/or new operational capabilities. 

2. (u) Discussion . Specific areas which merit- further 
study and attention are as follows: 

; / • v.- ' 

a. Equipment Factors. 

(1) Recovery Vehicles. 

(a) In light of requirements to minimize 
attrition, avoid having hostage PWs in enemy control, and 
minimize the potential loss of military information through 
enemy coercive interrogation, the recovery of downed air- 
crew from defended area becomes increasingly important. 
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Additionally,, quick reaction, higher speed recovery vehicles 
would have possibly permitted rescue of the Air Force 
RTWs who were potentially available for rfescue within the 
first half hour following their aircraft incident - especially 

. .in areas of low population density. j . 

; :: ' ' ' •••. ' ■ • • ; ; : ; • \ •{ . • ;; 

(b) Not only will future recovery vehicles have 

to operate in a defended area > they may have to operate with 

- lcss~support -as-the- number of -priority- targets and -attrition.. 

factors inhibit the diversion of strike aircraft to rescue 
covering operations (RESCAP) and rescue site interdiction. 

(2) Communications. High quality communications between 
downed aircrewmen and SAR forces is essential. 

(3) E&E/Survival Aids. The general' \>tility of most 
E&E aids used in SEA needs to be closely examined. 

(4) Avoidance of Crash Area. Some parachute maneu- 
vering or. ejection seat/capusle maneuvering capability is 
needed to increase the distance of a dovmed crevman's para- 
chute landing from the mishap point as an aid to evasion. 
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b. Combat SAR Procedures. 

(1) Discussion. Conclusions have not been drawn at 
this writing concerning potential or aotual deficiencies in 
combat SAR procedures which may have been revealed by RPWs. 

The basio inquiry involves identification. of the significant 
differences between a successful SAR mission and an un- 
successful one, and such a study niust await a SAR mission 
analysis being conducted jointly by the Military Airlift Command 
and Air Foroe Systems Command. However,, several-questions — 
and issues concerning combat SAR have informally arisen* 

(a) When does the level of ground threat suppression 
by SAR forces become a threat to the person- being rescued, 
both, directly and indirectly (in the sense that an armed enemy 
may well retaliate against the. downed crewman for ordnance 
delivered by his would-be rescuers)? 

(b) How do multiple command and control nets impact 
upon the recovery process? 

(c) What proximate ground threat constitutes an unac- 
ceptable risk for recovery forces and what options can a SAR 
force commander offer the downed crewman (considering that the 
downed member may not be rational due to-shock)? 
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(d) What priorities exist for the recovery of 
downed personnel when all those who are down cannot be 
recovered? 

(e) What procedures should be adopted to avoid 
or recognize entrapment of SAR forces by the enemy? 

(f) How might - ' increased interservice standardiza- 
‘tion of SAR procedures (under the provisions of AFR 64 -3)or of 
equipment have improved the potential for a successful mission? 

- (2) Rescue Probability Prediction System. To .more: 
effectively manage SAR forces and assist the SAR force 
commander in determining the probability of. a successful 
recovery, efforts should be initiated to gather information 
for future establishment of a Rescue Probability Prediction 
System. Recognizing that a number of factors with varying, 
importance play a role in determinihg the outcome of a 
rescue effort, relevant mission factors would have to be 
determined, assigned appropriate numercial values in relation 

to other identified factors,, and correlated to provide the 
relative probability of success for any given mission' profile. 
Such a system, using relevant 'pre-determined mission factors 
in connection with confidence elements for the base data on 
a real-time basis, would greatly assist in maximizing the 
effectiveness of available SAR forces. 



o. E&E Procedures. i 

(1) E&E procedures which would have been approp- 
riate to the areas involved required considerably more 
Knowledge of local habits, movement, and topography than 
possessed by the average evader. The only solution for that 
problem would have been a training regimen far too detailed 
and complex to be administered in-theater. However, two 

qUe8tions.arbseconcerningbaEic_E&E_inatructiqns_,givento . 

air crewmen. These included: 

(a) Were instruction's to select high ground 
parachute landing sites correct for medium to high population 
density areas? 

• (b) was sufficient information with respect to 
E&E movement and procedures provided at the unit level? 

(2) since RPWs represented E&E failures, conclu- 
sions regarding E&E procedures cannot be appropriately 
drawn from that source. RPW evaders who spent an extended 
time evading ultimately failed for the familiar reasons - 
they made a mistake, their stamina failed, food or water was 
scarce, enemy presence was too great,, etc. . All the proven 
procedures for evasion set forth in innumerable manuals and 
guides are apparently still basically valid. 



Adm. John S. McCain, Jb., U.S. Navt 

John Sidney McCain, Jr,, was bom in Council Bluffs, Iowa, on January 17, 
1911, son of Mrs. John S. (Katherine Vaulx) McCain and the late Admiral Mc- 
Cain, USN. He attended Central High School in Washington, DC., prior to his 
appointment (at large) to the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, in 
1927. He was graduated and commissioned on June 4, 1931, and subsequently 
advanced to the rank of Admiral to date from May 1, 1967. 

From June 1931, he served for two years on the USS Oklahoma, a unit of 
Battleship Division ONE„Battle Force. He reported in July 1933 for Instruction 
in submarines at the Navat'Skbmarlne Base, New London, Groton, Connecticut, 
-nnd,-after completing the course in December of- that-year, -served- successively 
in. the USS S-45 of Submarine Force,. Pearl Harbor, and the USS B-13 of Sub- 
marine Division FOUR, attached to the Naval Submarine Base, New London. 

From June 1938 until May 1940, Admiral McCain served as an Instructor in 
the Department of Electrical Engineering at the Naval Academy. Following duty 
at the Naval Academy, he served in the submarine USS SKIPJACK until. April 
1941. : 

He next reported as Prospective Commanding Officer of the USS 0-8, which 
was being refitted in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. He commanded her from her 
recommissioning until Alay 1942. 

Ordered to the Electric Boat Company, Groton, Connecticut, he had charge of 
fitting out the USS Gunnel, and assumed command of that submarine at her 
commissioning August 20, 1942. Under his command, the Gunnel arrived at 
Fedala, French Morocco, a few days before the D-Day bombardment, in time to 
photograph the proposed beachhead and make a general reconnaissance of Casa- 
blanca and Fedala. Later, he took Gunnel bo the Pacific, where he sank an 
enemy destroy er and sank op damaged additional Japanese shipping. 

On July 14, 1944, he was ordered to New London, where he served briefly be- 
fore reporting in October to the Electric Boat Company, to fit out another sub- 
marine, the USS Dentuda. He served as Commanding Officer her first (and only) 
war patrol in the Pacific ; turning over command of the Dentuda at the cessation 
of hostilities on August 14, 1945. 

For service in combat during World War II, he was awarded the Silver Star 
Medal, the Bronze Star Medal with Combat “V” and two Letters of Commenda- 
tion, with authorization to wear the Commendation. Ribbon, Star, and Combat 
"V”. One letter of Commendation came from the Commander in Chief, U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet, and the other from Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet. 

The Silver Star Medal was awarded for "conspicuous gallantry and intre- 
pidity in action as Commanding Officer of a submarine (the USS Gunnel) in 
enemy Japanese-controlled waters ... (in which he) succeeded in sinking an 
important amount ofk Japanese shipping, including a destroyer. His bravery 
under fire and aggressive fighting spirit were in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the United States Naval Service ...” 

The citation to the Bronze Star Medal, awarded for "heroic service as Com- 
manding Officer of the USS Dentuda during the first war patrol of that vessel 
in enemy Japanese waters Of the East China Sea. and Formosa Straits Area . .. .” 
commends him for "sinking an enemy vessel of 4,000 tons and damaging two 
small crafts totalling 350 tons" and subsequently returning his ship to port. 

The Letter of Commendation (CINOLANT) reads In part: “For meritorious 
service . . . during November 1942. Commander John S. McCain, by extremely 
skillful and daring handling of his ship performed special missions which con- 
tributed materially to the successful execution of an extremely difficult landing 
of a large expeditionary force on a strange and poorly charted coast. (His) 
successful performance of hazardous duty resulted in the unqualified success 
of future operations ...” 

Letter of Commendation (CINOPAO) : "For distinguishing himself . . . dur- 
ing a war patrol , . . With a well planned attack, he sank more than 9,000 tons 
of enemy shipping . . .” 

, , ( 455 ) , 
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Returning to the United States In Novejnbe j® -JfSttlrofBKpds. 

" " Naval Personnel, Navy Departmenl, Afloat he commanded Submarine 

until January 1040. Again .ordered to duty submarine Divi- 

Dlvislon Seventy-one for eleven inonths and ti e the heavy cru iser 

slon Fifty-one for two, months. In ^ B ebiuary iwou, n , returned t0 the 

UBS- St. Paul as Executive Officer and In Noyentmer^t cl J ef o£ Nava i Opera- 
Navy Department. Reporting to the^Offlce ^ ^ Warfare Research and 

<**? tto cble * Na,al 

for duty in the Office of the Ghjef of .. ® office of the Secretary of the 
yr btC n d ..r, 3 Of maf pa r w.s . 

^^Sed'tteSl^ycSanafr Amphibk,™: Iralntog »a„a, 

Atlantic Fleet. ■ . «■ ■ rihinf rvf Tnforniatlon. Navy DapartinGntt 

; : 

performance as Commander, Amphibious 1 th Unlted 

October 1806, with the reorganization of the Reserve Fleets, ne was rene e 

“di«U.7pS to h!« WM a. Vice Choirmau of 

, ra tion Military^ Staff Committee, in April 1907, ho was awarded a Gold Star in 

Lieu of his third Legion of Merit. The medal was for metUorious service during 

the neriod July 1965 to April 1967 while serving in that post. _ 

After being detached in April, he assumed the duties of Commander in Chief, 
US Naval Forces, Europe, on May 1, 1987 and for * exceptionally merltorlou 
service, (in that capacity) from April 1907 to July 1988 , ./’he was awarded 
tlie Distinguished Service Medal. The citation further states in part : Respons • 
ble for maintaining the United States Naval Forces in the European area at a 
. high state of readiness, Admiral McCain anticipated V. S. requirements &nd Pre- 
pared his command with great professional skill for contingency operations 
during the Middle East crisis, resulting in the strategic location of surface, air, 
and amphibious forces in the Eastern Mediterranean for the most effective 
utilization in any contingency . . . 1Q70 

In July 1968 he became Commander in Chief, Pacific and in August 1972 was 
ordered detached for duty as Special. Assistant to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Navy Department. „ ia 

In addition to the already mentioned decorations, Admiral McCain has the 
American Defense Service Medal, Fleet Clasp; American Campaign Meda. ; Euro- 
pean-AfricamMlddle Eastern Campaign Medal with engagement star ; Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign Medal with three stars; World War II Victory Medal; Navy 
Occupation Service Medal, Asia and Europe Clasp; China Service Medal ; Na- 
tional Defense Service Medal with bronze star; the Korean Service Medal; 
Armed Forces Expeditionary Medal; and the United Nations Service Medal. 
He also lias the Korean Presidential Unit Citation Badge. 

I-Ie and Mrs. McCain, the former Roberta Wright of Los Angeles, California, 
have three children, Mrs. Jean McCain Flather, Commander John Sidney McCain 
III, USN, and Joseph Pinckney McCain. Their official residence is Washington, 

• - D.C. . 
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Adm. McCain, retired from active duty on November 1, 1972. 
he became a. member of the Board of Directors of the United States Strategic 
Institute. 


Rear Adm. William P. Lawrence, U.S. Navy 

RADM William Porter Lawrence, USN, was born in Nashville, Tennessee, 
January 13, 1930, and attended the public schools there. He graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy in Annupolis, Maryland, in 1951 and received his aviator’s 
wings at Pensacola, Florida, the following year. o ■ T A . 

In liis first fleet assignment in Fighter Squadron 193, home-ported at NAS 
Moffett Field, California, he made two cruises to the Western Pacific aboard the 
USS Orlskany. Next he attended the Naval Aviation Safety School at. the Uni- 
versity of . Southern California and the U.S. Naval Test Pilot School at the 
Naval Test Center, Patuxent River, Maryland, where he was designated the 
Honor Graduate. Following graduation he served as a test pilot in the Carrier 

Branch-ofrthe-FlightvTest-Divislonfor-twoyears-andthenasaninstructor: 

on the Test Pilot School Staff. 0 Tt ' . . 

RADM Lawrence, as a lieutenant, served as the Aide and Flag Lieutenant 
to the Commander Carrier Division Six aboard the USS Saratoga, making one 
cruise to the Mediterranean and one to the North Atlantic. His next tour was 
assistant operations officer of Fighter Squadron. 101, detachment alpha, at 
Naval Air Station Oceana, Virginia, followed by an assignment as navigator of 
the USS Neivport News, a heavy cruiser. „ , • „ , „ 

Next assigned as maintenance officer of Fighter Squadron 14, Naval Air Sta- 
tion Cecil Field, Florida, he made a cruise to the Mediterranean aboard the 
USS Roosevelt. RADM Lawrence then moved to the position of Senior Aide and 
Executive Assistant to the Commander in Chief, U.S. Strike Command, head- 
quarters at MacDill Air Force Base, Florida. __ ; /„_■ 

A cruise to Vietnam aboard the .USS Ranger as Executive Officer of VF-143, 
a fighter squadron, was followed by another cruise to Vietnam, this time aboard 
the USS Constellation as Commanding Officer of the same squadron. RADM 
Lawrence was shot down over North Vietnam on June 28, 1907 and was held 
ns a prisoner of war until March 4, 1973. 

After repatriation, RADM Lawrence spent five months of convalescence at the 
Naval Hospital, Memphis, then attended the National War College and George 
Washington University, both in the nation’s capital. He received a master’s 
degree in international affairs in JUly 1974. 

After promotion to Rear Admiral in July 1974, RADM Lawrence served until 
Hay 1975 as Commander Light Attack Wing U.S. Pacific Fleet with headquarters 
at the Naval Air Station Lemoore, California. He is currently assigned as the 
Director, Aviation Programs Division in the office of the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations (Air Warfare). , , „ 

RADM Lawrence is married to the former Diane Wilcox of Montoursville, 
Pennsylvania. They have foUr children: Bill, Jr., 22, Fritz, 20, Laurie, 20, and 
Wendy 10 

RADM Lawrence’s awards include: Distinguished Service Medal, Silver Star, 
Distinguished Flying Cross, Bronze Star, Air Medal, and. Purple Heart. 


Dr. Roger E. Shields 

Present position : Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Eco- 
nomic Affairs), Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs). • '■ 

Born : November 8, 1939 at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Schools : University of Florida, 1961, B.S. ; 1985, M.A. ; University of Virginia, 

^CareerBighlights : 1968 Interim Assistant Professor of Economics, University 
of Virginia. 1968-70 Assistant Professor of Finance, University of Texas at 
Austin. 1970-71 Economist, Professional Staff, TEMPO General Electric, Center 
at Advanced Studies. 1971-73 Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
( International Security Affairs) for Prisoner of War/Missing in Action and Eco- 
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nomlc Affairs. 1973- Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Eco- 

n °Othew* a Greduate with High Honors, University of Florida, 1961.] Beta t Gamma 
Sigma, Honorary Fraternity, 1900. Pi Sigma . Phi, Honorary Fraternity, I960. 
Phi Kappa Phi, Honorary Fraternity, 1961. Department of Defense Distinguished 
Civilian Service Medal, 1973. 


Lt. Gen. Vernon A. Walters 

Vernon A. Walters was born in New York City on 3 January 1917. He lived 
abroad with his parents and attended St. Louis Gonzaga School in-Paris,. France, 
and Stonyhurst College in England. , M 

His military career, most of which was spent in Intelligence, began on 2 May 
1941 when he entered the. Army as an enlisted man. His first assignment was 
with the 187th Field Artillery at Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont. In early 1942 he 

- attended the-Offlcers Candidate^School at Fort Benning.^ewgla, and graduated 

as a 2nd Lieutenant of Infantry on 29 May 1942. He was assigned to the 85th 
Division as Platoon Leader of the Intelligence and Reconnaissance Platoon of 
Headquarters Company, 338th Infantry. Subsequently, he was given additional 

dU Late in 1942, he was assigned to the Military Intelligence Training Center at 
Camp Ritchie, Maryland, and went overseas with the 9th Infantry Division, tak- 
ing part in the assault landing at Safi in Morocco on 8 November 1942. For his 
part in this action, he was awarded the Legion of Merit and promoted to 1st 
Lieutenant. After serving in Algeria and Tunisia, he returned l to theMn ted States 
ns Chief of Section at the Intelligence School at Camp Ritchie, while serving 
there, he attended the. Special Course for Brazilian Officers at the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth in 1948. Subsequently, he returned to 
Italy, serving as Aide to General Mark W. Clark, Commanding General of the 
Fifth 'Army. Upon the arrival, of the Brazilian Expeditionary Force in Italy, 
Captain Walters was assigned as Combat Liaison Officer with the 1st BraziUan 
Infantry Division, remaining with them until the end of the war. He was then 
assigned Assistant Army Attache in Brazil. He served there froml945 to 1948. 

During the visits of President Truman, General Marshall and General Elsen- 
hower, he served as Aide to interpret for them. In June 1948 he was assigned 
to Ambassador Averell Harriman as Assistant Military Attache-at-Large with 
duty station in Paris, and in 1949 he was appointed Army Attache-at-Large. Re- 
turning to the United States with Ambassador Harriman in June 1950, he became 
Military Assistant to the Special Assistant to the President. In January 1951 he 
accompanied General Eisenhower on his visit to twelve NATO countries, and in 
February 1951 lie was assigned to SHAPE Headquarters in Paris. 

He served there as Assistant Executive for National Military Representatives 
and, subsequently, as Assistant to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics and 
Administration. He also served as Assistant to the President at the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1953. Returning to the United States in January 1955, he was assigned 
to the U.S. Element of the NATO Standing Group as Public Information Officer 
and Special Projects Officer. During this period, he had additional duties as Staff 
Assistant to the President of the United States, accompanying President Eisen- 
hower on all, of his foreign trips and Vice President Nixon on his trip to South 

A *In ri earl i y 190O he attended a Guided Missile Course at Fort Bliss, Texas, and a 
Nuclear Course at Sandia, New Mexico. In May 1980 he was ordered to Rome as 
Army Attache, serving there until October 1902 when lie was transferred to Rio 
de Janeiro as Army Attache. In 1907 lie served briefly in Vietnam where he was 
awarded the Air Medal. Subsequently, lie served as Defense Attache to France 
until early 1972. He accompanied President Nixon on his trip to France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy and Spain in 1989, and also accompanied Mrs. Nixon during her 
visit to the earthquake-stricken areas of Peru in June 1970. In late 1971 he accom- 
panied President Nixoii to the Azores. . . , ■ ' ' ■ __ . ■ . 

Major General Walters was nominated by the President to be Deputy Dlrectoi 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and to the grade of Lieutenant General on 2 
March 1972 and confirmed by the Senate on 10 April 1972. He was sworn in to 
office on 2 May 1972. 
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Walter Cronkite 
(CBS News Correspondent) 

Mr. Walter Cronkite was bom in St. Joseph, Mo., on November 4, 1918. He 
attended the University of Texas, where he was campus correspondent for the 
Houston Post, and later was a member of the state capital staff, the 
Press and other Scripps-Howard newspapers. In his spare time, he was ^sports 
announcer for a local radio station. He began his career as a £ul '' t , lme Q ^ e P°£ 
with the Houston Press, did a year of radio work in Kansas City, and then 
joined United Press in 1937. He was with that wire service for 11 years, 

As a World War II correspondent, Cronkite covered the battle ( at the 1 Nprth , 
Atlantic in 1942, landed with the invading ; A lied 1 .troops in 
took part in the Normandy beachhead assaults in 1944. He dropped with the 101st 
Airborne Division in Holland, and was with the U.S. Third A™j[ f“ 
of the Bulge when it broke through the German encirclement at Bastogne in 

D Af^r reporting the- German surrender, Cronkite reestablished .United Press 
bureaus in Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg. He ^chief U.P. | 
at the Nuremberg trials of Goerlng, Hess and other top Nazis, and in 1940 was 
sent to Moscow, where he was chief U.P. correspondent for two years. 

Returning home in 1948, he broadcast events in Washington f°r o Kroup of 
Midwestern radio stations before joining CBS News, Washington, D.C., in July 

19 riri«wte Inna active in the Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, is the 
onfv new^an to^rve (1959 and 1900) as national president of that organiza- 
tion! He is also a member of the advisory board of the University of Texas, School 

^SNews 11 Correspondent Walter Cronkite has been described as "the single 
-mrat convincing and authoritative figure in television i news i by Time 

Currently serving as anchorman and managing editor of the CBS Evening 
News With Walter Cronkite, he has been anchorman of the nightly newscast 

^Dudnglhe^ast few years, as Watergate and the conflict in the Middle East 
dominated the headlines, Cronkite conducted many/timely, exclusive interviews 

with leading figures in both stories. .L o . P „ qNew . Snedals ' 

Mr Cronkite has reported on numerous CBS Reftorts and CBS News specials. 
These have included “Vietnam : ‘A War That Is Flfilshed . . . , a 
spective of CBS News coverage of the conflict between 1984 and 1975, ommuffiste 
the nleht the South Vietnamese government surrendered Jo the communists 
(Anrii 1975) • "POWS : Pawns of War,” which examined the status of American 
flgiftffig men imprisoned in North Vietnam ( June 1971) ; and “The Decision to 

Earlier visits to Vietnam, particularly duringtheTet ofEe i!o wit-hwS • 
iQftQ rPRuitpri in a aeries of reports on the ‘‘CBS Evening News With Walter 
Scfte " aSd a special broadcast, "Report from Vietnam by Walter Cron- 
chjalrman of the “American Committee to Free Jour- 

H^rdnWtt^vas^ne oTthe correspondents to accompany President N ix °“ ° n 
historic visit to the Middle East in June 1974, to China in February in 1972, and 
tn thf> Soviet Union the following May. In November.1971; he accompanied the 
new^ defega tlon^ f tbih the Pebple’s^Republic of China on their transatlantic flight 

lournalistlc achievements. Early in 1974, he became the first newsman to receive 
the Gold^Medal outlie InternatlonaldUdio 

trusted bvllne in broadcast journalism” ; he also received the first sreeaom 
Award presented by the John Marshall Law School (November 1974) and the 
NatSal Press Club’s first Fourth Estate Award, honoring members of the 
“eSSh* which cited 

more than 40 years in both the electronic and print media (October 1978). 
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Hfi was named “Broadcaster of the Year” by the International Radio and 
Television Society in April 1971, and in March 1971 received the Freedom of 
the Press Award from the George Polk Memorial Award Committee for re- 
sisting a White House attempt to discredit ORS News' televised disclosure of an 
atrocity at Bau Me, South Vietnam.” In the Second Annual Phillips-Sindlinger 

- Survey y of-public opinlon -toward key- televislonmewMasters. oonductedJn May 

1974, Cronklte was selected as the most trusted and most objective TV news- 

Ca jn spite of a rather peripatetic schedule, Oronkite in May 1971 had his first 

book published. "Eye on the World” (Cowles BoorOo., 

of CBS News’ reporting on the major trends and stories of 1970 which he edited, 

"'oroSlteto 8 married"!* the fotmcr Marr Eiizateth MMweH of Kansas City. 

Crohkltes live in New York City. ______ 

Mbs. Willena C. Vabnado 

Mrs Willena Varnado is the mother of Chief Warrant Officer Michael Varnado, 

in Louisiana. . 

Colonel Vincent Donahue 

Colonel Vincent Donahue, a retired Colonel of the United States Alr Force, Is 
the father of Caotaln Morgan Donahue, who was lost in a mid-air collision over 
Laos in 1908. Colonel Donahue is currently a director of security for Pan Ameri- 
can Airlines $nd resides in Florida. 

J. Anous MacDonald, Staff Directob, House Select Committee on Missino 
Pebsons in Southeast Asia 

J. Angus MacDonald was. assigned on 9 October as Staff director for the 
House Select Committee on, Missing Persons n Southeast , Asia^ The Committee 
is chaired by Congressman G. V. "Sonny” Montgomery of the 3rd District oi 

M Angus MacDonald retired from the U.S. Marine Corps in 1973 as a Colonel 
after Bl years of service. He saw duty in the Pacific, NorthChina, Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and Southeast Asia. Jo fJt 

ments were at Marine Corps Headquarters and with the 
Chiefs of Staff. He is also a graduate of numerous career schools and the l - 

Ar SScDonald’8 background for this present ay ment d ei dvro Mlnly 
from staff work accompllslled during the Korean war. He jWMf*** -Ts n«- 
with the MIA problem and the program for receiving an o d ’ 

sonnel returned at the dose of hostilities. Later he researched and wrote a 
comprehensive thesis that described and analyzed the experiences of Marines 

Corps Command and Staff CUM* 
tnolndod an SimSt of the early POW/MIA experience reroalsd during 
hostilities in Southeast Asia. ______ 

. • Ernest Cabey Bbaoe 

Ernest C. Brace was captured in Laos in 1905. Eight years later, after being 
interned primarily in North Vietnam, he was released. . . f 

At the time of his capture, Mr. Brace was a civilian pilot providing support ior 
: border patrol lines in Laos. On May 21, 1906, - his P lan ®/Xlng M? B?ace was 
Vietnamese Regulars shortly after landing. Accused of *JjJngr b was 

subjected to torture during interrogation. To ^his saved 

squad, Mr. Brace agreed to answer several vague political questions. This saved 

hl Three escape attempts proved unsuccessful. Again, he was tortured as reprisal. 
In October, 1908, he was moved into the formal prison system in Hanoi. 
March 28, 1973, after some procedural debate at the point _of * } J £ e 

10 Westerners captured in Laos, including Brace, were ostensibly released by the 
Pathet Lao. < 1 
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